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INTRODUCTION. 


Ir the memories of the Treaties of Paris and 
Berlin cast a shadow over the reign of the Em- 
peror Alexander II. in the eyes of the Pansla- 
vonian and of the Nihilist portion of his subjects, 
be is not the less regarded with gratitude and 
regret by the great mass of the Russian nation. 
In the recent Exhibition at Moscow, a picture of 
him riding bareheaded through the Holy Gate of 
the Kremlin on his way to be crowned, a more 
recent portrait of him as a grey-headed old man, 
and a colossal statue in the centre of the build- 
ing, were the most attractive objects to the middle 
and lower class; and, although a year and a half 
after his death, were constantly surrounded by 
an admiring and sympathetic crowd. The same 
might be said of the rough prints illustrating 
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his murder, his visits to the hospitals in Bulgaria, 
his reception of a deputation of peasants, or 
some other scene in his career, which are hung up 
in the markets, sold by hawkers in the streets, 
and displayed for sale under the long archways 
that are so common a feature in the old Russian 
capital, One of these pictures represents the 
Emperor lying dead; below is an allegorical 
figure of Russia weeping; while, at the four 
comers, an angel is cutting the fetters from the 
serf; another takes a bandage from the cyes of 
Justice, who is holding her scales level, in allu- 
sion to the new code of laws, the introduction 
of trial by jury, and of provincial justices of the 
peace, and the abolition of corporal punishment ; 
the third corner represents all classes being made 
liable to the conscription, instead of the peasants 
alone; and the fourth, Russia drawing the sword 
in defence of a Bulgarian woman and child, 
These were the events of the last twenty-six 
years which most directly affected the people, 
whom the revolutionists have hitherto failed to 
convince that they lost rather than gained by the 
edict of 1861, and that edict still brings peasants 
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from remote provinces in Russia, to offer a prayer 
on the spot where the emancipator fell, It matters 
little to them if Russia was worsted when her 
diplomatists were matched against all Europe, com- 
pared to the substantial advantages secured to 
them in the late reign, though they may marvel 
that foreign diplomacy should have been able to 
frustrate the intentions of the Gosudar, But the 
sovereign who has endured a defeat, however 
slight, has lost his prestige, for the time at least, 
in the eyes of the higher class in Russia; and 
although Alexander Ii. accomplished his aim of 
restoring his empire to the position she enjoyed 
in his fathers reign, there is no doubt that the 
two treaties in which, to avoid another sanguinary 
war, he yielded to the demands of united Europe, 
were the real cause of the conspiracies which 
ended so fatally, and that if the Treaty of San 
Stefano had been carried out, he would have been 
left to die a natural death. The tragedy of March 
13 plunged the empire into temporary confusion, 
of Which the Nihilists took advantage to incite 
the peasantry against the Jews in Poland and 
South Russia, under the pretext of avenging the 
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assassination of the sovereign who had protected 
and improved the position of his Hebrew subjects, 
till he was styled the Jew-Emperor by the more 
bigoted among the Poles. Anarchy, ruin, and 
Bloodshed are all that the revolutionists during 
twenty-five years have been able to bestow on 
Russia; and they are now striving to bring her 
into contempt with all Europe, 

Even with the levelling tendencies of the present 
day, the ruler of one hundred millions of human 
beings, and the sovereign of a seventh portion 
of the globe, can under no circumstances be a 
subject of indifference to the world at large; but 
if those who, disregarding self-interest and self- 
ease, have succeeded in ameliorating the lot of 
their fellow-men, deserve to be remembered by 
posterity, Alexander II. cannot be excepted from 
this category, although it was his fate to be born 
an autocrat, and the descendant of a long line 
of kings. 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER II. 


CHAPTER I. 


BIRTIT AND EDUCATION.—THE Court oF HeEssn- 
DarMsTabT.—1818-41. 


Tne days of childhood are often passed over as 
hardly worth describing in the lives of public men, 
yet without them a biography is incomplete. Many 
characters are formed under twenty, and long before 
that age receive the stamp of good or evil from 
their surroundings or from paternal inheritance ; 
while the temperament is dirccted into a volatile or 
serious channel by the circumstances and impressions 
of early youth. Most princes are carcfully guarded 
from the consequences of national troubles till they 
come of age; but for several generations political 
event¢ have been opposed to such a happy state of 
things in Russia ; and during the fifst quarter of this 
century she was still agitated by the results of the 
French Revolution, and impoverished by the long 
war with France, which was in reality a war with all 
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Europe, except Great Britain. That war left Russia 
victorious but exhausted in 1818; and her finest city, 
Moscow, still lay in ashes. 
“To this the soldier lent his kindling match, 

To this the peasant gave bis cottage thatch, 

To this the merchant flung his hoarded store, 

‘The prince his hell, and Moscow was no more. 

Sublimest of volcanoes, Etna’s flame 

Pales before thine, and quenchless Hecla's tame. 

Thon stand'st alone unrivalled till the fire 

To come, at which ali Empires shall expire.” —Zyron, 

‘The father of the Emperor Alexander II. was Nicolas 

Paulovitz, the third son of the Emperor Paul, and our 
adversary in the first part of the Crimean War, which 
was the indircct cause of his death. He was married 
in July, £817, to Charlotte, the eldest daughter of 
Frederick William IIL. of Prussia and of the heroic 
Qucen Louise ; and a weck before the ceremony she 
was baptized into the Eastern Church. Like all the 
Prussian Royal Family at that time, she had under- 
gone many vicissitudes; sharing the sorrow and 
poverty of her parents at Konigsberg in 1807-10, 
and accompanying her father during part of the 
campaign in 1813, when Prussia, aided by Russia, 
regained her independence. This young Princess was 
great-niece and god-daughter to our own Queen 
Charlotte, and therefore second cousin to her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, At the time of her marriage, her 
husband was not even the probable heir tp the 
throne, for Alexander I, his eldest brother, was 
under forty, and his second brother, Constantine, only 
thirty-eight, though both were childless. It had long 
been the earnest wish of the Empress-mother to per- 
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suade Constantine to relinquish his claim in favour 
of her younger and favourite son; and when Nicolas 
became the possessor of the first boy born to the 
Imperial family since the last century, this event 
was made the occasion for it. 

The present Emperor of Germany, then Prince 
William of Prussia, brought his sister to St. Peters- 
burg, and remained with her during the first six 
months of her married life, At the end of two 
months the Court moved to Moscow for a year, to 
impart a little vitality to its ruins; and there the 
Imperial family assisted in laying the foundation- 
stone of an enormous cathedral, dedicated to the 
Saviour, which was not finished till 1881. The Grand- 
Duke and Duchess Nicolas lived very quictly in a 
small palace in the Kremlin; she spending her 
evenings in knitting and embroidery, while her hus- 
band read aloud to her the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott. She heard at this time of the death of her 
cousin and contemporary, the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, and the sensation that the event caused in 
this country was re-cchoed in the Court of Moscow. 
All entertainments, even a ball on the Emperor's 
birthday, more than a month later, were counter- 
manded, and the young bride's only festivity was 
the Sunday dinner at the Empress-mother’s, which 
was joined by the Emperor every week when he 
was at home; but the young Princess, brought up 
by an indulgent father, laughed at her mother-in- 
law's formal etiquette and stiff ceremony, and at 
her husband's child-like submission to his parent, 
Then came Lent, which for the first time she observed 
with the rigour prescribed by the Eastern Church, 
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and spent almost the whole of Good Friday in the 
old Metropolitan Cathedral, Two days afterwards, 
on the Russian Easter Day, April 29, 1818, her first 
child was born in the Kremlin, and baptized eight 
days later with the name of Alexander Nicolaievitz, 
after his Imperial uncle, who was making a tour 
through Poland and the Crimea. The father of 
Gencral Ignaticf obtained his promotion for con- 
veying the welcome news to the Czar, 

The King of Prussia with the Crown Prince (the 
late Frederick William IV.) at once hastened to 
Moscow to see his first grandchild ; travelling for 
many days along a part of Russia which was wasted 
by his own armics in alliance with the French only 
six ycars before. A letter is still preserved from the 
Grand-Duke Nicolas to the Archbishop of Moscow, 
in which he calls the birth of his son “the most 
decisive moment of his life,” and sends money for the 
ercction of a chapel to be dedicated to the child's 
patron saint. The fétes to entertain the King and 
Crown Prince, who came for a lengthencd visit, were 
interrupted by the parents of the new-born infant 
both falling ill with the measles when he was two 
months old. The child was carried off to another 
palace lest he should take the infection ; and the King 
contented himself with examining the details of the 
Russian army, and visiting the acquaintances he 
had met wher he came to St. Petersburg, with his 
beautiful Queen, ten years before. On that occgsion 
he was a defeated sovercign, whose hereditary states, 
contrary to the articles of the Treaty of Tilsit, were 
still overrun by a cruel and faithless enemy; yet, 
much to the displeasure of that enemy, he was 
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received by the Russian Sovercigns with more 
magnificence and hospitality than Napotcon ever met 
with, from either a humiliated adversary or an ally. 
The French Emperor was so annoyed or jealous 
that he openly tore a German newspaper into strips, 
because it contained a list of the presents which the 
Prussian King and Queen received from the Czar, 

The Prince's cducation was carefully conducted 
from his earliest years under the supervision of his 
stern father, who was proud of his good looks, and 
precocity, and made him his frequent companion, 
while his mother paid long visits for as much as ten 
months at a time to her native land, for the bencfit of 
her health. The following story is told in various 
ways; but this, on the authority of a spectator, is the 
correct version ;'—At a review on the young Grand- 
Duke's sixth birthday, the Czar, his uncle, allowed 
him to announce the rewards to the men, which were 
a gratuity of a rouble or two, and extra rations to 
each soldier. The little prince in his treble voice was 
to proclaim them, and cach captain repeated the 
words to his company, when the men were accustomed 
to thank in chorus. He was so pleased with the 
shout, that he proclaimed the rewards two or three 
times for the sake of hearing it again, till checked. 
The Czar desired that the men should receive their 
triple reward, though they numbered 10,000; but the 
child's father took the matter more seriously, and 
whea they returned home, gave him too severe a 
correction to be easily forgotten, besides depriving 

1 Another version of this story, given in a Life of Alexander FI. 
pablished in France in 1855, and often quoted, was declared by the late 
Emperor's tutor to be a fabrication. 
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him of the epaulettes he wore as 2 sub-licutenant in 
the Guards, and reducing him to the ranks. 

At five years old, the Prince was placed under the 
tutelage of Colonel Mcerder; and the sons of Count 
Adlerberg and Prince Bariatinski, though some 
years his senior, were sclected as his playmates. 
They always remained his intimate friends. He 
spent the summer with his tutor in a house in the 
park of Czarco-Sclo, where he learned the duties of 
a sailor on board a little frigate on the lake, and he 
was drilled and taught to ride almost as soon as he 
could walk. He was only seven when the death of 
Alexander I. at a remote town, 1600 miles from St. 
Petersburg, raised his father to the Imperial throne, 
and on this occasion a story being spread by some 
political malcontents,! that Constantine, the direct heir 
to the throne, was a prisoner, a mutiny broke out 
among the soldiers in St. Petersburg. A battle raged 
in the great square before the Winter Palace, and the 
new Emperor Nicolas, who went out to address the 
insurgents, and to rccall them to loyalty and ohedience, 
found that he could not even depend on the Finland 
Guards, stationed in front, to protect the abode of 
his mother and wife. He took his son by the hand, 
and, disregarding the remonstrance of the Empress- 
mother, who thought that the child would be killed 
by the extreme cold of a Russian December day, 
he led him down into the square, and giving him up 
to the care of these Guards, told them that if he 


3 A fall account of this insurrection, which a recent writer has con- 
founded with the cholers riots of 1830, will be found in ‘Science, Art 
and Literature in Russia.’ Also in Schnituler’s ‘Russia,’ Dr. Paterson's 

* Book for Every Land,* and * Memoirs of a Decembrist.’ 
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perished, the Prince would be their Czar. The rough 
soldiers were so pleased with this confidence, that it 
secured them at once, and the boy remained seated 
on one of their horses through a part of this troubled 
day, when cannon was at last fired on the mutincers 
to reduce them to submission, a terrible spectacle for 
a gentic-tempered child. The mob received six or 
seven rounds of cannon before it began to waver; 
then turned, and rushed across the frozen river to the 
protection of the Citadel and the Senate House, 
which were in their Icaders’ hands, The darkness— 
for it was December 23, when the day is scarcely 
three hours long in St. Petersburg—favoured their 
escape, and during the night, the chiefs were seized, 
and the whole movement suppressed. The little 
Prince passed the night with his parents in the front 
drawing room of the palace, for ncither retired to rest, 
but late in the evening attended a Te Deum, sung 
in the Imperial chapel, as a thanksgiving for their 
escape, 

The Emperor Nicolas had only the day before 
informed his son of the Grand-Duke Constantine's 
renunciation of the throne, and his own accession. 
He referred to the position which the boy would te 
called on to fill, and added some comments as to the 
duty and responsibility that it entailed. 

Marshal Marmont, one of Napolcon’s most emincnt 
lieutenants, represented Charles X. of France at the 
funegal of Alexander 1, whose corpse was brought 
to St. Petersburg by a three months’ journey from 
Taganrog, through forests, and across steppes swept 
by furious storms, and two fect deep in snow. 
Marmont speaks warmly in his memoirs of the young 
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heir of Russia, and contrasts the unostentatious 
manner in which he was brought up with the system 
pursued with his contemporary, the present Comte 
de Chambord, the intended heir of France. “I was 
struck,” he writes of Alexander II, “with his reso- 
lute air,” and the presence of mind with which he 
instantly righted a boat that upset with him on the 
lake of Czarco-Selo. “ He is proprietor of two regiments 
of the Guard, but appears at the reviews as a sub- 
lieutenant. I saw him command his detachment, 
composed of grenadiers, whose height was double his 
own. His manners had the gravity of authority, I 
saw him defile at the head of his regiment, and con- 
duct it marvellously on his little horse, in the middle 
of a review of sevcral thousand horses.” Marmont 
wondered that his father could let him occupy such 
a dangerous place, particularly as he was at that time 
an only son, The boy took his part on various state 
occasions the same year; at two Imperial funerals ; 
for the widow of Alexander I. survived her husband 
scarcely six months; at his father’s coronation in 
Moscow, and again in 1829, at the coronation at 
Warsaw, where he appeared in a light blue Cossack 
uniform. The ceremony was postponed from time to 
time, much to the annoyance of the Poles, on account 
of the health of the Empress, and, when it took place, 
the warmth of the people, usually excited by any 
display, was effectually chilled by incessant drenching 
rain, entirely preventing any out-door festivities A 
Pole came up to the Emperor in the middle of the 
ceremony, and abruptly asked if he would be 
so good as to inform him what had become of his 
brother, the Emperor Alexander. A ball was heid, 
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which the Emperor did not attend, having a bad cold 
and neuralgia, though his wife and son went to it; 
but the Poles persisted in belicving that he had 
stayed away to insult them, and thcy resented it the 
next time he appeared in public. He left Warsaw 
with his son for Saxe-\Weimar, to attend the wedding 
of his niece, the Princess Augusta, with his brother- 
in-law, Prince William (now Emperor) of Prussia, and 
they subsequently joined the Empress at Berlin, 

The Marchioness of Westminster mentions the 
young heir to the throne, in the diary of her travels 
in Russia, in 1827. At a review she attended, “42,000 
men passed twice before the Emperor. The first, the 
Corps de Cadets, which was composed entirely of 
noblemen’s sons, among whom the young Grand-Duke 
Alexander was marching in the ranks; he appeared 
something like his uncle, fair, with a round face; he 
was dressed in the uniform of the Paulofsky regiment, 
with a high cap of red, white, and gold, without the 
least shade to the face. . . . The young Grand-]uke,” 
she writes again, “just nine years old, is a very nice 
boy; docs his duty in the ranks like a common 
soldier, and is extremely well brought up, being 
inured to all sorts of fatigue, exercise, and discipline,” 

At the period in which Lady Westminster wrote, 
the ideas of Madame de Genlis as regarded hardening 
children were still in vogue. La Harpe, who was 
tutor to Alexander I. and his brother Constantine, 
woujd rouse them in the morning by emptying a jug 
of cold water over their faces if they did not wake 
early enough: but there can be no doubt that the 
greater indulgence with which the last two gencra- 
tions have been brought up, particularly as regards 
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warmth, food, and a larger amount of sleep, has had 
much to do with the increased average of life. 

The Grand-Duke Alexander did not take the title 
of Czarovitz, till the death of his uncle Constantine, 
who always jealously retained it. This prince died 
in Volhynia, of the cholera, in 1831; and his nephew, 
then aged thirtcen, attended his funcral at the Church 
of the Fortress, and a few months later, that of 
Constantine’s second wife, the Princess Lowiecz, at 
the Romanist Cathedral in St. Petersburg. 

This year and the succeeding one were very 
disastrous for Russia ; first, the Polish insurrection, 
which cost the country more than 100,000 soldiers 
before it was suppressed, and then the cholera sweep- 
ing over the country. The Empress always declared 
that they were the most unhappy in her life. Her 
eldest son also experienced the first of the numerous 
attempts on his life. He was riding with his tutor in 
the Park of Czarco-Selo, when a shot, fired by an 
unknown hand, struck him on the stirrup and ankle, 
but caused no serious injury, although his horse 
reared, and threw him on the ground, so that Colonel 
Meerder thought for a moment that he was dead. 
The tutor, who was in bad health, never recovered 
from the fright, and resigned his post, The intended 
assassin was not discovered, but was supposed, perhaps 
erroneously, to be a Pole.! 

The strict military discipline to which the young 
Grand-Duke was subjected from the time he, was 
eight years old, proved eventually too great a strain 
on his health and spirits, He was at this early age 


1 Panl’s ‘Visit to Russia in 1836.’ 
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initiated into the hardships of a military life, sleeping 
under canvas every summer during the manwuvres at 
Krasno-Selo, where he took his share in ail the re- 
views, His bed was a mere wooden bench, and his 
tutor read history to him till he went to sleep; his 
food was plain; his amusements military games and 
gymnastic exercises. The most unquestioning obedi- 
ence was enforced to those sct over him, and the 
Emperor interposed and punished him if this dis- 
cipline was infringed. He rode very spirited horses, 
and had more than one bad fall, and, unlike most 
Russian children, was sent out to take exercise in all 
weathers, however rigorous might be the cold, which 
was perhaps the cause of his suffering from asthma 
for the last 30 ycars or more of his life, it being 
usually contracted from repeated chills under ten 
ycars old. The poet Zoukovsky, whom Byron styled 
a Russian nightingale, and the Priest Paffsky had 
been associated as his tutors with Mu:rder, who was 
succeeded by Constantine Arsenicf, sv that the 
Prince’s education was entirely conducted by natives. 
He was fond of drawing, and showed much taste for 
music. As he grew older, Baron Brunnow, long 
ambassador at our Court, and Count Speranski, the 
unpopular reformer of the time of Alexander 1., were 
employed to instruct him in Russian law and dip- 
lomacy. The Polish poct, Adam Mickicvicz, gave 
him lessons in Polish, and his father undertook to 
teach him the principles of absolute government. 
The Emperor Nicolas was pleased at the philan- 
thropic disposition that his son carly displayed, and 
directed that he should be taken into some of the 
homes of the poor in St. Petersburg, that he might 
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learn what poverty really was, and relieve it from his 
own allowance, 

“For thirteen years,” said Zoukovsky' of his pupil 
to the Siberian exile, Baron Rosen, in 1837, “I have 
‘been with him daily, and have long been convinced 
that his heart is in the right place, and where he can 
do a good deed, he does it de don ceur.” “All that he 
told me,” adds the Baron, “of the heir to the throne, 
scemed to offer a pledge for the future welfare of 
Russia.” 

At sixteen, Alexander came of age, as the Czarovitz 
is a major before any one else in the Empirc; and he 
took the oath of fidelity according to custom, on the 
Cross and the Gospels, to the Emperor. This oath 
bound him to preserve the inviolability of the Em- 
pire ; to maintain all the rights of autocracy, and to 
guard the order of succession, “so that he might be 
able hereafter to give an account to Providence, on 
the Day of Judgment, of his actions.” This ceremony 
was attended by the highest ecclesiastics and digni- 
taries, and accompanied by a religious service, A 
year later, his last scholastic examination took place 
in the presence of his own family and other persons 
invited by the Emperor. Prince Liéven, who was for 


1 Ina letter from Madame de Bunsen (see her life by A. C. J. Hare) 
she styles him, “‘n very remarkable person, celebrated in Russia os a 
poet, and in every respect intellectually distinguished.” Zoukovsky 
told his pupil that he ought to respect public opinion, and endeavour to 
ascertain it, as it was « sovereign's most severe and truest judge; and 
‘would often usefully instruct him, etc. He died in 1856. 

3 (Memoirs of a December Conspicator,’ by Baron R. The Polish 
General Chreanowski told Mr. N, Senior thet at eleven years old, the 
Grand-Duke, whom he then often saw, was a remarkably bright in- 
telligent ively boy. 
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many years the Russian Ambassador to England, 
was appointed his governor, but died at Rome during 
the first journey he made with his pupil through 
Europe, on which Count Orlof, who signed the Treaty 
of Paris in 1814, and again in 1856, was sent to fill 
his place, till the Czarovitz returned to Russia, 
Although the Prince entered for the first time into 
socicty at St. Petersburg when he came of age, his 
majority brought him no other relaxation or inde- 
pendent action ; only increased studics, and various 
military responsibilitics; while as his father's aide- 
de-camp, he constantly attended him, whether to a 
review, an inspection of hospitals, a firc, a ministerial 
audience, or a Court ceremony, iis time was 
minutely marked out for him, even when he made a 
tour through the Empire—he was up in the morning 
long before daylight—and a minimum was permitted 
for rest and refreshment. A forcign doctor, who saw 
the rules laid down by the Empcror for his son, 
observed they must be slowly killing him, and this 
proved to be the casc. The young Prince accom- 
plished all that was expected from him, but he lost his 
appetite, and could not sleep; his nerves scemed 
shaken, and the action of his heart disturbed, while a 
melancholy disposition began to appear in him, and 
gave his father scrious alarm. The Emperor was 
much attached to his son, but had not realized that 
a youth scarcely arrived at manhood was uncqual to 
work,which would be severe in the prime of life. He 
sent him to Ems to drink the waters, and giving him 
an almost unlimited allowance, directed that when 
he had completed his cure at Ems, he should visit 
Vienna, Rome, and England. Queen Victoria was 
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still unmarried, presiding over a very quiet court, and 
the Prince’s visit to England was not so lively as that 
of subsequent Royal guests. Count Orlof had orders 
to provide amusement for him in almost any way 
that seemed likely to raise his spirits, even at the 
gaming table, if nothing else gave him a pleasurable 
excitement. The Prince attended a review, founded 
a racing prize in this country, and gave large sums 
away in charity—particularly for the release of some 
debtors whom he saw in prison; and he made a 
favourable impression, even on Lord Palmerston, who 
afterwards spoke of him as humane, and conscientious 
to a very remarkable degree. On his road home, at 
the old-fashioned castle in Darmstadt, he met the 
Princess Mary of Hesse (his second cousin on his 
mother's side"), who a year later came to Russia, to 
be instructed in the Orthodox faith, and at the end 
of another six months, renounced Lutheranism to 
become the hereditary Grand-Duchess. Two of her 
relations had married Russian sovereigns, for she was 
the nicce of the wife of Alexander I, and the great- 
niece of the Emperor Paul's first wife, both of whom 
left no children. 

The grand-ducal castle of Darmstadt is a fortress- 
like building, standing in a small town which 
was remarkably dull and stagnant till the railway 
brought it into easy communication with all 
Germany, and a manufacturing suburb has grown up, 
more than doubling the wealth of the principality 
since 1866. But in 1824 it was very poor and little 

1 She was second cousin three times over, her father eid mother 
having ‘deen first cousins, and Frederick William IIL having married 
acoumn. 
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visited. It was certainly independent, so far as so 
weak a state could stand on its own footing, and 
it is now virtually an integral part of Prussia. The 
Grand-Duke was as despotic in his own dominions 
as the Shah of Persia, and not much liked by other 
German sovereigns; for he and his father served 
on the side of Napolcon at Jena and at Moscow, 
and till the French retreat across the Rhine, com- 
pelled them to yicld to the Allics. The Court of 
Darmstadt was isolated, and reported to possess the 
characteristics of the German baronial mansion of 
ancient times, where there was much beer consumed 
and much boistcrous mirth. In 1848, the Duke's 
debts were paid by a national subscription, and by 
his son-in-law; as, from the time of his dauyhter’s 
marriage, he looked for assistance from St. Peters- 
burg. 

Louis II, Grand-Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, was 
born in 1777, and married, in 1804, Wilhelmina Louisa, 
the daughter of a Crown-Prince of Baden, who was 
killed by a carriage accident in his father's lifetime, 
This lady had several sisters besides one brother, 
married to the Princess Stephanie Beauharnais, and 
father to the Dowager Duchess of Hamilton. Of 
her sisters, one married Alexander I. of Russia; 
another, Gustavus IV. of Sweden, expelled from his 
throne in 1809; a third, the Duke of Brunswick, 
killed at Waterloo; while a fourth, married to King 
Maxjmilian of Bavaria, had two sets of twin daugh- 
ters, who all made brilliant alliances, one of them 
having been mother to the present Emperor of 
Austria; two were successively Queens of Saxony, 
and another the wife of Frederick William IV. of 
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Prussia. So, although brought up with little osten- 
tation, the children of Louis II. had illustrious con- 
nections. The two eldest, Louis and Charles, were 
born in 1806 and 1809, and after a space of fourteen 
years, a third son, Alexander, now the sole survivor. 
He was followed in 1824 by the only daughter, 
Maximilienne Wilhelmina Augusta Sophia Marie, 
who was cleven years old when their mother dicd, 
and shortly afterwards their father formed a mor- 
ganatic marriage. The Court of Darmstadt had 
imbibed philosophical opinions during its long con- 
nection with France, and a German girl, as a rule, 
learns little theology till she is prepared for her 
confirmation, when a year is often devoted to religious 
instruction. This ceremony and instruction used to be 
delayed with German princesses, in case a Romanist 
or Greck Catholic suitor should appear, as it would 
make the required change of faith less difficult if 
the mind were a blank ; and when the Princess Mary 
of Darmstadt came to St. Petersburg, six months 
before her marriage, to be instructed in the national 
creed, preparatory to re-baptism, which is required 
in the case of a Lutheran, she embraced the Eastern 
faith with all the ardour of a young and serious 
character, who had no preconceived opinions to be 
opposed. There are many romantic storics told about 
her engagement, and the Prince, it is said, was 
under orders to propose to the Princess Alexandra, 
eldest daughter of the Grand-Duke of Badeng and 
now Duchess of Saxe-Coburg. The mother of 
the Princess Mary of Hesse-Darmstadt was first 
cousin to this lady. Nevertheless, he was married 
to the Princess Mary (April 28, 1841) with the full 
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consent of his parents, te whom she soon endeared 
herself; though, like her mother-in-law, she suffered 
from the severity of the Russian climate, and was 
glad to escape to the more genial atmosphere of 
Kissingen, or some other part of her native Jand. 


CHAPTER IL 


TRAVELS.—MARRIAGE.—DEATH OF THE GRAND- 
DucuEss ALEXANDRA—1839-52. 


BuT to return to 1839. The Czarovitz went back 
to St. Petersburg with apparently recovered health, 
though two Russian physicians told an English 
traveller in 1842, that his constitution was shattered 
for life, owing to the rigour with which he was 
brought up. By medical advice, the Emperor relin- 
quished a hereditary prejudice against tobacco, which 
in any form had been equally odious to his brother 
Alexander, his father Paul, and to his great-aunt 
the Empress Elizabeth; and he permitted his son 
to smoke, if it were never in his presence, 

The Marquis de Custine described the Czarovitz 
at this period :—“ He conveys the idea of a perfect 
gentleman, and if he ever reigns, it will be by the 
charm inherent in graceful manners that he will cause 
himself to be obeyed. It will not be by terror, unless, 
at least, the necessities attached to the office of a 
Russian Emperor should, in changing his position, 
change his disposition. His expression is amiable, 
his carriage graceful, imposing, and altogether 
princely, and his manner modest, without being timid. 
The kind of grace by which he is distinguished 
reminds me of that peculiar charm of manner 
belonging to the Slavonic race—a combination of 
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simplicity, of Scandinavian melancholy, and southern 
mobility. ... He is evidently suffering from some 
grief; his eyclids are cast down with a sadness 
that shows the cares of a riper age. His well-formed 
mouth has a sweet expression; his Grecian profile 
reminds me of antique medals, or of the portraits of 
the Empress Catherine. The tones of his voice are 
soft and harmonious . , . The Grand-Duke of Russia 
is one of the finest models of a prince that J have 
ever met with. ... These princes must be nearly 
approached to be appreciated. . . . They are made to 
be at the head of their country.” 

An ancient Russian custom allowed the heir to the 
throne a smaller income than his younger brothers ; 
for while they sect up scparate establishments as soun 
as they were married, he remained under his father's 
roof, 

The Czarovitz and his wife occupicd rooms in the 
Winter Palace and at Czarco-Selo; where, as they 
could hardly call themselves their own masters, and 
were constantly subjected to the Imperial commands, 
both with regard to their occupations, and to the 
management of their children, the position of the 
Grand-Duchess could not always have been com- 
fortable among so many brothers-in-law and sistcrs- 
in-law. She is believed to have acted with great 
discretion in all family differences, particularly when 
the Grand-Duke Constantine, who, though still a boy, 
comrfanded a vessel in the quality of High Admiral 
of Russia, thought fit to put his elder brother under 
arrest, the Czarovitz having gone on board his ship 
to pay him a visit. The Hereditary Grand-Duchess 
was informed of her husband’s arrest, but took it very 
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coolly, and affected to think it a joke, on which the 
Emperor was exceedingly angry, ordered his heir to 
be instantly released, and placed the youthful High 
Admiral under arrest for a much longer period. 
From the time of his marriage, the Czarovitz seldom 
quitted the Empire till he came to the throne ; for he 
acted as Regent on several occasions for his father, 
and was to some extent associated with him in the 
Government. Many were the pardons he obtained 
for political offenders, some of whom repaid him with 
great ingratitude, and many were the angry decrces 
he softened or reversed, In 1848 he is believed to 
have prevented his father from carrying out one 
of the articles of both the Treaty of Vienna and 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1815-18), and declaring war against 
revolutionary France, This clause bound England, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, to march armies on to 
Paris, within six months, if a revolutionary movement 
should again upset the French monarchy. Though 
our ministers inserted this clause, we had long scen 
its absurdity, and quietly let it fall into abeyance. 

In 1837, the Czarovitz, then aged nineteen, made 
a tour through Western Siberia and Orenburg, and 
passed a few hours at Kurgan, where some of the 
exiled insurgents of 1825 resided. He did not 
arrive till midnight, and left again at seven the next 
morning, so they had no hope of presenting him with 
a petition, particularly as positive orders were trans- 
mitted to the local authorities from St. Petersburg 
that no state criminal should come near him; but he 
attended a service in the church at 6 AM. before his 
departure, and directed the police officer to tell 
“these gentlemen,” as he called them, to come ta 
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church, for, as he said, “I can only sce them there,” 
The instructions from St. Petersburg had not pro- 
vided for such a case, and the Czarovitz afterwards 
told some of their relations in Russia that he had 
seen them, and they appeared in good health. 

One of the exile’ wrote an account of the Prince's 
visit ; “the only ray of light,” he says, “in our years 
of banishment. During the service the Czarovitz with 
his whole suite stood before the high altar. To the 
right by the side wall stood my comrades; the 
officials and some of the people remained in the back- 
ground, ncar the side altar, and the Prince's cyes often 
turned to my unfortunate companions; tears were 
glistening in them. When onc of his attendants 
asked permission to call upon an exile, the Prince 
told him that he was glad he should have the 
opportunity of visiting a relation in adversity.” 
From the next stage, the Prince sent a courier to his 
father with a request fora pardon for “these gentle- 
men,” and their sentence was consequently shortened, 
and the invalids among them permitted to resort at 
once to Piatigorsk, a Spa noted for its cures, near the 
Caucasus, whence they were ultimately restored to 
their homes, At Kazan a ball was given in his honour, 
and on hearing that the roofs of the houses, round 
the rooms where it was held, were crowded with 
people, all anxious to catch sight of him, he suggested 
that, as it was a fine evening, the company should 
dante outside on the grass, so as to be able to gratify 
them. Throughout this journey, he tried to enable 
the lower classes to share in the amusements provided 
for him, and reproved a provincial governor, whom he 
found had ordered the inhabitants of a village to 
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decorate their houses to welcome him. He was 
agreeably surprised at the appearance of prosperity 
in the Siberian villages, and at their loyalty; and 
wrote to his father that he was as well received in 
Tuimen and Tobolsk by the population of exiles, as 
he could have been in any provincial town in Russia, 
At Viatka he met the revolutionary author Herzen, 
who was then in exile, and he obtained his pardon from 
the Emperor. Herzen took an carly opportunity to 
leave Russia, and from his safe retreat in London 
spread seditious publications throughout Russia and 
Poland, being very influential in exciting the agitation 
which distracted those countries between 1859 and 
1865. After his death Alexander IL. restored his 
family to their position and estates. 

The Prince was nominated Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Finland when he was only seven ; but though 
later his time was fully occupied by the care of two 
regiments, and of the military schools, and by his duties 
as an Imperial aide-de-camp and state councillor, he 
took great interest in the affairs of the University, and 
was of essential service on one occasion to the students, 
‘When a revolution broke out in almost every country 
in Europe, and the German Universities distinguished 
themselves by their Republicanism, the Czarovitz and 
one or two of the ministers, prevented the Emperor 
Nicolas from closing all the Universities in his 
Empire. At this time he had much trouble to 
counteract the influence of Prince Menzikot the 
Governor-General of Finland, and a favourite with 
the Emperor, having been a distinguished aide-de- 
camp of Alexander I. and taken part in the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1828-9. Menzikof's aim was to 
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repress ali national feeling which was not Muscovite, 
and to subject all students to the sternest military 
discipline. The Czarovitz had founded a chair fora 
Professor of Finnish literature in the University at 
Helsingfors, and he paid the expenses of Matthew 
Alexander Castren, an eminent Finnish savant, in a 
journey through Siberia, to examine the languages 
and customs of those tribes which belong to the same 
stock as the Finlanders, Menzikof saw a political 
danger in such researches, lest the Ostiaks, Tchuwasscs, 
and Permians should unite with the Finns against the 
Slavonians ; and the sympathy of Finland with the 
Hungarians, a kindred race, in their revolution in 
1848, secmed to give weight to this fear. Hc obtaincd 
the nomination of a Swedish General, named Nor- 
denstrom, holding the same views, to the office of 
Vice-Chancellor, and they worked together for the 
suppression of Finland’s nationality. Meanwhile the 
Grand-Duke continued to pay frequent visits to 
Finland, and to expend a part of his income in 
assisting promising students, and other objects con- 
nected with the University. 

This dread of revolution, and of national aspira- 
tions, was not inborn with the Emperor Nicolas, 
who for nine years was Chancellor of the Finland 
University, during his brother's reign, and then 
showed himself liberal and sympathetic ; but it first 
displayed itself after the Polish Revolution of 1830, 
ands greatly increased with the outbreaks of 1848, 
Like his father Paul, Nicolas identified republicanism 
with religious scepticism, and was a devout supporter 
of the orthodox faith; so with both the struggle 
against revolution assumed the aspect of a war for 
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Christianity. But it was not republicanism in the 
Finns to wish to speak their native language, to 
revive thcir native literature, which is by no means 
scanty, and to boast of their prowess under the 
banners of Gustavus Adolphus. 

As January 11, 1851, approached, the students of 
Helsingfors agreed to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of their Chancellor's nomination, and com- 
posed a song in his honour in the Finnish language. 
Perhaps the authorities thought it contained a slight 
to the reigning monarch because one verse ran: 
“Thy name sounds in our cars like a sweet echo 
of that of the first Alexander. Alas! he carried 
our love prematurely into the tomb,” etc. At any 
tate, they interdicted it, unless it was translated into 
Russian or Swedish; and the students in revenge 
refused to appear at the Vicc-Chancellor's ball, A 
report of their insubordination, shown in various 
other trivial ways, was at once sent to St. Petersburg, 
It brought, not an order to dissolve the University, 
or to transfer it to a town in Russia, as Menzikof 
expected, but the Czarovitz, who picked up Baron 
Kothen, one of the most popular men in Finland, at 
Viborg, and on arriving at Helsingfors, went straight 
to the great hall of the University, where he addressed 
the students in Russian, and the Baron translated his 
speech. He represented the danger of political dis- 
cussions in academical institutions, and begged them 
to keep on good terms with the superiors whom. the 
Emperor set over them. Then adding, that he should 
think no more of the present differences, and hoped 
he should hear no more complaints, he finished up 
with a sentence or two in Swedish (the language of 
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the upper class in Finland), which produced loud 
cheers from the audience. He afterwards said to the 
Vice-Chancellor, “General, you need never have to 
complain of such very young men as these, if you 
treat them properly.” When he came to the throne, he 
restored the Finnish constitution and representative 
assembly, which were bestowed by his uncle Alex- 
ander I. While Finland belonged to Sweden, she 
was ruled as merely a dependent province. 

It was in the year 1847 that the Czarovitz, at his 
own request, was placed on a commission of inquiry 
into the alleged crucl treatment of the serfs on a 
provincial estate. For at least forty years previously, 
if any case of gross barbarity towards a serf reached 
the Imperial ears, it was usual to put the estate in 
the hands of trustces appointed by the government 
for a period, during which the owner reccived a part 
of his revenues, but was not allowed the management 
of his serfs. In such cascs a noble could be im- 
prisoned during the Emperor's pleasure ; but ay a 
serf’s word could not be taken in a court of justice 
in any cause connected with a freeman, and the 
nobles as a rule stood by each other in causes affect- 
ing their class, it was difficult to prove the offence. 
But the evidence brought before the Czarovitz, during 
this investigation, gave him a horror of the system 
(which, when he was but nine years old, he had 
asserted to be contrary to the Bible), and he now 
presented a memorial to his father, containing a plan 
for the emancipation of the Russian serfs, and pray- 
ing him to accede to it. The Emperor is said to 
have replied, that although the emancipation was 
very desirable, it would infallibly produce a sevolu- 
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tion in Russia; and the revolutions throughout Europe 
in 1848 were fatal to the project. He did venture on 
the partial emancipation of the serfs in Bessarabia 
and Georgia. But the Czarovitz’s memorial, and his 
remark that he would never reign over a nation of 
slaves, but would emancipate the Russian serfs as 
soon as he could, made him naturally unpopular 
with those Russians who were the steady opponents 
of reform throughout his career. The idca became 
deeply rooted in all classes that, whenever he reigned, 
he would effect it; and no doubt this idea secured 
his fathcr from attempts at assassination, to which, 
like most of the Russian sovereigns, he had not been 
@ stranger in the earlier part of his reign. 

The Emperor Nicolas’s Jast brother, Michael, fell, 
attacked with apoplexy, from his horse at a review in 
Warsaw, in 1849, and died two days afterwards, 
having been over-excited by the Hungarian war. 
The Czarovitz succecded his uncle, who was even a 
greater martinet than the Emperor, in the command 
of the Guard, and the superintendence of the military 
colleges. The improvement he introduced into the 
training and treatment of the young cadets was 
viewed with astonishment by the older generation, 
Smoking was forbidden under the Grand-Duke 
Michael's auspices; and indeed, at that time, any 
person found smoking in the streets of St. Petersburg 
was liable to arrest. One morning the Czarovitz 
unexpectedly visited the engineering school and 
found the rooms filled with tobacco smoke, He 
made no remark, and it was hoped had not observed 
it, when an alarm was raised, that the Emperor had 
driven into the court-yard. The Prince tumed to 
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the boys who followed him, and said, * These rooms 
smell strongly of tobacco smoke, which the Emperor 
very much dislikes. Open the windows quickly, and 
air them, while I speak to him downstairs.” He de- 
tained his father with some insignificant matters till 
the rooms were clear, so that Nicolas did not perceive 
the breach of disciplinc, and the cadets long re- 
membered this with gratitude, and with their con- 
temporaries, who were also subjected to the Prince's 
good-natured supervision, subsequently proved the 
strongest supporters of his throne. As imprisonment 
in a fortress, with a shaven head, and on a bread and 
water dict, for a week or two, or longer, was a punish- 
ment that had been inflicted on insubordinate cadets, 
even it is said on a young Grand-Duke, we can 
understand the relief that these boys felt at their 
escape, 

After travelling through Russia to inspect them, 
the Czarovitz drew up a report of all the military 
schools in 1849, to lay before his father. The Nihilist 
Golovin, no partial authority, says, “It displayed his 
systematic mind ; and that he looked at education, in 
a moral, intellectual, and physical point of view.” 
His father’s reply ended, “I thank you from my 
heart, for the paternal care you are taking to bring 
up the youth entrusted to you, in a true Russian and 
Christian spirit.” 

The Czarovitz also held the office of Hetman of 
the Cossacks, and gencrally wore their uniform, or 
that of the Circassians of the Guard, which was more 
comfortable and picturesque than the costume worm 
by the Russian Guard at this time. 

With nearly ten years’ space between them, the 
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Czarovitz and his next brother Constantine were 
never fellow-students, or indeed play-fellows, though 
a story has been told representing them in that 
capacity. The Grand-Duke Constantine! exhibited 
great jealousy of his senior, whom he early dis- 
covered stood between himself and the throne ; and 
it has been stated how he once placed his brother 
under arrest. He held a command in the Russian 
army which put down the Hungarian rebellion in 
1849, and in one battle a cannon-ball fell close at his 
fect. At the same time, while the Czar was absent 
with the troops in Poland, the Czarovitz was Re- 
gent of the Empire; and at that period Jost his 
eldest child, Alexandra, who died of rapid consump- 
tion at the age of seven. She is described as a 
beautiful little girl by a foreign visitor at Kissingen, 
where her mother the Czarevna went to drink the 
waters, and to meet some of her relations in 1847. 
This forcign visitor subsequently came to Russia, 
where he had once resided, and tried to obtain an 
audience of the Czar, who being absent with his 
troops, the Czarovitz reccived him instead. He asked 
after the little Princess, not having heard of her ill- 
ness, when the Czarovitz told him that she was 


1 Owing to an early display of self-will, the Grand-Duke was trans- 
ferred at five years old from a governess to a German tutor, and 
Nicolas made a grest point of his passing the evenings with his sisters, 
‘whom he thought woald exercise a softening influence, His tutor was 
astonished by the order not to teach him Latin, ‘The Emperor said his 
own time had been wasted in learning it, when he might have been 
tanght far more nsefal subjects ; and he directed that his son should not 
be kept st his lenons for more then three hours a day. The tutor 
thought this too lite aldhongh he says, “The child's intellect was too 
eatly developed.” 
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reduced to the merest skeleton, and he would hardly 
recognize her. She was at that time his only 
daughter, and favourite child; but he had already 
three sons: Nicolas (since dead), bor in 1843; 
Alexander, born in 1845; and Vladimir, born in 1847. 

When the Hungarian chiefs surrendered to the 
Russian troops and were claimed by Austria, the 
Czarovitz sent a request to the Emperor of Austria 
to spare their lives. Under the circumstances he 
might well assume that the request would be equal 
to a demand; and the total disregard of it pro- 
duced some coolness between Alexander and Francis 
Joseph. 

The Czarovitz was present the following autumn at 
a skirmish with the Circassians in the Caucasus, 
where a desultory warfare had been carried on during 
40 years, On the recommendation of the Governor- 
General, Prince Voronzof, his father sent him the 
Cross of St. Gcorge—a reward of valour prized and 
bestowed alike on officers and privates. 

This incident in the Caucasus took place during 
a journey, in which the Czarovitz inspected the for- 
tresses and arsenals of Western and Southern Russia. 
On September 18 he attended a service in the 
same church at Pultova, where his anccstor returned 
thanks for his victory over Charles XII. ; and on the 
2and he sailed from Nicolaief to Sevastopol, which 
was carefully guarded from foreign eyes; but to 
spares the susceptibilities of his brother Constantine, 
he did not go on board the fleet. He paid his first 
visit to the Crimea in 1836, with his parents and 
eldest sister, when the Emperor Nicolas bought a 
villa on the south coast, thinking it would be suitable 
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as a winter residence for his invalid wife, and even 
talked of passing his old age in that spot; but the 
Empress had a prejudice against the whole province, 
and could not be induced to go there again. 

In 1850 the Czarovitz passed a few hours at Yalta, 
and Massandra, and then sailed for the Caucasus, 
examining every school—Christian, Jewish, or Ma- 
hometan—when he closely inquired into the mode ot 
teaching pursued ; reviewing every regiment, visiting 
every church and historical monument, every hospital 
and other public institution ; receiving the homage of 
semi-barbarous chiefs, and dancing at the balls with 
which he was entertained in Piatigorsk and Tiflis, 
In Erivan he was greeted by the Armenian Patriarch; 
at Baku by the fire-worshippers, whom he questioned. 
about their peculiar doctrines; and at Shemacha by 
the Grand Mollah of the Mahometans, He pro- 
ceeded to Derbend, and to the head-quarters of 
Prince Voronzof in the mountains, and there one 
of the hostile tribes attacked his escort, but was 
charged by the vanguard, led by the Czarovitz, who 
being mounted on a swifter horse than his com- 
panions, was soon far in front of them. He madea 
more favourable impression on the Georgians than 
his father had done in 1836; but the Emperor Nicolas 
was suffering from toothache and erysipelas in the 
face, which disfigured him all the short time he spent 
there, and nearly lost his life by a violent fall from 
his carriage, being upset on a hill just outside 
Tiflis, after which he rode throughout the rest of his 
rapid journey, and was rendered more than usually 
isritable by constant over-fatigue. 

The Czarovitz retumed to Czarco-Selo, Nov. 25, 
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1850, and from this time took much part in the 
affairs of Government His father had an illness in 
1845, after the death of a favourite daughter (from 
whom the Princess of Wales received her first 
baptismal name), and his health for some time 
seemed seriously affected by it. He was over-excited 
by the death of his brother Michael, who had fallen 
from his horse while they were riding together ; and 
he no longer gave the constant attention he formerly 
‘bestowed on public matters; he even thought of 
abdicating, but was deterred by the advice of the 
Empress, and of her brother, the King of Prussia, who 
imagined that the Czar was the great support of 
monarchy, after the shocks it sustained in 1848, Ie 
went to Berlin in May, 1852, on his way to try the 
waters at Ems, and it was observed that his nerves 
seemed shaken, he was losing his upright figure, and 
had become very absent, frequently thinking aloud. 
King Frederick William IV. is supposed to have had 
more respect than personal liking for him, partly 
owing to the influence he obtained over old Frederick 
William III, his father-in-law, so that the Berlinese 
used to speak of the Czar as the Stadtholder ot 
Prussia ; and the monarch, who was fond of a joke, 
found ingenious ways of tormenting his guest. 
Nicolas was not eloquent, and when called on to 
make a speech, became nervous, reddened, and ended 
by uttering a few broken sentences. The King, 
whoewas a good speaker, delighted in bringing 


1 +©In the year 1852,” wrote Count Reiset, of the French Embassy 
at St. Petersburg, ‘I had the pleasure of becoming scquainted with the 
Caarovitz and his wife. Kumian socety spoke with the highest 
admiration of this Imperial couple and their married life.’* 
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out this failing by proposing the Emperor's health, or 
by paying him a public compliment, which obliged 
him to rise and reply. 

Ems did not suit the Emperor, and he returned to 
St. Petersburg, where he was laid up successively 
with gout and erysipelas, which increased the state 
of mental irritation, now becoming habitual to him, 
and made the position of his children, especially of 
his eldest son, who was constantly with him, most 
perplexing, Two English physicians who saw 
him at different times in 1848 and 1849, reviewing 
his troops, and in other public situations, believed 
him to be suffering from cerebral excitement 
brought on by ill-health unskilfully treated, so that 
any extravagant measure might be expected from 
him, but they did not think he would be long. 
lived, Unfortunately, the Eastern agitation had 
already begun, which culminated in the Crimean 
War; and in the summer of 1852, the Czarovitz 
accompanied his father to an interview with the 
Emperor Francis Joseph at Olmutz, where they were 
joined by the Prince of Prussia (William I), and 
which was followed up the next year by a similar 
meeting, first with Francis Joseph, and then with 
the King of Prussia at Warsaw. 


? Dr. Granville and Sir H. Holland. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CRIMEAN WaAr.— 1853-1855. 


Tue power of Turkey has shrunk into such narrow 
limits since the Crimean War, that it is often forgotten 
that up to that time Moldavia and Wallachia, now 
called Roumania, were scparate provinces of her 
Empire, and still contained fortresses garrisoned by 
Turks, All the privileges the inhabitants enjoyed 
had been obtained for them by Russia, in previous 
campaigns ; and it was the same with Servia, whose 
chief town was still a strong Turkish fortress. No 
other nation had intcrested herself in the welfare of 
the native Christians in Turkcy. On the contrary, 
the Western nations—partly owing to Romanist in- 
fluences—had donc thcir best to rivet the Christian 
peasant’s chains. There were people in Servia, who 
remembered, when _Russia withdrew her protecting 
army in 1812 to defend her own capital from the 
French, (and at the request of the British envoy, 
who impressed upon her general that British influence 
was sufficient to enforce the amnesty she had de- 
manded for her protegés from the Turks, as onc of 
the asticles of peace), how a Pasha and his Asiatic 
soldicry ravaged the unhappy province, and planted 
what he called in his report to the Sultan a uety forest, 
that is, covered the fields with stakes, on which men, 
and even women and children, were impaled. It was 
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only since the Treaty of 1829, between the Emperor 
Nicolas and the Sultan, that the Black Sea was free 
to merchant ships of all nations; and before a 
Russian ficet floated on those waters, they bristled with 
the masts of Turkish and Laze pirates, openly pro- 
tected by the Ottoman Government. In return, these 
pirates robbed the surrounding coasts of boys, women 
and girls to supply the slave markets and harems 
at Constantinople. No forcign nation dare trust a 
Turkish cadi to judge its subjects, and forcign courts 
of law were maintained for that purpose in Turkey 
by every European nation, including Great Britain, 
The native Christians were in the same position as 
the Russian serfs, so far as their word not being taken 
against a freeman, who was in this instance a Ma- 
hometan ; but there was no superior power in Turkey 
like that of the Czar, the ecclesiastics, or the Russian 
senate, to take up their cause if any special act of 
barbarity was perpetrated against them. The per- 
mission to attend Christian services and to receive 
Christian burial was exacted for them in an article 
of peace by Russia. They had to look to every 
favour or justice they received to foreign pressure, 
and that pressure only from their co-religionists in 
Russia. More than three centuries ago, Giacomo 
Soranzo, the Venetian ambassador at the court of 
Suleiman I., made the following report to the Doge: 
“ The Grand-Duke of the Muscovites is chiefly feared 
by the Sultan because he belongs to the same-Greek 
Church as do the inhabitants of Bulgaria, Bosnia, 
Servia, the Morea, and Greece, who on that account 
are greatly devoted to his name. These populations 
will always be ready to take up arms to liberate them- 
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selves from the Turkish yoke, and to submit 
themselves to the rule of the Grand-Duke.” Even 
while Russia was herself under a Mahometan yoke, she 
sent a sum of money to the Greck Emperor in 1398 
to help him to defend Constantinople from the Turks; 
and ever since that time has assisted in the support of 
the Christian churches in Syria, Turkey and Greece. 
In 1853 she was admitted to be the Protector by 
Treaties of her co-rcligionists throughout the East. 
The Crimean War is now acknowledged by all 
sides to have been courted by Napolcon III. for his 
own dynastic interests; and Lord Palmerston’s dis- 
like to the Orleans family inclined him to assist in 
securing their rival on the French throne. But ia 
November, 1859,! Lord Palmerston made the mourn- 
ful admission that it seemed to be the French 'm- 
peror’s object to attack in succession all the powers 
who caused the fall of the First Empire, and by 
offering easy terms of peace, first to Russia, and 
then to Austria, to obtain one or both as a future 
ally against Great Britain, so that we were dependent 
upon Russia's forgetfulness of injuries or good sense * 
for not being subjected to a greater calamity than 
could accrue to us from the fall of the Turkish 
Empire, and we had not obtained a permanent ally 
in France, when we substituted her for Russia) We 
crushed the Russian navy, but with our Nelson and 
Collingwood traditions we had no need to fear a con- 
tinent& rival on the sea. The war destroyed more 


1 * Life of Lord Palmerston.’ 

> A recent publication by M. de Cavssgnac shows that Napoleon IIT. 
fully intended to declare war with Great Britain in 1859, but was deterred 
Dy the bad harvest. 
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than 500,000 Russian lives (and indirectly as many 
Turks), but mere butchery was never our aim in a 
campaign. Yet for good or evil the Crimean War pro- 
duced important consequences in the position of the 
European powers; for it affected the last twenty- 
seven years, coming as it did after forty years’ peace, 
as much as the French Revolution affected the first 
fifteen ycars of this century, and we may go back 
to 1815 to find the origin of the Crimean War. 
The Duke of Saxe-Coburg (brother to the Prince 
Consort) was also active in trying to form a league 
among the German powers, to dissolve the alliance 
of the three Emperors, which had existed more or 
less since 1814, and to amalgamate the smaller states 
with Prussia and Austria. The Emperor Nicolas 
being nearly related or connected with Wurtem- 
berg, Darmstadt, Hanover, Holland, Nassau, Saxe- 
Weimar, Mecklenberg-Schwerin, and Baden, who 
were all opposed to the union, and to the loss of 
their hereditary rights, took up their cause; and in 
a correspondence with both the Duke and the Prince 
Consort, strongly objected to any alteration of the 
settlement made by the Treaty of Vienna in 1815.! 


1 In 1851, at a Congress of Princes held in Dresden, Austria pro- 
posed that the Italian, Hungarian, and Slavonic provinces of Austria 
should be incorporated in the German confederation. Koswuth and the 
Hangarian exiles opposed it in = memorial, which drew a parallel 
Detween the conduct of Austria and Rusna during the Hungarian War, 
much to Russia's credit, but explaining the danger accruing to Europe by 
the extension of the power of Russia, owing to its infinence over Hungary. 
‘The greatest objection came from Nspoleon Bonaparte, then French 
President, who declared that he should consider it a casur belli, and sent 
a special diplomatic agent to St. Petersburg with this intimation. The 
Emperor Nicolas hinted to the Emperor Francis Joseph in an autograph 
letter that it would be well not to throw difficulties in the way of the 
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The Duke of Saxe-Coburg became possessed with 
the idea that an alliance between France and Rusia 
was to be dreaded, and did his best to bring about 
the Crimean War to avert it! Lord Palmerston was 
aware that Napoleon’s real object was the Rhine 
Provinces, or even to back out of the Eastern com- 
plications, when he had provoked them, leaving the 
Russians and Turks to fight alone, while France 
attacked Germany. From his correspondence ten 
years later, concerning Schleswig-llolstein, he ap- 
peared to under-rate the powcr of Germany, and 
to think that France had only to attack Prussia, 
and her conquest of the Rhenish provinces was 
secure ; while of Russia he says: “She will in due 
time become a power, almost as great as the old 
Roman Empire. She can become mistress of all Asia, 
except British India, whenever she chooses to take 
it. Germany ought to be strong, in order to resist 
Russian aggression.” 

So, to support the new Jirench Empire, yet to 
avert her arms from Germany, we declared war 
against Russia in 1854. German strength and unity 
has cost much blood and treasure in this gencration 
to all the European powers except Sweden, and the 
Peninsula. It is to be hoped that the impire will 
show herself worthy of it. 





French President in his international relations ; the Court of Vienna 
at last gave up the idea, after pertinacioasy clinging to it for more than 
a year.9 Of course Saxe-Coburg cuuld only have heen affected indirectly 
bya great European war, and the Duke resented its prevention. He 
wrote a violent pamphlet against both Russia and France in 1859, 
conjaring England, Prassia, and Austria to unite sgainst them, The 
Csar also interfered to save Belgiam from France in 1851. 
1 See the Duke’s pamphlet. 
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In December, 1852, Louis Napoleon's assumption 
of the title of Emperor of the French, after taking 
an oath to preserve the Republic, and only a few 
months carlier assuring the ambassadors, that he had 
no intention of changing the government in France, 
gave some alarm to those statesmen, who assisted 
in the affairs of the first part of this century, and 
thought they saw in it the recommencement of that 
policy which cost Great Britain alone morc than 
%300,000,0c0 to repress, and was the cause of so 
much loss and bloodshed to Europe in a previous 
age. The Emperor Nicolas of Russia was now the 
senior sovercign in Europe. He grew up amid the 
wars which distracted the continent from the first 
French Revolution till 1815. At the impressionable 
age of sixtcen, he mourned with his whole nation 
over the sacrifice of Moscow ; he visited that city 
when still in ruins, and saw his empire thrown back 
at least twenty years by the enormous efforts made 
to resist the whole of Europe led by France in 1812. 
He marched by the side of his brother into Paris in 
1814, and heard Alexander I. hailed on all sides as 
the liberator of the Continent, and he had enjoyed 
a comparatively peaceful reign, owing to the settle- 
ment of Europe by the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, 
and the subsequent alliance between Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia. A special article of that Treaty, inserted 
at the desire of England, provided, that no member 
of the family of Napoleon should ever be permitted 
to remount the throne of France, “What I dread for 
Russia,” one of her most famous marshals used to say, 
“is another European coalition against her, but more 
skilfully conducted than that of Napoleon, in 1812.” 
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The Emperor Nicolas never showed any particular 
enmity to the Bonaparte family. He was the onty 
sovercign who, in 1830, protested againt the expulsion 
of Queen Hortense and her son Louis Napoleon from 
Rome ; and to the disgust of his German relatives, he 
allowed his daughter to marry the son of Eugt 
Beauharnais, while refusing for his niece the hand of 
the Comte de Chambord. His wife (the daughter of 
Queen Louise of Prussia) reccived visits from the 
ex-kings Louis and Jerome Bonaparte at Florence 
in 1846; but he considered that the Bonapartes 
should only be restored to a place in the family of 
European kings, on the formal agreement and per- 
mission of the powers who signed the Treaty which 
expelled them, and that neither should take upon 
herself to defy an article in that Treaty, without 
this formal agreement. Ilis forcign minister, Count 
Nesselrode, had held office cver since that Treaty 
was made, and signed it. The Czar’s favourite aide- 
de-camp, Count Orlof, signed the Treaty of Paris 
in 1814; Prince Menzikof, all, in fact, of the Russian 
ministers, took part in the long war which preceded 
these Treaties; and in which Russia herself was first 
involved as simply an ally of Great Britain ; but the 
Czar did not realize the change in British fecling and 
in the British Government ; and that now, far from 
trying to repress France, England was looking out 
for an ally strong enough to curb Russia. Our 
military and naval men grieved over the slow pro- 
motion and lack of honours in the torpidity of a 
lengthened peace ; and Napoleon III. was particularly 
civil to Englishmen, having lived ong in this country, 
and leammed how to flatter the national pride. At the 
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same time the violent means by which he rose to 
power absolutely required a foreign success to induce 
his people to forget it. Though he stated that his 
Empire was to be peace, he had more than once 
said that his dynasty could only keep the throne 
by a war every three years; echoing the sentiment 
of the first Napoleon, whose only idea of governing 
a people was to put down every aspiration for liberal 
institutions and a free press. 

When Napoleon III, was proclaimed, he sent for 
M. Kisselef, the Russian Chargé-d’Affaires in Paris, 
and told him to lay before his master a proposal for 
an offensive and defensive alliance between France 
and Russia. He said that in his position, an alliance 
with onc of the great powers was absolutely necessary, 
and, morcover, he was ambitious ; the irritated shade 
of his uncle would haunt him if he allied himself 
with England, while Russia and he might govern the 
world, and England would be no more, He had 
always “admired the character of the Emperor Nicolas, 
and desired his friendship, which he offered on his 
own part, not only to his brother, but to his model 
hero.” But the Czar preferred his alliance with 
England, and refused to lend himself to the time- 
serving policy of the new Emperor. When Kisselef 
gave a reply to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and added that 
his sovereign could not yet address Napoleon as “my 
brother,” but would style him “my dear friend,” till 
he had conferred with his co-signatories of the Treaty 
of 1815,\—and that he could acknowledge him as 


+ When the Emperor Paul proposed to Great Britain to acknowledge 
the first Napoleon as the head of the French nation, since he was 
placed there by the people, our ministers regarded it as an insane freak, 
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Napolcon IT; but not as Napoleon III, because he 
had never acknowledged the sovercignty of the Duke 
of Reichstadt—the French minister said he was very. 
sorry, for this caprice might prove fatal to Russia. 
France at once offered her alliance to Great Britain, 
who eagerly accepted it ; but the Czar still did not 
see the danger of her restless vigour being directed 
against himself, “to repair the way to Mosca 
Napoleon III. afterwards put it; and to his mi 
he accounted for England's hasty recognition of 
Napoleon ILI. without remembering the stipulation 
by which she bound her Allies at Vienna, or having 
any communication with them, from a probable 
“desire to bind Napoleon IIE. the more effectually to 
the Treaties of 1815, and to an acknowledgment of 
the statu quo, or present limits of France." 

But directly after this, Napoleon III. exercised 
pressure on the Sultan of Turkey, to give the 
Latin Christians some power over the much larger 
body of Greck Christians in Jerusalem. The French 
at that time occupied Rome by force, and Napoleon 
III. also suggested that in the same way Irench 
troops should occupy Jerusalem.! The admiration 
which one member at least of the British Cabinet 
entertained for the French Emperor would probably 
have allowed this to be done, in which case, if 
Russia had not interfered, French influence would 
have become paramount over Egypt, and ours and 
that ef the Eastern Church in Syria been destroyed, 
It was an imitation of the policy of Napolcon I. 
before he suddenly declared war with Prussia in 1806 ; 


1 While more than 10,000 pilgrims of the Eastern Church annually 
visit Jerusalem, there are only from 80 to 100 Romanist pilgrims, 
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and the Czar and his Cabinet took alarm. The Czar 
remembered the influence which the envoys of the 
first Napoleon acquired at the Porte, when France 
wished to attack Russia, and the great power the 
British ambassador notoriously possessed over the 
Sultan; and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s equally 
notorious misunderstanding with the Russian minister, 
who had induced the Czar not to reccive him at his 
Court in 1841, was an additional cause of fear, when 
England had formed a close alliance with France, 
He sent Prince Menzikof to remind the Sultan of the 
several treaties with Russia—treatices which our 
Cabinct admitted to exist—which gave the Czar the 
protectorate of the Christians in Turkey; and 
Napoleon TIL, under the pretence that the Russian 
ambassador had behaved discourtcously, and excited 
Moslem fanaticism, in defiance of a Treaty sent French 
men-of-war through the Dardanelles. Russia, hemmed. 
in by the Sound and the Dardanelles, is at the mercy 
of a Western belligerent power allied with Turkey, 
and can hold no pledge for their moderation, except 
through attacking Turkey herself, The entrance of 
the Dardanelles, where, at the request of Napoleon 
IIL, the French ficet was soon joincd by that of 
Great Britain, was directly throwing down the 
gauntlet to Russia, and Nicolas answered it by 
occupying Roumania, in the same way that we once 
occupied Greece ; but engaging to retire as soon as 
the Allied fleet returned to the Mediterranean» But 
before this date the Czar held a conversation, intended 
to be confidential, with the British Ambassador, on 
the part that England and Russia should follow, if 
France pursued an aggressive policy in the East, and 
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seemed likely to absorb Turkey ; and, as this was 
published by the British Government, it served to 
inflame the public, who were in possession of only 
half of the story, and knew nothing as yet of the 
other side. 

There was no doubt a warlike faction in Russia, 
headed by the Metropolitan Philarctes, the young 
Grand-Duke Constantine, and old Prince Menzikof, 
who argued that the new Empire in France must 
sustain itself as formerly by conquest, and fearing the 
strength of its immediate neighbours, would turn its 
attention to the absorption of Turkey. Was the 
Eastern Church, they asked, after its long martyrdom 
and gallant struggle with its infidel oppressors, to 
‘be crushed for ever under its rival, the schismatic 
Roman Church, in the free-thinking form of France? 
This was not mercly a political question with Nicolas 
himself; for the memoirs of Gencral Mouravief state, 
that in 1830 the Emperor suggested to his Cabinet 
that the best solution of the Eastern question would 
be the conversion of the Sultan to Christianity, as he 
had heard that he was a very lax Mahomctan ; a pro- 
posal which greatly diverted the frivolous old Nessel- 
rode, who was a Protestant. But the instructions 
given to Prince Menzikof, when he went on his 
mission to Constantinople, prove that the Czar had 
No idea of hostilities, but expected to arrange every- 
thing by negotiation. “We wish to act in a peaceful, 
friendly, and even courteous way, without rclinquish- 
ing our principles. We refrain from all provocation, 
but we are not inclined to make concessions. We 
will give no gratuitous offence to Louis Napoleon, 
nor wound his natural susceptibilities, ucither are we 
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disposed to yicld to him in anything, nor to admit 
that he has a legitimate right to continue the 
Napoleonic politics and dynasty. Such is the system 
we pursucd from the first, and mean to continue. In 
ordering diplomatic intercourse with France to be 
carried on in certain peculiar forms, we act in 
accordance with our established convictions, and have 
a political object. We wish to dispel the fears 
aroused in all the weak States, especially Turkey, by 
the new French Government, . . . We are driven to 
assume that, requiring some commotion to obtain his 
ambitious schemes, and fearing that if he laid a hand 
on Belgium or on the Rhine, he would be resisted by 
a European coalition, he will be tempted to give 
trouble in the East, as the surest means of carrying 
his policy into effect... . Your conduct must be 
chiefly modelled upon that of the new French 
representative,” 

These instructions event on to observe “that the 
Cabinct of Great Britain had too recently come into 
office for Russia to judge of its policy, but the 
character and antecedents of Lord Aberdeen (who 
had assisted with the Emperor Alexander I. and 
Count Nessclrode at the Congresses of Chatillon 
and Vienna) entitled her to trust to its moderation 
and good sense. England could no longer feel the 
sympathy with despotic France which she felt for 
the constitutional monarchy of Louis Philippe. She 
must perceive that, under pretence of aimingsat re- 
ligious influence, France seeks to make her policy 
paramount. Moved by these and similar considera- 
tions, we, upon the accession of the present English 
Cabinet, informed the new Ministers very frankly 
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what our objects were, and in what way we wished to 
promote them by Prince Menzikof's mission. We 
wished to remove any doubt England might feel as 
to our intentions towards the Porte, and while puint- 
ing out the probable designs of Louis Napoleon, 
begged the British Government to act firmly, both 
at Paris and Constantinople, so that Napoleon might 
not hope for English aid, if he chose to go to war in 
the East... . Our latest news,” concluded Nesscl- 
rode, “shows that Lord Aberdcen is trying carnestly 
to avert the consequences of the high-handed and 
imperious steps of the French Envoy. Ile has full 
confidence in the temperate and conservative inten- 
tions of our Emperor, and we have every right to 
hope, that instructions couched in the same spirit 
will be sent by Great Britain to her ambassador 
in Turkey.” 

It was the great aim of the Emperor Nicolas to 
bequeathe his crown to his heir in a moment of pro- 
found peace at home and abroad; and it was the 
precautions he now took to secure that object 
which perhaps prevented its accomplishment. But 
Napoleon’s after-carcer certainly justified his view 
of the real aim of that prince; and within a year 
after the Crimean War, the French Emperor suggested 
to Lord Palmerston that France and England should 
divide the African possessions of Turkey, which both 
powers had guarantced in the Treaty of eace. 
Nicolas often referred to the fact that he had cx- 
ceeded the age of any Imperial Prince of Russia 
since the fifteenth century; but he thought that 
Austria and Prussia’s good will was sccured by the 
important services rendered to both by Russia, and 
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that their alliance ensured peace. Unfortunately 
much was done in this country to excite a clamour 
for war. Old stories once current about the Emperor 
Paul, and even Ivan the Terrible, were reproduced, 
and ascribed to Nicolas; while the drunken Sultan 
Abdul Medjid was exalted into a hero of chivalry, 
although he showed himsclf incapable of the smallest 
heroism or self-sacrifice for the sake of his country. 
Several old Whigs, and admirers of the first Napoleon, 
still lived, and rejoiced at this opportunity of wreak- 
ing their vengeance on the chief agent of his fall. 
A peer of 93 delivered a speech full of “ burning 
hatred” against the Czar. Another pleaded that 
German independence was threatened, because he 
paid the debts of her princes, and even pensioned 
them, without thinking it necessary to add, that these 
pensions were the payments due to his German 
nephews and brothers-in-law, by the marriage settle- 
ments on his sisters, the Grand-Duchesses Mary, 
Helena, Catherine, Alexandra and Anna, arid on his 
sister-in-law, the elder sister of the Duchess of Kent ; 
and that the debts were those of the Duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, paid by his son-in-law the Czarovitz, 
No orator who viewed the question in an unprejudiced 
light could obtain a hearing, and no book opposed 
to the French alliance, or reminding the world that 
Russia had assisted us against Napoleon I. could 
find a publisher. It was proposed to destroy the 
memorials of Waterloo, and the church bells which 
rang annually on June 18 were in future to be silent, 
England literally flew into the arms of France, 

In 1839, Napoleon III. published in his “Idées”: 
—“At the present day I see only two Governments 
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fulfilling their providential mission; the two colasei at 
the extremities of the old world and the new. While 
our old European centre is like a volcano, the East 
and the Western nations are unhesitatingly advancing, 
towards improvement, the onc obedient to the will 
of an individual, the other guided by freedom. In 
Russia it is to the Imperial dynasty we are indebted 
for the whole of that movement which for a century 
and a half has been rescuing that vast Empire from 
barbarism. The Imperial power has to struggle 
against all the time-honoured prejudices of our 
antique Europe; it must centralize as much as 
possible in the hands of an individual, the whole 
energy of the State, to destroy the abuses which 
perpetuate themselves under the cover of commercial 
and feudal privileges. It is from Russia alone that 
the East can receive the amcliorations that await it.” 

After writing the above, it is not surprising that, 
when the first difficulties arose, Napoleon III. showed 
little wish to continue the war ; and when the Empcror 
Nicolas died, was only deterred by the British alliance 
from making peace. The Crimean War was not popular 
with the French. They remembered what they owed 
to Russia in 1814-15, and that France would have been 
divided by the Prussians and Austrians, with the con- 
sent of Great Britain, except for the interference of 
Alexander I.; and they were never worked up into 
the state of indignation felt by the English against 
the Russians during this campaign; but .now say 
that if it had not taken place, Russia might have 
prevented the partition of France by Prussia in 1871. 
Napoleon IIL even expressed a wish, that the Russians 
might beat the Turks in Bulgaria. 
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The part which Austria took with Western Europe 
against Russia, greatly astonished the Czar, who, at 
the urgent request of the mother of Francis-Joseph, 
had saved her son's empire from dissolution in 1848, 
and had a warm feeling for the youth who ascended 
a throne under rather similar circumstances to himself. 
He was preparing to set off to mect Francis-Joseph 
at a frontier town to try his personal influence, when 
he was laid up with an attack of erysipelas, and 
sent Count Orlof instead, to Vienna. The Austrian 
Emperor, attracted by a French plan of forming a 
European coalition against Russia, like that of 1812, 
desired Orlof to carry back to his master the signifi- 
cant message, that the interests and dignity of Austria 
must be his first thought ; whereupon Nicolas observed 
that there had been but one greater fool than himsclf, 
and that was the Polish King Sobieski, who rescued 
Vienna from an invasion of the Turks. On Dec. 5, 
1854, Austria made a secret alliance with England and 
France. “If France,” wrote Kinglake, “had been 
mistress of herself, or if England had been free from 
passion and craving for adventure, the war would 
have been virtually at an end on the day when the 
Russian army completed its retreat from the Danube, 
and re-entered the Czar’s dominions.” Also, if Lord 
Aberdecn’s views had prevailed, the war would have 
‘been avoided, and a man whose services had been 
so valuable, and for so many years devoted to his 
country, deserved more deference than he received 
from it. Remembering our old alliance, he said 
that to him it was like a war between England and. 
Scotland. “ Notwithstanding,” he wrote Nov. 4, 1853, 
“the favourable opinion entertained by many, it is 
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difficult to believe in the improvement of the Turks. 
Under the pressure of the moment, benevolent de- 
erees may be issued; but these, except under the 
eye of some foreign minister, are entirely neglected, 
their whole system is radically vicious and inhuman. 
I do not refer to fables which may be invented at St. 
Petersburg or Vienna, but to numerous despatches 
of Lord Stratford himself, and of our Consuls, who 
describe a frighful picture of lawless oppression and 
cruelty,” etc. 

A passage in the Life of the Prince Consort shows 
that Her Majesty, young as she was, took a calmer 
view of the Eastern Question in 1854 than the states- 
man who undertook to advise her on forcign affairs, 
After concluding an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Turkey, he ordered the British fleet to pass into 
the Black Sca if the Russian flect came out of Sevas- 
topol, but took no steps to prevent the Turks from 
provoking an attack which might involve us in war, 
‘When informed of this decision, the Queen wrote to 
Lord Clarendon, October 11, to express her misgivings. 
“It appears to the Queen that we have taken on 
ourselves, in conjunction with France, all the risks 
of a European war, without having bound Turkey 
to any conditions with respect to provoking it, 
The 120 fanatical Turks constituting the Divan at 
Constantinople, are left sole judges of the line of 
policy to be pursued, and made cognizant at the 
same time of the fact, that England and France have 
bound themselves to defend the Turkish territory, 
This is entrusting them with a power which Parliament 
has been jealous of confiding even to the hands of the 
British Crown. It may be a question whether England 
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ought to go to war for the defence of the so-called 
Turkish independence ; but there can be none that if 
she does so, she ought to be the sole judge of what 
constitutes a breach of that independence, and have 
the fullest power to prevent by negotiation the break- 
ing out of the war.” 

The Turks, taking advantage of the British and 
French alliance, at once declared war with Russia; 
and before the news could reach St. Petersburg, de- 
spatched an army over the Russo-Armenian frontier, 
and seized on Fort St. Nicolas ; for no telegraph then 
existed between that part of Russia and her seat of 
government, and the disturbances in the Caucasus 
obliged communication with Russian Armenia to 
be carried on by sea. At the same time, the Turks 
posted their ficet at Sinope, to prevent the Russian 
vessels from provisioning or reinforcing their own 
troops, meaning in due course to pounce down on 
Sevastopol. The Russian admirals, stung by the 
sneers as to their navy, which appeared in the 
English press, left their ports and hovered about 
Sinope for several days hoping to lure the English 
ships into the Black Sea, and then, after this ample 
warning, closed round the Turkish fleet (which began 
the attack), and gained a signal victory. The Turkish 
ships were all captured or sunk, but the loss of life 
was much exaggerated at the time, which is not 
surprising, when even our own loss at the Balaklava 
Charge was computed at more than twice the real 
number who fell, and an Oriental’s statement of 
numbers is always far wide of the truth. But this 
victory arrested the Turkish progress in Russian 
Armenia, which took the Russians by surprise ; and 
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one of our most eminent generals, then in Asia 
Minor, draws a terrible picture of the inevitable con- 
dition of Georgia, if “these brutes,” as he styles the 
Turkish officers, succeeded in penetrating into that 
country. A fetter equally strong was sent by an 
English consul to the London Vews, describing the 
fearful excesses of which the Turks had already been 
guilty within the Russian territory ; but as the Allied 
fleets had received orders to prevent the Russian 
ships from leaving their harbours, the battle of 
Sinope, and its result, produced much sensation in 
England, and a letter, more intended to impress 
Europe than the Czar, from Napoleon ILI, to the 
Emperor Nicolas. The Czar replied in an autograph 
letter (February 9, 1854) :— 

“When you complain, Sire,” he wrote, “of our 
army entering the principalitics, you forget that 
the Allied flcct had first cruised in the ncighbour- 
hood of the Dardanelles. It encouraged the Turks, 
and paralyzed beforchand the success of ncgotia- 
tions, by showing them that France and England 
were ready to maintain their cause at all risks. 
And again, your Majesty attributes to the explan- 
atory comments of my Cabinet on the Vienna Note, 
the impossibility of France and England recom- 
mending its adoption to the Porte, But your Majesty 
may be able to recall to mind that our commentary 
Sollowed, and did not precede the acceptance pure and 
simpl@ of the Note; and I think that the Powers, if 
they really desired peace, were bound to demand as a 
preliminary, that adoption pure and simple, instcad of 
permitting the Porte to modify what we had adopted 
without change. .. . Unhappily in the interval, a 
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portion of the Anglo-French fleet had already entered 
the Dardanelles, under the pretext of protecting there 
the life and property of English and French subjects ; 
and to allow the whole ficet to enter without violat- 
ing the Treaty of 1841, it was necessary that war 
should be declared by the Ottoman Government. It 
is my opinion, that if France and England had desired 
peace as I did, they should have prevented this declara- 
tion of war, or if it were made, at least have acted so 
as 1o keep it within the narrow limits of the Danube, 
that I might not be forcibly torn away from the purely 
defensive system I wished to follow. But from the 
moment that the Turks were allowed to attack our 
Asiatic territory, to storm one of our frontier posts 
even before the term fixed for the commencement of 
hostilities, to blockade Akaltsik and to devastate the 
province of Armenia; from the moment that it was 
left free to the Ottoman flect to convey troops, arms, 
and ammunition to our coasts, could it be reasonably 
expected that we should patiently await the result of 
such an attempt? Was it not to be supposed that we 
should do everything in our power to forestall it? 
The affair of Sinope was the forced consequence of 
the attitude of the two powers, and the event surely 
must have been expected by them. If the cannon- 
shots of Sinope sounded painfully in the hearts of 
French and English patriots, does your Majesty sup- 
pose that the menacing presence of the 3000 guns you 
speak of, and their entry into the Black Sea, aré facts 
without an echo in the heart of the nation which I 
have the honour to defend? I hear first from you, 
Sire, ... that at the same time they protected the 
provisioning of the Turkish troops on their own 
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territory, the two powers resolved to forbid us the 
navigation of the Black Sea, that is to say, the right 
of provisioning our own coasts, I leave it to your 
Majesty to consider, if that is, as you say, to facilitate 
peace. Whatever your Majesty decides, it is not threats 
that will make me yield. If, however, your Majesty, 
less indifferent to my honour, should frankly rcturn to 
our programme, if you will offer me a cordial hand, as 1 
now offer you mine at this last moment, I will willingly 
forget how offensive the past has been to my feelings, 
Then, Sire, we may discuss, and perhaps come to an 
understanding. Let your flect confine itself to prevent 
the Turks taking new forces to the theatre of war. I 
willingly promise they shall have nothing to fear from 
attempts of mine,” etc. 

It has always been allowed that the Czarovitz did 
his utmost at this time to preserve peace, Austria, 
after much vacillation, begun to fear a demonstration 
in Hungary and her Slavonic Provinces on behalf of 
Russia ; and, in concert with Prussia, offered to 
mediate a return to amicable relations, if Russia 
abandoned Roumania ; and the Czarovitz, belicving 
that such a course would prevent the war, put his 
name first to a petition from the Senate to the 
Emperor, pointing out that the nation viewed with 
extreme regret the rupture with England, its old 
ally ; and could not sympathize in any high-handed 
measure which was condemned by Europe, and 
woul@ provoke a war; finally requesting him to 
accept Austria and Prussia’s offer, to prevent hos- 
tilities, and fulfil the condition of it, by abandoning 
Roumania. This principality was formally annexed 
to Russia in 1810, but abandoned two ycars later in 
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exchange for the very protectorate of the Christians 
which was now the question in dispute. The Emperor, 
after some demur, consented, and withdrew his army, 
which had suffered great losses, across the Pruth. 
Austria at once occupied Roumania, and quartered 
her soldiers at the expense of the natives, whom she 
treated in all respects like a conquered people, 
“ Austria has succeeded in making Russia regretted,” 
said a Franco-Pole, General Chrzanowski, in 1855." 
“T have correspondents in Jassy and Bucharest, 
They tell me that nothing has so prepared the people 
for incorporation with Russia as their experience of 
Austrian rule. The pressure of Russia is heavy, but 
gradual; the Austrians are brutal and impatient.” 
“ Austria,” wrote Bismarck, “hoped to lame Russia 
in 1855, and secure the best half of Turkey, though 
she had been saved by Russia in 1848.” 

There is little doubt that this Austrian occupation 
of Roumania, and its consequences, was the reason 
that Russia maintained such a firm grasp on Rou- 
mania, till the Peace Congress at Berlin secured her 
against the prospect of having to fight both Austria 
and Great Britain in 1878, after the Russo-Turkish 
‘War. For Russia it was a most disastrous movement, 
as the Allies, far from wishing to avoid the calamity 
of a prolonged war, now considered Turkey safe from 
attack, so that their armies might carry it into the 


1 Chreanowski, though an anti-Russian, declared that the initle of 
Tehernays was nothing but a sortie of half-starved ragged soldiers, 
many stricken with fever from the close quarters at Sevastopol, at sight 
of whom the Sardinians ran eway, but a French force came to their aid, 
whereupon the Russians retired into the fortress. It was called a battle 
to enable the Sardinian army to put a name on its fags. 
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enemy’s quarters, and enter the Crimea, where the 
desolation which was effected has not been effaced, 
after twenty-seven years. 

The Czarovitz was appointed Military Governor of 
St. Petersburg, when it was threatened by the Allied 
fleet; and when Austria assumed a hostile attitude 
and entered into an alliance with England and 
France, he was made Commander-in-Chicf of the 
large army posted in Poland, to oppose the passage 
of the Russian fronticr. Perhaps Austria remembered 
the defeats she sustained in those very provinces in 
1812 as the ally of France, for she refrained from 
entering the Russian territory; and as the war 
became strictly defensive on the side of the Czar, 
this portion of his forces was never engaged. In 
December, 1854, the Czarovitz returned to St. 
Petersburg on account of his mother’s scrious illncss, 
and of his father’s failing health, The German 
papers asserted that at this time he was also in 
bad health, and showed symptoms of consumption. 
France and England had declared war on the 
previous 27th of March, and up to the last moment 
the Czar could not believe that this step would be 
taken by his old ally. In the Royal Proclamation, 
Lord Palmerston took a retrospective view, basing it 
on “England's sympathy with right against wrong,” 
and her fear for the safety of her Turkish ally. He 
might have added that it was undertaken against a 
moreancient ally, as a sort of compensation to the 
Bonaparte dynasty for having once deprived it of the 
throne of France, as a foreign war in alliance with 
Great Britain was the policy of all others which would 
strengthen Napoleon III. in his place, and give him 
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weight in Europe ; and also to induce him to keep 
peace with Prussia. This power at first showed 
sympathy with Russia, But in 1848, the province of 
Neufchatel, an appanage of the Prussian crown, had 
declared itself independent, and it was the great wish 
of Frederick William IV. to recover it, France and 
England might agree to restore it, as the price of his 
alliance, so he sent word to his brother-in-law the 
Czar, that he must consider the interests of his people 
rather than family relationships, and that Prussia must 
devise means without Russia, to maintain the equili- 
brium of Europe. On this, the Chevalier de Bunsen, 
his Ambassador in London, was sent to Berlin with 
a suggestion, that as Prussia wanted sea-board, she 
would have an opportunity of annexing the Russian 
Baltic coasts if she joined in the war. The King was 
extremely angry at this proposal to fight a relative 
and ally, merely to despoil him; and de Bunsen 
resigned his post, The last autograph letter from the 
Czar to Queen Victoria was an explanation of his 
policy, cight pages long, written in October, 1853, to 
announce the birth of his grand-daughter, the Duchess 
of Edinburgh. But the English press had already 
restored the Crimea to Turkey ; Georgia to her old 
slave-master Persia; the Duchy of Warsaw to the 
Germans ; Finland to Sweden; and divided Russia 
herself, after sending the Romanof family into exile, 
Her power was now as much underrated as in a 
moment of panic it had been overdrawn. When 
England and France actually declared war, the King 
of Prussia wrote to her Majesty to excuse his own 
neutrality. 

“The war,” he said, “will now be, in the highest 
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sense of the word, a war for an idea. The Russian 
preponderance is to be broken down. Well, 1, her 
neighbour, never felt that preponderance, and never 
yielded to it, And England in truth has felt it even 
less, The equilibrium of Europe will be menaced by 
this war, for the world’s greatest powers will be 
weakened by it. But, above all, suffer me to ask, 
Does God's law justify a war for an idea?” He 
implored the Queen for “the sake of the Prince of 
Peace, not to reject the Russian proposals.” He, 
mindful of the horrors of the war of 1814-15, in 
which he had taken part, recalls that war to her, and 
Russia's scrvices at that period to all Europe. “1 know 
the Russian Emperor is ardently desirous of peace. 
Let your Majesty build a bridge for the principle of 
his life, the Imperial honour, he will walk over it, 
praising God. For this I pledge mysclf.... My 
people and mysclf are of one mind. They require 
absolute neutrality from me. They say, and | say, 
what have we to do with the Turk? The Turk has 
plenty of good fricnds, but the Empcror is a noble 
gentleman, and has done us no harm.” Her Majesty's 
answer, written by the Prince Consort, said, “I am 
aware that the Emperor of Russia docs not wish for 
war ;” but he added, that the Emperor having made 
demands on the Porte which the united European 
Powers declared incompatible with her independence 
(the fulfilment of ancient treaties, which, in licu of 
territery, had granted the protection of the Christians 
in Turkey to Russia in 1792 and 1812), and with the 
balance of Europe ; “that the Powers must be pre- 
pared to support their words by acts. . . . Sad that 
they should find their application here, where in other 
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circumstances personal friendship and liking would 
alone prevail! What must be your Majesty’s state 
of mind at seeing them directed against a beloved 
brother-in-law, whom yet, much as you love him, 
your conscience cannot acquit of the crime of having 
by his arbitrary and passionate bearing, brought such 
vast misery upon the world ?” 

To the late King Leopold of the Belgians,’ who 
also disapproved of the war, the Prince Consort wrote, 
“ England's policy is one of pure feeling, and therefore 
often illogical. The Government is a popular Govern- 
ment, and the masses upon whom it rests only feel, 
and do not think.” It was no idea of British interests 
that was then impressed on the British public to make 
the war popular. It was an enthusiasm for the Turk, 
who throughout viewed his friends with hardly less 
dislike than his enemy. Lord Palmerston found it 
necessary to send a remonstrance to the Porte, at the 
mode in which she was spending the new loan 
guaranteed by England in 1855. He added, “The 
Turkish troops are in arrear of their pay. We are 
told that supplies are stopped for want of money. 
Kars and its brave army are lost (for that cause); 
».. and at this crisis, when a proper sense of duty 
would lead the Sultan to stint himself in order to find 
money for the defence of his throne and Empire, he 
launches into extravagances in building palaces, and 
nearly doubles the amount of money applied hig his 
personal expenses,” 

1 4 He showed his sympathies forus .. . He bad done full justice to 
our inteations, His private correspondence with the Emperor Nicolas 
exhibits bis friendly feeling." —Aussian Official Report, 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER IJ. SUCCEEDS TO TIIE 
THRONE.— 1855-1856. 


Tne heavy losscs which the French sustained from 
the cholera in Turkey, before they ever met the 
enemy, cooled the ardour of Napolcon HII. rather 
early in the campaign. The death of Nicolas also 
made a deep impression on him, and from that time 
he was personally anxious for peace with Alexander. 
The Allied flect spent part of the summer of 1854 
within sight of the palace of Peterhof, and the Czar 
seemed to recover the energy of youth in the vigour 
with which he directed the preparations for the war, 
But the battles of Alma and Inkerman inflicted 
incurable wounds, coming after the disastrous 
campaign on the Danube, which was reported to 
have cost Russia, from cholera as well as from shot, 
100,000 men,!_ He never rallicd from these strokes, 
and had an additional anxicty in the illness of his 
wife, who lay for several weeks on what was suppored 
to be her death-bed. The winter was one of unusual 
severity, and in February he was entreated by his 
children and his physician to take more care of his 


1 This dissstrous campaign made Lord Palmenton advise the 
declaration of war, so that Russia might be attackei while stil! 
dispirited and weak, i.c. when there was no longer the alleged motive 
far the war. 
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health, and to guard against the cold; but disregard- 
ing their advice, he continued to inspect his troops, 
till he was laid up with influenza. In this condition he 
received news of the defeat of his forces at Eupatoria, 
which greatly affected him, and apoplectic symptoms 
carried him off on March 2, 1855, at the age of 58, Itis 
said that his physician had met him a few days before, 
going out of doors without a great coat, or any extra 
clothing, when the thermometer was far below zcro, 
and he was bathed in perspiration from the remedies 
given to him for influenza. The doctor remonstrated, 
on which the Emperor replied, “ You have done your 
duty, now I must do mine.” “But Sire,” said the 
doctor, “ it will be your death.” “And if I wish it to 
be so, for the sake of the country,” said the Emperor. 
The doctor made no reply. 

The Emperor is supposed to have hoped that his 
death might make the terms of peace more favourable 
to Russia, in the negotiations just opening at Vienna, 
for so much animosity towards himself was exhibited 
by the Allies. Till within ten days of his death, he 
corresponded with Menzikof about warm clothing 
for the troops, sending thanks and encouragement to 
them for their services, and sympathy in the hardships 
they were forced to undergo. A few days before he 

‘ died, and after a long private interview with his eldest 
son, he transferred to him the Imperial authority. In 
a moment of irritation, he once declared that his son 
was the only officer in the Empire who worfid not 
deceive him, and in his will he stated that his conduct 
had never caused him a moment's pain, and exhorted 
his other children and his grandchildren to serve him 
to their last breath, and to be a shining example to 
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all other subjects. He also exacted an oath from his 
second son Constantine to support the new Emperor's 
Government with all his power, an oath which this 
Prince appears to have honourably kept. He sent 
farewell messages to his absent children, and thanks 
to his troops for their efforts to uphold the dignity of 
the Empire, and a message to Frederick William IV, 
not to forget his father’s will, where he was desired 
never to separate from Russia. He deplored Austria's 
ingratitude, and told his successor that if he found it 
necessary to make concessions to the Allies for the 
sake of peace, not to be deterred by the fear of 
disgrace, for the disgrace would fali on his memory 
and not on his son, who had donc nothing to bring on 
the war. “I wished to bequcathe to you a well- 
ordered peaceful kingdom, but it has pleased Provi- 
dence that it should be otherwise. The burden will 
be heavy. I can now only pray for you, and for 
Russia,” was the last connected sentence which fell 
from the lips of the heart-broken sovercign, as he 
drew his dying breath in the arms of his heir, 

No Prince ever inherited a throne in more trying 
circumstances than the young Emperor. The armics 
of five nations—for Sardinia had joined the Allies 
without a declaration of war—were encamped on 
Russian territory, besides contingents from Egypt, 
and ali the north of Africa; and other nations had 
intimated their intention to join them, with the view 
of annéxing territory or gaining cheap credit ; while 
all the evils caused by blockaded ports, and a para- 
lyzed commerce in a country unable at that time to 
supply itself with salt, iron, lead, or gunpowder, were 
accumulated ; in addition to a growing National debt. 
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The British ships judged and sold their captures, even 
in the ports of neutral Prussia. Bomarsund, Russia’s 
outpost in the Baltic, was destroyed, and the Allied 
fleet could be scen threatening St. Petersburg from 
the Imperial Palace. It was a situation melancholy 
enough to crush the spirit of a nation, which seemed 
to be at enmity with all Europe ; and it was well for 
Russia that no novice ascended the throne, but a 
Prince well versed in public affairs, 

The Emperor Nicolas desired to be buried? with as 
little expense and ceremony as was compatible with 
the occasion; but the usual deputations from the 
various towns and socictics in the Empire attended 
his funeral in the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul on 
March 24, and his brother-in-law, Prince Charles of 
Prussia, as well as the Archduke Ferdinand of 
Austria, represented their respective monarchs, 
Prince Charles brought a message of warm sympathy 
from the King, who was greatly surprised and ex- 
cited by the Emperor's death. He wrote toa German 
friend, that he (the friend) had never fully appreciated 
him, speaking of “the Emperor’s deep and steadfast 
religious faith throughout all trials,” and hoping that 
his correspondent might some day possess the same. 
The agitation which the war caused Frederick 
William IV., pressed on one side by the Western 
powers, and on the other, feeling the obligations 
which Prussia owed to Russia in 1813, added to real 
compassion for his sister, the widowed Empress, the 
victim of a fatal disorder, is believed to have brought 
on the mental alienation from which he suffered 

1 He had previously wished to be buried in the Russian Convent at 
Jerusalem, 
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during the last three years of his life, Strangely 
enough, the same calamity befell King Oscar of 
Sweden, whose counsels were equally divided, when 
he formed a secret treaty with the Allics ; his son, 
the late Charles XV., being a devoted admirer of 
France, and hoping to extort territory from Russia ; 
and his second son preferring a Russian alliance. 
Prince Charles of Prussia was also charged with 
advice to his nephew to conclude peace; but those 
in Russia who could make themselves heard, cried 
out, “No peace so long as the dead of Alia, Inker- 
man, and Sevastopol are unavenged.” liven the 
carriage of the young Empress was followed in the 
streets of St. Petersburg by a mob asking for 
vengeance on their encmics, because it was believed 
that she advocated peace. 

The City entrance to the Winter Palace is three 
miles by road from the church where the Russian 
sovereigns are interred ; although the Palace is only 
on the opposite side of the river, which could be 
crossed on the ice in March, But a terrible accident 
from the ice giving way when it was crowded with 
people, at the funcral of the mother of the Emperor 
Nicolas, has acted as a warning; and after the 
usual custom, the sons of the deceased sovereign, 
including the new Emperor, traversed the whole 
distance on foot, immediately following the hearse. 
The three weeks which elapsed before the funcral, 
were Gilled up with Cabinet Councils and recciving 
deputations, when the Emperor transmitted to the 
amny, the navy, the senate and nobility, the farewell 
thanks that his father had entrusted to him. The 
nobles of St. Petersburg sent a loyal address while 
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Nicolas was on his death-bed. His son gave them an 
early audience. “I have desired to see you, gentle- 
men,” he said, “to repeat to you the words of our 
late benefactor, my father of imperishable memory, 
He was already so weak when your address was sub- 
mitted to him, that he could not read himself the 
expression of your sentiments, so I read it to him. 
Your zeal, gentlemen, brightened his last moments. 
After having heard it all, he said to me, ‘Thank 
them, thank them very sincerely ; assure them that 
I have never doubted their devotion, and now less 
than ever’ I also thank you, and feel sure that you 
will always recollect my father’s message, and will 
transmit it to the rest of your order. It is a very 
difficult time. I always said to the late Emperor that 
I had full confidence in God, Whose mercy would 
protect Russia. I had hoped that we should arrive 
at happicr days together ; but it has pleased God to 
ordain otherwise. I count on you, gentlemen. Let 
us not despair. I am persuaded that the nobility will 
be in every force of the term worthy of itself; for the 
really noble are always at the head of what is great 
and estimable.” Then making the sign of the Cross, 
he added, “May the Lord come to our aid, to enable 
us to avert shame from our native land.”* 


1 In addressing the diplomatic corps, the new Emperor said, “1 
aseare yoo, gentlemen, that I remain faithful toll my father’s sentiments, 
and shall persevere in the course of political principles which were 
adhered to by my uncle Alexander and my father, These principles are 
those of the Holy Alliance. If that Alliance no longer exists, it was 
certainly not the fault of my father. His intentiona were slways just 
“and honourable, and if latterly some have misunderstood them, I have 
no doubt that God and history will do him justice. I am ready to sign 
the agreement that he had accepted. Like him, I wish for peace, and 
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The addresses from the nobles and ecclesiastics to 
the new Emperor all intimated a hope that he would 
not conclude a hasty peace, except on terms such as 
Russia felt herself entitled to demand. The Northern 
Bee, an influential Russian paper at that date, had 
the following article: “The policy of the Emperor 
Nicolas was the cmanation of cquity, law, justice, 
and Imperial honour. His deep sympathy for his co- 
rcligionists induced him to recall to their Turkish 
oppressors the treatics of Kutchuk Kainardjii, of 
Akerman, and of Adrianople. England having svized 
the occasion to annihilate, for commercial purposes, 
the influence of Russia in the East, drew after her 
France, and other Western powers, who forgot both 
their duty as Christian powers and the gratitude they 
owed to Russia.” (Austria, and Sardinia, whose Royal 
family were Russian pensioners for sixteen years, and 
whose independence had been guaranteed with blood 
and treasure by Paul and Alexander I.) “ Iowever, 
Europe overturned by ambitious and egotistical men, 
found the Czar firm, immoveable, the sword in one 
hand, the olive-branch in the other, and the cross in 
his heart. Russia put herself at the disposition of 
her orthodox Emperor. The whole people armed 
to defend its faith, its sovercign, and the honour 
and integrity of Russia, and at that supreme moment, 
the Czar, wise and great, is recalled. We deplore 
him; but we shall not lose the hope founded on the 
wisdom and firmness of the new Czar, the expericnced 


‘wish to see am end to the evils of war ; but if the conferences about to 
‘open at Vienna do not produce an honourable result for us, then, gentle- 
men, at the head of my faithful Russia, 1 will continue the struggle.” 


5 
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pupil of the deceased one, and who is initiated in all 
the great acts of his glorious father.” 

With such feelings, the negotiations for peace at 
Vienna naturally came to nothing. Francis Joseph 
called on Prince Gortshakof, the Russian envoy, to ex- 
press his grief “at losing a tried friend at the moment 
when he was hoping to give him proofs of his gratitude, 
and of a sincere return to ancient paths.” Yet the 
Austrian Minister advocated more exacting terms than 
before, and in concert with the French Minister, who 
had secret orders not toconclude peace, seemed anxious 
to take advantage of the difficulties naturally besctting 
a young sovereign. The negotiation was broken off, 
chiefly on the point of the Caucasian forts, which 
Russia absolutely refused to relinquish to Turkey, or 
to the savage mountaineers, as Georgia and Russian 
Armenia would have been permanently placed at the 
mercy of those who only prized these forts as head- 
quarters for the infamous slave-trade, which annually 
robbed the Christian families of some of their finest 
youth till early in this century. In the course of the 
summer, the present Emperor William I. went to St. 
Petersburg to see his widowed sister, and to urge 
peace. He was touched by her condition, and she 
assured him that it was nothing but the constant 
attention and kindness of her children, especially of 
her eldest son, whose only leisure moments were spent 
in her room, which enabled her to survive her bereave- 
ment, It can hardly be doubted that Prince William, 
being of a warm sympathizing nature, took this 
golden opportunity to advance the alliance which has 
since been so useful to Prussia. 

Throughout the twelve months that the war con- 
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tinued after the accession of Alexander IT. a reference 
to the columns of the newspapers will show the 
reports that were current. “Ie was far advanced in 
consumption.” . . . “The difficultics of his situation 
had disordered his mind, and he spent every moment 
he could at his prayers.” . . . “His nerves were 
shattered with continued anxicty, over-work, and 
sleeplessness, 30 that, even in public, he could not 
refrain from tears.” . . . “He was the victim of 
poison,” etc. But whatever ground there might be for 
these reports, he was working day and night with his 
ministers and the military officials, yct never omitting 
to spend from 8 till 10 vs. with his mother, and 
then rcturning to his work ; reading despatches, and 
the long lists of killed and wounded ; writing sympa- 
thizing letters to bereaved parents and widows ; pro- 
viding for orphans and the wounded; and reviewing 
and encouraging those troops who were preparing to 
march to the seat of war. 

For some time past the censor had been ordered 
to admit all forcign newspapers uncurtailed into 
Russia, and the virulence of the English and French 
press against, not only the Emperor, but the whole 
nation, intensified its irritation with the Allics, But 
when the Emperor Nicolas died, the police were 
instructed in Paris to seize all caricatures of him, 
and to prevent ribald songs from being sung about 
him in the streets. This act was quoted as a prece- 
dent, wen Prince Louis Napoleon was killed in the 
Zulu war, and it had a good effect in Russia. 

Tt had tong been obvious that the Russians 
were fighting against great odds; for, like the 
Prussians before Jena, their gencrals had clung 
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fondly to the weapons and military system which 
had gained their last great victories, so that their old- 
fashioned guns frequently could not reach their enemy, 
while his shot was causing fearful havoc in their 
rgnks; and the powerful Allied fleet bombarded 
-towns, and caused immense destruction to Aritish 
property; to civilians as well as to soldicrs, with little 
tisk to itsclf. The Russians had often to march 
further than from Paris to Moscow, to reach the seat 
of war, through an exceptionally severe winter, and 
over the worst species of country for conveying 
troops and stores ; and when summer arrived, typhus 
fever raged along the northern shores of the Black 
Sea, where it is also said the dreaded plague had 
appeared. They had fortified Poland, and the Gulf 
of Finland ; but were quite unprepared for the landing 
of the Allied armies in the Crimea, which appears to 
have been selected, owing to a memoir sent by Prince 
Metternich to the Duke of Wellington as early as 
1818, It was drawn up by an Austrian Prince and 
Field-Marshal, with his companion, a General and 
a Count, who, treated in a friendly manner by 
Alexander I, had travelled as his guests and with 
his suite to Sevastopol. The titled spies had even 
used the Empcror’s own words to them, in their plan 
for invading his Empire; and they pointed out that 
in a war between Russia and the Western powers, 
Turkey should be involved in the struggle, for then 
the Crimea would be his most vulnerable province. 
The fanaticism of the Mahometan Tartars whom the 
Czar refused to expel, might, they said, be worked 
upon with success. The Crimean War was fatal to 
these poor Mahometans, who had lived, as one of their 
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chiefs told Marshal St. Arnaud, “happily and con- 
tentedly under three sovercigns of Russia.” The 
Turks and French irregulars robbed them of their 
few possessions, and they were compelled to work 
harder than they had ever donc before, for the .Allics, 
Many died from fatigue and sickness, or starvation, 
when the winter began; and at the end of the war, 
whole tribes were induced to migrate to Turkey, as it 
was supposed they would be useful colonists. But the 
inert Turkish Government provided them with neither 
food nor shelter in the pestilential district of Varna, 
where they were disembarked. Famine and cholera 
swept off 150,00c, but the remnant were at Jength 
allowed to settle in the Dobrudscha, which their 
industry has rescued from 2 malarious waste. 

In September, 1855, after a terrible bombardment 
for three days, during which the wounded were killed 
in the hospitals of Sevastopol by the Allicd shells, 
and more Russian soldicrs were placed hors de combat 
than the British army lost during the whole French 
‘War from 1809 to 1816, the southern half of the 
beleaguered city was abandoned —a heap of blood- 
stained ruins—to the Allies. The news was not un- 
expected at St. Petersburg, and on September 11, the 
Emperor published an order of the day, thanking the 
“heroic warriors for the defence.” All parties admit 
that they well deserved it. “In the course of eleven 
months the garrison of Sevastopol has disputed with 
a pow€rful enemy for every inch of ground of the 
surrounding country, and each of its enterprises was 
distinguished by the most brilliant bravery. The 
obstinate bombardment, four times renewed, and the 
fire, justly styled infernal” (in Prince Gortshakof’s 
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despatch announcing the abandonment of the southern 
forts), “shook the walls of our fortifications, but could 
not shake or diminish the zeal and perseverance of 
their defenders. They beat the enemy or died with 
indomitable courage, with a self-denial worthy of the 
soldiers of Christ, without a thought of surrendering.” 
He ended by saying “ there were impossibilities even 
for heroes,” and submitting with resignation to the 
“will of the Most High, Whom it has not pleased to 
crown their efforts with complete success, I feel it a 
sacred duty to express in my name, as well as in that 
of all Russia, to the brave garrison of Sevastopol, the 
warmest gratitude for its indefatigable labours, and 
for the blood it has shed in the defence, for nearly 
a year, of those fortifications which it erected in a few 
days,” etc. The next evening the Emperor with his 
three brothers joined the Empress and his family 
at Moscow, where he was warmly received by the 
inhabitants, and the old Archbishop Philaretes 
expressed a hope, that the day when he would come 
there to be crowned was not far off. He visited the 
tombs of his ancestors, and attended a special service 
in the Cathedral, for the repose of the souls of those 
Russians who had perished in the war. In an address 
to the Governor of Moscow, requesting him to thank 
the citizens for their welcome to the Imperial family, 
he alluded to the calamities in the Crimea. “I accept 
past and present events as the impenetrable decrees of 
Providence, which has given a year of heavy trials to 
Russia. But Russia has supported still greater trials, 
and the Lord in His mercy has always given her His 
tacit support. Let us therefore place our trust in 
Him, He will defend orthodox Russia, who has 
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taken up arms for a just cause, the cause of 
Christianity,” etc. 

From Moscow, the Emperor and his brothers pro- 
ceeded direct to Nicolaief, and from that place he 
announced to the Empress and to his ministers (neither 
of whom he had previously acquainted with his inten- 
tion, lest they should oppose it) that he was going to 
the Crimea. He first went to Odessa and to Oczakaf, 
where he witnessed the Allied bombardment of his 
fortress of Kilburn, from a hill above the town. At 
Nicolaief, to which he returned on his road to the 
Crimea, he assisted at the launching of two vessels, 
and went through the hospitals crowded with the 
wounded from the seat of war. A man fearfully 
injured, and deprived of both eyes by the explosion 
of a bombshell in Sevastopol, was covered with a 
cloth, lest the spectacle should painfully affect his 
Sovereign. The Emperor, going to cach of the beds 
in turn, and speaking a few cncouraging words to 
each patient, removed the cloth from the man's face 
in spite of the objection of the attendants, and when 
he saw his mutilated condition, could no longer repress 
his tears. He was detained in this town a weck or 
two longer than he intended, by an illness compelling 
him to keep his room for two or three days—it was 
Officially stated a badly sprained ancle,—though by 
November he was able to proceed to the south, IIc 
entered Batchi-Serai, the old Tartar capital of the 
Crimea, on the gth, walked through the fearfully 
crowded hospitals, which were being decimated with 
hospital gangrene and fever, distributing praise and 
Tewards; and received the Rabbi of the Karaite Jews, 
and the Mahometan Chief of the Krim Tartars, ia 
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whose eyes the Czar was a far greater personage than 
the Sultan of Turkey, even when the latter was sup- 
ported on his throne by all the Christian Powers of 
‘Western Europe, 

On November 10, the Emperor surveyed the ruins 
of Sevastopol (a melancholy spectacle, that greatly 
moved him) from the north side of the town, which 
his troops never surrendered. The next two days he 
spent in reviewing his armies on the Upper Belbek 
and Katcha, and on the 13th left for Simpheropol, on 
his way back to Nicolaief. He stayed at Moscow a 
day and a night on his road northward, and was 
received here, as before, with all military and eccle- 
siastical pomp and ceremony ; but his nerves seemed 
shaken by what he had witnessed in the south; for 
though in the prime of manhood, and surrounded by 
a crowd of bishops and the highest functionaries in 
the Empire, his eyes were streaming with tears as he 
passed under the gorgeous porch of the Cathedral, 
while the people gazed at him in silence, and prayers 
were offered up for the Divine Mercy to be vouch- 
safed to suffering Russia. 

The sister of the Czar Nicolas, the Queen-mother 
of Holland, though a year older than her deceased 
brother, took the long journey from the Hague to St. 
Petersburg, to show her sympathy with her native 
land, and arrived there on December 23, the day 
after her nephew returned from the south. It is 
believed that she urged on the Imperial family the 
acceptance of Austria’s mediation for a peace, which 
was now desired by the Allies. The King of Prussia, 
who had discovered that two of his confidential aides- 
de-camp were in the pay of France, to whom they 
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imparted much information about the Russian moye- 
ments, again recommended peace to his nephew, as, if 
the war continued, neither he, Austria, nor Sweden, 
could avoid entering into the strife. The invalid 
Empress-mother, chiefly absorbed in her own suffer- 
ings, and fancying they might be relieved by some 
German baths, implored peace, in which she was 
joined by the young Empress. On the other hand, 
the clergy, and many nobles, in spite of the heavy 
losses the war entailed on them, declared that 
Russia could enter into no peace negotiation while a 
forcign soldier remained on her territory. Such was 
the language of Count Nessclrode, who yiclded his 
post to Prince Gortshakof, when peace was actually 
signed. The Grand-Duke Constantine held similar 
language, He asked for 20,000 men, and he would 
precipitate himsclf on London before the Allics 
entercd the Baltic in the spring. It was loudly 
asserted that the Czar dare not make peace, It 
would cost him his throne, if not his life. IIe sadly 
observed, on receiving the news of Sevastopol’s semi- 
capture, that Russia never made peace after a defcat ; 
but this aspect of affairs was slightly changed by the 
Russian success in Asia Minor, the last operation in 
the war; for Kars, long bravely defended by a 
Turkish garrison and a few Englishmen, was forced 
by starvation early in the winter to capitulate to 
General Mouravief, who had closed all means of 
retreat. The Emperor's popularity with the lower 
classes enabled him to conclude a most unpopular 
Treaty, though it undoubtedly embittered his life. 
As heir to the throne, he had made personal observa- 
tions as to the feelings and needs of the peasants by 
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visiting them in their wooden huts, the workmen in 
the manufactories, and the sailors and soldiers on 
board the fleet and in the barracks, His well-known 
intention to emancipate the serfs raised him many 
enemies among the nobles, who tried to depict him 
as unfit for his post ; while the peasants were so con- 
vinced they would receive freedom from his hands 
that, if he had been dethroned, a serious disturbance 
must have been the result. On his accession, hc made 
his younger brothers Nicolas and Michael members 
of the Imperial Council (as the Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine had been for some years), and they fully 
entered into his views. The first carried to Con- 
stantine (January 15, 1856) the news of the Emperor 
having accepted the preliminaries of peace, 

On January 31, Her Majesty opencd Parliament 
and delivered her own speech, in which these words 
occurred :—“ When the Emperor of Austria lately 
offered to myself and to my august Ally, the Emperor 
of the French, to employ his good offices with the 
Emperor of Russia, to bring about an amicable 
adjustment of the matters at issue between the 
contending powers, I consented, in concert with my 
Allies, to accept the offer thus made.” 

Since the fall of the southern half of Sevastopol, 
the operations of the war were more disastrous to 
the outlying inhabitants of Russia, than glorious to 
the Allies. Cronstadt was not captured, but the 
English and French navies burned the fishing villages 
and wrecked the humble craft} on the coasts of 

3 The British Admiral replied to e remonstrance from the Finland 
authorities, that it was ‘necessary for war to be accompanied by 
calamities sufficiently terrible, for no power to be tempted to expose 
itself to them with levity.” 
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Finland, Lapland, and the White Sea, Some effort 
was made by Swedish agents to excite disloyalty in 
Finland ; but her nobles, remembering the subordi- 
nate position they held when dependent on Sweden, 
evinced no desire to return to their old suzcrain. This 
Duchy long had reason to lament the presence of the 
Allied flects. Helsingfors was shelled, while the old- 
fashioned cannon of its fortress could not touch her 
enemy’s ships, and stores of corn were destroyed all 
along the coasts. In these countries, Nature is slow in 
repairing such losses; and two years later the most 
terrible famine that poverty-stricken Finland had 
ever known was the consequence. In many places 
people fell dead on the way to the relief stores, 
established by the Russian Government, and their 
bodies, when opened, contained leaves and grass. 
Even Kamschatka was called on to resist an attack 
on her only fort, from British ships. The oldest 
Russian Church, where the baptism of the Czar 
Vladimir was solemnized in 997, and the Museum at 
Kertch, were barbarously destroyed by the French, 
Taganrog and other towns were bombarded, and an 
enormous amount of corn and hay burned on the 
shores of the Sea of Azof, at a time that the prohibi- 
tion on the exportation of wheat had been taken off 
by Russia where there was an abundant harvest, and 
the high price of bread was causing riots in Great 
Britain, and much distress in France. The unfortunate 
inhabitants of these bombarded towns, chiefly emi- 
grant Greeks and Bulgarians, were sent on board 
British ships with a flag of truce to Odessa, already 
overcrowded with wounded and refugees, The Grecks 
were hardly dealt with by the Allies, because they 
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raised a slight insurrection in Thessaly and Albania 
when the difficulties first arose between Turkey and 
Russia. A Greck politician has explained that they 
never for a single moment imagined that it would 
bring them {nto conflict with England and France, 
who had, ostensibly at Icast, assisted Russia to secure 
the Greck independence in 1829; and M. Thiers re- 
joiced that it fell to the lot of Englishmen, not of 
Frenchmen, to put down this insurrection, because, 
he said, the Albanians had as good a right to rid 
themselves of a most oppressive yoke, in 1854, as 
the Greeks had in 1829. Our position, in fact, was 
inconsistent in 1854-5. We were fighting for a 
nation whom we maintained was oppressed by our 
enemy; and yet Lord Stratford, the chief factor in the 
war, told Lord Palmerston that we must not think of 
making over any Russian territory to Turkey; and 
Lord Aberdeen wrote at the beginning of hostilities : 
“Tf the war should continue, and the Turkish armies 
meet with disaster, we may expect to see the 
Christian population rise against their oppressors, 
and in such a case it could scarcely be proper to 
employ the British forces to compel their return 
undcr a Mahometan yoke.” Yet this actually hap. 
pened, though we soon had reason to be ashamed of 
our Turkish Allies, When Omar Pasha (an Austrian) 
marched with his army to the Danube, accompanied 
by English officers, the ravages committed by his 
undisciplined troops in Bulgaria, which was peffectly 
quiet, caused whole villages of Mahometans, as well 
as Christians, to fly into the Russian lines for pro- 
tection; and two Bulgarian children, now in the navy, 
who were brought to England, and educated at the 
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expense of Her Majesty, were the sole survivors of 
a village plundered by the Bashibazouks. In the 
Crimea, the similar depredations of the Turks in 
Tartar villages that had peaceably submitted to us, 
made them worse than uscless to our troops, who at 
last would only employ them as merc labourers.! 

The Russians had been as successful in Asia as 
they were unfortunate in Europe ; and at the peace 
negotiations they tried to balance these victories, and 
the territory thercby acquired, against the districts in 
the hands of the Allics. The Congress for the scttle- 
ment of peace held its session in Paris, and a Treaty 
was signed on March 30 by Count Orlof, just 42 
years to a day since he signed the capitulation of 
Paris, which placed France at the mercy of Alexander 
I. But the moderation that Prince displayed was 
now forgotten, or clsc regarded as a mistake in war. 
The French engineers blew up everything on the 
south side of Sevastopol that the Russian fire and the 
Allied bombardment spared. The docks, hewn out 
of the solid rock, and the most splendid in the world, 
having cost, it is said, £5,000,000, were destroyed 
with great labour and some loss of life, before the 
armies left the Crimea, as well as an aqueduct seven 
miles long; and much discontent was expressed at 
Odessa not being thoroughly demolished, though it 
was a peaceful city of merchants, as exposed as 
Brighton, and had already undergone one bombard- 

° 


1 Much was said after the Battle of Inkerman sbout the Rassians 
Killing wounded men. The cates, which were only two or three, where 
this was proved, were of Greeks in the Russian service, who had a heavy 
score against the Turks and their Allies; but both the Turks and the 
French irregulars kulled the Russian wounded as ¢ rule, 
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ment. That the slaughter of innocent women and 
children, by shot and shell poured into Sevastopol? 
was not enough, though it could have served no 
useful military purpose if Odessa had been destroyed, 
is a proof of the passions always excited by war. 
“The Emperor,” wrote the Nihilist Golovin, “had 
the courage to make a shameful peace,” and his 
words have been echoed by the Nihilists from that 
time to this; but the terms caused much discontent 
in England, and were really like those of a drawn 
campaign. Austria, assuming that she should be 
allowed to keep Roumania, clamoured for the part of 
Bessarabia which Russia owned on the shores of the 
Danube to be ceded to that dependency; and to 
justify it, an effort was made to prove that Russia 
wilfully permitted one channel of the river to be 
choked up, in order to command the sole navigable 
outlet, Time has proved that this is a natural pro- 
cess, which the efforts of the Allied Danubian Com- 
missioners for twenty years afterwards were unable to 
prevent, The negotiations were almost broken off on 
this point alone ; and it was entirely due to the Czar, 
moved by the frightful ravages of the typhus fever in 
his southern provinces, particularly among the re- 
eruits, and by the horrors he had seen in the 
hospitals, that it was accepted; and he gave up a 
narrow slip of land, excluding Russia from the 
Danube, and relinquishing the fortresses gained in 
the last century by the celebrated Suvorov. * This 


1 A sister of mercy told the author that the numerous children 
injured by the shells and explosions whom she ettended was the most 
affecting part of her duties. During the last three days there was no 
abelter even in cellars where the wounded were safe. 
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also included the Delta of the Danube and the Isle of 
Serpents, which the Allies made over to the Turks, 
who held them till 1877; and an English traveller 
has described the destruction of the Russian graves 
which he witnessed in a neighbouring cemetery, and 
the zest with which the Turkish soldiers spit at the 
remains as they were shovelled away. It was the 
first time for 140 years that a Russian sovereign had 
relinquished any hereditary territory ; and although 
it was a malarious spot, very fatal to the Russian 
garrisons, its loss was grievously felt by the Emperor 
and by his people. It was insisted on by England to 
satisfy the British nation and save the Ministry, for 
the result of the campaign was so inadequate in thcir 
eyes to the expenditure in life and treasurc, and also 
to please Austria; but the policy of the act was 
questioned by the best statesmen, for it humiliated 
and exasperated Russia without really detracting from 
her strength. The other condition adverse to Russia 
was the limitation of her ficet in the Black Sca to 
four ships of war, 

On the other hand, the Russians paid no indemnity, 
and the conquests on both sides were restored. The 
privileges which Russia had previously secured for 
the two provinces, now Roumania, were re-asscrted ; 
and except a small tribute, they were made virtually 
independent of Turkey ; but Austria refused to quit 
them till more than six months after the Treaty of 
Peace,eand laid the foundation for the heavy national 
debt which still weighs down their prosperity, She 
would have kept them altogether, if Russia had agreed 
to it. Russia demanded that, in lieu of her own con- 
cessions, the Turkish garrisons should be removed from 
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Roumania, and the Christian subjects of Turkey 
placed Iegally on an equality with Mahomctans, The 
Allied Ministers objected to force the Turks to in- 
clude the last article in the peace, and considering 
the opinion of them expressed by Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Stratford, it can only be 
supposed that the Allies objected to this demand 
because they foresaw it would never be carried out. 
To evade the difficulty they consented that an article 
of peace should oblige Turkey to put forth a 
firman to that effect, which was accordingly done, but 
the firman remained a dead letter; and while England, 
France, and Austria entered into a separate Treaty, 
binding themselves to declare war with Russia if she 
failed to carry out her part of the Treaty of Paris, 
they rather supported Turkey than otherwise in re- 
fusing to fulfil her engagement—a mistaken policy, 
which bore fruit in the war of 1877-8. From the 
year 1859 till 1877, the Russian Government con- 
tinued to urge the fulfilment of this firman, but never 
received any aid in so doing from the Allies, 

The French Empcror, in his address on the peace, 
dwelt on the fact that Alexander II. had inherited a 
situation he had not created, and was ready and 
desirous to end the war. The Russian Patriarch, 
announcing it to his flock, showed disappointment 
and irritation, but congratulated them on the better 
position in which the war would place their co- 
religionists in Turkey. The Emperor Alexander 
visited Moscow again, a fortnight after peace was 
signed, and made a speech to the nobles and civil 
authorities, commencing with a few remarks on the 
war :—“Many of you,” he added, “I am aware, regret 
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that I should have accepted so readily the proposats 
made to me. It was my duty as a man, and as the 
head of an Empire, to reject them or to accept them 
frankly. I have conscientiously fulfilled that duty. I 
am sure allowances will be made for my difficult 
position, and that in time every devoted friend of 
Russia will do justice to my views and intentions for 
her welfare. If the fate of arms had even remained 
constantly favourable to us, as it had done in Asia, 
the Empire would stili have exhausted its resources 
in keeping up large armies on different points, taking 
the soldiers away from agriculture and labour. In the 
government of Moscow itsclf, many manufactories 
have been compelled to close, The cultivation of the 
tcal prosperity of the arts of peace will, I trust, soon 
recompense us for what we have sustained in the vain 
glory of combats. I have thrown open the ports of 
Russia to the commerce of the world, the fronticrs to 
the free circulation of forcign produce. 1 wish hence- 
forth that the greatest facility shall be afforded in our 
markets for the exchange of wares of every origin, 
and of the raw materials and manufactures of our 
country. Various plans will shortly be communicated 
to you for giving an impulse to home industry, and I 
hope every nobleman will share in them.” In the 
proclamation in which the Emperor announced the 
peace, he also alluded to forthcoming reforms, cx- 
pressing a hope that “ by the combined efforts of the 
Government and the people, the public administration 
would be improved, and that justice and mercy would 
reign in the courts of law.” 

The Empress-mother resided in the Winter Palace 
with her son, but in an alarming state of health; and 
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@8 soon as peace was signed, she was conveyed in a 
closed carriage to Berlin (the railway between the two 
capitals was not opened), in the hope that she might 
benefit by her native air. At Potsdam, the home of 
her childhood, her brothers, the King, and the Princes 
William, Charles and Albert, paid her every kind 
attention and sympathy ; and though it was contrary 
to established custom for him to leave Russia before 
his coronation, the Emperor Alexander, with his 
youngest brother, paid her a private visit of a few 
days. He spent much of that time alone with her, 
but his uncles took care not to neglect an opportunity 
to impress him favourably with the Prussian policy, 
when he was softened by their kindness to his mother 
and irritated with the rest of Europe, who, as if 
anxious to goad him to continue the war, expressed 
a belief, through some of its public men, that his de- 
sire for peace was not sincere. Towards Austria, and 
her “sublime ingratitude,” as it was styled by one of 
her ministers, his indignation was so great, that he 
even alluded to her conduct at an audience of the 
foreign ambassadors, including the Austrian, on the 
eve of his coronation (September, 1856). The Russians 
still declare that disappointment at the fickle policy 
of Austria, “the familiar friend,” whom he trusted, 
was one cause of the death of the Emperor Nicolas; 
and her hostile attitude, while she occupied Roumania 
with 100,000 men, did Russia more harm than if she 
had openly declared war, as it obliged Russia to keep 
up a large army on the other side of her frontier, lest 
Austria should cross it, thereby preventing her from 
concentrating her forces in the Crimea. Still earlier, 
when the seat of war was not yet chosen, Russia, at 
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Austria's request, had forbidden any movement on 
the part of Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro in her 
favour, lest the agitation should spread to Hungary, 
and to Austria's Slavonic provinces, who were ready 
to declare for Russia; yet the Bulgarians refused to 
supply the Allied armies with provisions, and enlisted 
in the Turkish service to obtain arms, with which to 
desert to the Czar’s troops. The widow of Nicolas 
met the Archduchess Sophia, the mother of Francis 
Joseph, at Nice, in the winter of 1856, and could not 
resist alluding to Austria’s double-dealing, and that, 
after engaging to aid Russia, she had proved to be her 
most bitter enemy, “hoping to enrich herself with the 
spoils of her oldest ally.” But at Austria’s urgent 
appeal in 1856, the Czar returned the Ictter which the 
Archduchess wrote to his father, imploring him to 
succour Austria in 1848. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue RESULTS OF THE CRIMEAN WAR, PAR- 
TICULARLY TO AUSTRIA, 1856-1878. 


Tuat the Crimean War was a great political mistake 
is now admitted by all statesmen in England and 
France. Five nations were ranged against one, with- 
out obtaining a single surviving result, except the 
blow it gave to Conservatism; and the war of 1877-8, 
with the changes it produced, and which were agreed 
to by all Europe at the Treaty of Berlin, is alone 
a sufficient comment on the mistaken information 
and interested motives which were its chief cause, 
The national depression, and the discontent with the 
Government on account of the concession of territory, 
was really its greatest lasting evil in Russia; for that 
territory, except for its good harbour, was no practical 
Joss, and the war proved the weak points of the 
Empire, which have since been fortified or repaired. 
If the railway and telegraph between Moscow and 
Sevastopol had been constructed in 1854, it might 
have reversed the fortunes of the war. Russia has 
now the longest telegraph system in the world, and 
is intersected with railways greatly to the development 
of her commerce, while the over-drill which ruined her 
really fine troops was abolished by Alexander II, 
and their clothing made more suitable to the ex- 
tremes of the Russian climate. They are no longer a 
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mere expense to the country, but are employed in 
agriculture, making roads, and other public works; 
while abuses were freely discussed by the newspapers 
throughout this Emperor's reign, and modes suggested 
for their reform, instead of their very mention being 
sternly repressed, as in the time of his father. The 
Crimean War rather increased than diminished 
Russia’s influence in Asia, owing to the capture of 
Kars, and the failure of the Allied negotiations with 
the Caucasian tribes, Asiatics place no value on 
human life, and the great drain in moncy and men, 
which the prolonged defence of Sevastopol entailed 
on Russia, had little weight with them. They only 
saw the broad fact, that four European nations were 
engaged during many months without being able to 
the last to capture the strongest half of it, and that 
Persia concluded an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Russia, just before the war came to an end, The 
policy which Russia adopted for some years after 
1856, of abstaining from active interference in 
European affairs, left her more free to turn her 
energies to the East, and within six months of the 
Peace of Paris, she extended her frontier to the river 
Amour, and has since effected an exchange of the 
Kurile Islands for the southern half of the island of 
Saghalien, with Japan. Our prestige suffered in Asia 
by the Crimean War, for the same reason that Russia's 
gained. Hitherto we had been looked upon as 
invincilfle. But in September, 1854, guns were fired, 
and there were rejoicings in England, France, and 
among the British in India, because a report was 
invented at Vienna, that Sevastopol had fallen at 
once before our arms. Then it turned out to be 
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untrue, Instead of the war being one long victory, 
our newspaper columns were filled with the sufferings 
of our troops as the winter advanced. One troop 
ship went down on its way to the Crimea. A storm 
in the Black Sea wrecked the warm clothing intended 
for our armies, who lacked food and fuel. The 
Hindoos began to think we were not invincible after 
all, and when regiment after regiment was recalled 
from their midst for urgent services in Europe, the 
most exaggerated reports about our disasters were 
circulated throughout the bazaars in India, All this, 
and the revival of Mahometan fanaticism after the 
Turkish successes in 1854-5, indirectly produced the 
Indian Mutiny, which broke out within a year of 
the departure of our troops from the Crimea, and no 
victorics in Europe could have compensated us for 
the horrors of it. 

Austria cast off an old and firm ally, for the sake of 
cultivating the friendship of a tottcring dynasty in 
France, which soon showed her that its policy must 
conform to the necessity of keeping up a constant 
excitement, no matter at whose expense. Only three 
years later the war broke out between Austria and 
her new Allies, Italy and France. Prussia was ready 
to advance to the aid of her German brother, and 
against France, when the Czar is reported to have 
represented that unless she left Austria to get out of 
her difficulties alone, he should join on the opposite 
side ; for, as Austria had always been Russia’s‘enemy 
whenever the last was hard pressed, even in 1828, 
and 1830, Russia had cause to rejoice that she should 
be put out of a condition to threaten her in future. 
Prussia’s claims to Neufchatel were allowed at the 
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Congress of Paris in 1856; but, owing to the Sar- 
dinian alliance, Austria could not obtain the same as 
to Lombardy and Venice. In vain Austria offered in 
1859 to annul the obnoxious articles in the Paris 
Treaty, if Russia would aid her, or permit Prussia to 
doso. Russia maintaincd her neutrality, and induced 
Prussia to maintain hers, and the hasty peace of 
Villafranca, in August, 1859, ceded Lombardy to 
Italy, in exchange for which Napoleon IL, contrary 
to his express promisc that he would obtain no 
territorial recompense for his services in Italy, took 
possession of Savoy! Could Great Britain help her ? 
She was bound by her alliance with France and Sar- 
dinia. Still Austria hoped to conciliate Russia, and 
in October, 1860, Francis Joseph and his ministers 
invited themselves to an interview at Warsaw, between 
the Regent (afterwards Emperor) of Prussia and his 
nephew the Czar, to buy Russia’s friendship by 
offering to support her in casting off the Black Sca 
Treaty. The mecting was shortened by the increased 
illness of the Empress-mother recalling her son to 
Czarco-Sclo, where she died within a week; but it had 
little effect on the relations of Austria and Russia, 
which were, if anything, cooler than before. 

The Secretary to the French Emperor wrote toa 
friend, November 1, 1860: “Do you know the Emperor 
Francis Joseph’s first word to the Emperor Alexander? 
‘I bring you my guilty head’ It is the formula of a 
serf whtn he approaches his master, and is afraid to 
be beaten. He said it in good Russian, for he speaks 
all languages. His humiliation did not succeed. 
Alexander was despairingly cold, and following his 
example, the Prince Regent gave himself airs, When 
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Alexander left, Francis Joseph stayed four hours alone 
at Warsaw, and no Russian or Polish lord made his 
court to him, The old Russians are triumphant at 
all this, for they dislike Austria still more than the 
English, or ourselves. The Emperor of Austria's 
pretext was to establish that if Austria was in danger 
from Hungary, Russia had Poland. To which 
Gortshakof answered: ‘You have eleven millions 
of Hungarians, and you are three millions of Germans. 
We are forty millions of Russians, and need no one 
to bring to reason six millions of Poles.’”* 

‘There has never been a doubt that with her favourite 
habit of shooting from a safe ambush, and of secking 
to profit by insurrections without any cost of blood 
or treasure to herself, Austria was one of the factors 
in the Polish insurrection of 1862~4. For three years 
she openly rejoiced at the troubles accompanying the 
emancipation of the serfs in Russia, and her news- 
papers, then under a strict censorship, confidently 
predicted a speedy break-up of the Muscovite Empire. 
In 1861, one of the chief Austrian statesmen asserted 
that Russia was in a hopeless political and financial 
condition, from which no human agency could rescue 
her; and his Government set up a college and 
monastery close to the Russian frontier for the 
education and reception of Russian dissenters, even 
of that strange sect called the Old Believers, to gain 
a hold over a very important community ; and if the 
Czar had not counteracted these measures by adopt- 


1 «© Austria and Rusia have done each other much harm," wrote 
Connt Rechberg to Prince Gortshakof, “We caused you to lose 
Bessarabia, you made us lose Lombardy. Must we go on in this way, 
ox may we not now be quit?” 
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ing a conciliatory attitude towards them—the Arch- 
bishop of Moscow even joining in some of their pro- 
cessions—much mischief might have ensued. Trusting 
to Russia's helplessness, she also stirred up Turkey 
against Grecce, But in these intrigues she was backed 
by Rome, which hoped through her to re-establish its 
eld power over the Duchy of Warsaw, and receive 
more liberal donations of Peter's pence from Russian 
Poland, which was very lax in its pecuniary aid to the 
Pope. While the insurrection continucd, Austria per- 
mitted the rebels to arm and cquip themselves within 
her borders, and spread false reports of its success and 
extent ; and when it finally died out for want of 
support among the Polish peasants, Austria tried to 
gain the good will of Germany by assisting her in the 
Danish War, so that Germany might favour her 
pretensions to a future annexation of Russian Poland. 
It was also Francis Joseph's ambition to restore the 
ancient elective title of German Emperor as an 
hereditary one in his own family. 

‘The Emperor Nicolas had favoured this idca so far 
as to oppose its adoption by his brother-in-law the 
King of Prussia, and thereby procured the lasting 
enmity of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, who was now 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about the mecting at 
Frankfort, and inducing Hanover, to her misfortune, 
as well as Saxony, to attach herself to Austria. 
In the old capital of the German Empire, Francis 
Joseplf collected the German Kings and Princes round 
him, and ‘assumed their leadership ; but was not bold 
enough to take up the old German crown on his own 
authority, and the meeting ended in nothing for want 
of outer support, in face of the lukewarm attitude of 
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William I. of Prussia, who, although at Baden, per- 
sistently refused to join; and it was only prevented 
from open disagreement by the rumour purposely 
floated of an alliance between Alexander II. and 
Napoloon IE. Then, jealous of Prussia’s preponderat- 
ing influcnce in Germany, Francis Joseph prepared for 
war in 1866, and with Saxony, Hanover, Baden and 
Hesse-Darmstadt, defied North Germany, with Italy 
as heyJally. To Italy the campaign was a serics of 
defeats on land and sea ; but her own defeat at Konig- 
gtatz, induced Austria to cede Venetia to Napoleon 
III, in the hope of detaching Italy, and obtaining 
France for an ally. However, Napoleon found he 
must encounter Russia as well as Prussia, and the 
Czar refused to accept his offer of annulling the Black 
Sea article of the treaty of 1856, if he remained 
neutral, but announced that Russia adhered to her 
alliance with Prussia. France therefore maintained 
her neutrality, and Austria not only lost Venetia to 
the enemy over whom she had gained constant 
success, but withdrew all her claims as the chief 
German power in favour of Prussia, and consented to 
the dethronement of the princes who had fought for 
her, as it was family alliances and the intercession of 
England and Russia, which preserved their crowns 
to the rulers of Saxony, Wurtemburg and Hesse- 
Darmstadt. Russia was also prepared to join with 
England in a protest on behalf of Hanover; but 
found that King George’s native country had no'desire 
to oppose Prussia for his benefit. 

The relations between Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Austria, and Spain with Russia, had been very cool, 
since those powers, who induced Turkey to follow 
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their example, addressed a note of remonstrance to 
her on the subject of Poland, and received a haughty 
rebuff; and Francis Joseph, prompted by the French 
Emperor, arranged to make a grand demonstrative 
progress through Galicia, to excite feelings of loyalty 
in his own Polish subjects, which might be recipro- 
cated across the Russian fronticr, and lead to some 
joint effort of the European powers to place him 
at the head of a resuscitated Poland, united like 
Hungary to Austria, on the pretext that it was 
desired by the Duchy of Warsaw. He was really 
acting as the tool of Napolcon III., who had resolved 
on a war with Prussia, and hoped, by embroiling 
Austria with Russia, to keep them engaged while he 
attacked Prussia; for few people then supposed that 
Prussia, without an ally, could defeat France. The 
Austrian Emperor's travelling carriage and escort was 
actually ready to start (1867), when he heard that 
Alexander I, was suddenly expected at Warsaw, and 
fearing some counter-demonstration, he gave up his 
journey, and a weck later sent his brother-in-law, 
General Prince Thurn and Taxis, to congratulate the 
Czar on his arrival in the Polish capital. 

“Tam glad,” said the Czar to the envoy, “that his 
Austrian Majesty has relinquished his contemplated 
journey to Galicia. Of course I have no right to 
express an opinion on the internal politics of Austria; 
but if that journey had been undertaken, not for 
domestic interests, but as a political demonstration 
against myself, it would scarcely have left me in- 
different.” The Czar raised his voice at the last 
sentence, and the General asked if he were to com- 
municate these words to his sovereign. “Comme il 
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plaira Monsieur,” was the reply; and this was 

the fnd of the Austrian effort to recompense herself 
With Russian Poland, for her losses in Italy and 
Sermany. 

Still the impending war between France and 
Germany offered a chance of obtaining territory 
from Prussia ; and Austria, with that spirit which, to 
quote Prince Bismark, makes her kiss the rod that 
wounded her, reserving her blows for those who saved 
her from destruction, entered into a secret alliance 
with France and Italy in the spring of 1870 to attack 
Germany the following autumn. The Benedetti inci- 
dent at Ems hastened the rupture, and Austria was 
deterred by Russia from joining France. Italy also 
evaded the fulfilment of her compact. For twenty 
years the Czar exercised his influence to curtail the 
limits of war, and succeeded, which was directly 
opposite to our position in the Crimean War, when 
we tried, but {it is now admitted happily) failed, to 
carry the fiery cross throughout Europe; and when 
we especially aimed and succeeded in breaking down 
the alliance between Russia, Austria and Prussia, who 
acted as European police, and kept peace on the 
Continent for forty years. Our policy on that oc- 
casion rendered possible, and probable, the bloodshed 
which has since deluged Europe; while his, at least, 
deserved the blessing of those nations whom he saved 
from the horrors of war. In 1860, he also mediated 
successfully between Turkey and Greece. es 

The war of 1870-1 ended favourably for Germany, 
and in the midst of it the Czar released himself from 
the article of 1856, which limited his Black Sea Fleet 
to four ships. He might have given a reason akin to 
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our own for the Zulu and Afghan Wars, viz. that 
the Turkish ironclad flect was the second in the 
world ; and that the Sultan Abdul Aziz was send- 
ing out fanatical dervishes to promote discontent 
among the numcrous Mahometans in his Empire, 
and was offering attractions to Polish malcontents to 
enter his service. At any rate, the English Ministers 
were of opinion that while it was enforced, the con- 
tinental powers held a bribe in their hands, which 
they had frequently offered, and might still offer to 
Russia, and England was the only power who had 
never proposed to annul it. A conference was held 
in London, and according to Prince Bismark, the 
British Cabinet wished to demand some sort of 
equivalent; and to know if Prussia would remain 
neutral in a war on the subject. “I replied,” 
Bismark, “ that I was no friend of conjectural politics, 
and it would depend on circumstances. I was not 
of opinion that gratitude was without its place in 
politics. The present Emperor of Russia had always 
shown himself friendly and well disposed to us, while 
Austria has never shown herself trustworthy, As 
to the Black Sea, the Treaty of Paris contained 
unjust stipulations, for its coast-line really belongs 
for the most part to Russia, People say the Russian 
policy is diabolically artful, full of shuffles, and quirks 
and dodges. It is nothing of the kind. Dishonest 
people would have made no such declaration, They 
would-have gone on quietly building war-ships in the 
Black Sea, and waited till somebody asked them about 
it. Then they would have said they knew nothing 
about it ; they had sent to inquire ; and they would 
have wriggled out of it. They might have kept that 
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sort of thing up a long time in Russia, till at last 
everybody had got used to things as they were. They 
might have answered that they really could not get 
them away, as the passage of the Dardanelles was 
closed against them in 1856.” 

“Whether it was wise of England,” wrote Count 
Munster, “to demand the so-called ncutralization of 
the Black Sca, and to refuse to allow Russia a few 
unimportant ships of war on the sea which bathes her 
richest and widest extent of shore, is very doubtful. 
It is impossible that with so great a power as Russia 
such terms can be permanent.” This was written in 
1868, Lord Palmerston had said the Treaty might 
last ten years. Yet, in spite of its bad effect on the 
trade of Odessa, from the increase of Turkish pirate 
vessels, the Czar strictly adhered to it for fourteen 
years, though one or other of the stipulations was 
broken by every power except England and Russia. 
Turkey never attempted to keep her part of it, and 
the quintuple alliance which exacted it was dissolved 
by the wars between Austria and Italy, France and 
Austria, and the deposition of Napoleon III. Far 
from insisting on the permanence of Treaties, we 
broke those of Vienna and Aix-la-Chapelle, before 
they had lasted sixteen years. On this occasion 
the annulment of that article gave an immediate 
stimulus to the commerce of Southern Russia, and 
the organization of a Black Sea Steamer Navigation 
Company. : 

From 1871 to 1874, there were several meetings 
between Alexander IJ. and Francis Joseph, when 
they apparently agreed to forget past differences; for 
Austria might thank Russia for.keeping her out of the 
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Franco-German war; and in the course of 187.4, Francis 
Joseph made a tour in Dalmatia, where he received a 
deputation of Herzegovinian chiefs. Austria has 
long subsidized those Albanian tribes who call them- 
selves Romanists; and to the Herzegovinians, her 
monarch said, that he considered himsclf the head of 
all the Slavonic race, throwing down the gauntlet, as 
it were, to both Russia and Turkcy. The chicfs 
returned to their province, and the insurrection broke 
out which really began the last Eastern War. We do 
not mean to say that the Herzegovinians had not 
ample cause for discontent with the Porte, and that 
every motive which ever led a people to rise against 
its suzcrain was not in force in their province ; but 
we state the bare fact, that Austria, whose lmperor 
had been the Sultan’s guest, who was one of the 
conservators of the Turkish Empire, and bound by 
the quadruple treaty of 1856, in an article which he 
proposed, to declare war on Russia, if the last infringed 
the integrity of the Turkish Empire, deliberatcly 
intrigued to break it up; but when the Herze. 
govinians begged her to annex them, she refused to 
do so, while encouraging their revolt, thercby pro- 
longing a savage struggle, as she hoped that the 
Western powers, fearing lest the flame might spread, 
would offer those provinces to her, as if spontancously, 
Hoping to compensate herself for territorial losses in 
Ttaly by annexing the two richest provinces of 
Turkey, she yet dared not avow her scheme, but laid 
a secret train of gunpowder, and stepped out of 
danger while it exploded, leaving others to be burned; 
and her ambassador at Constantinople was professing 
the most friendly sentiments to the Ottoman Govern. 
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ment! The condition of the Christians in Turkey 
was neither better nor worse, than when Austria 
opposed any changes there in 1821, and 1855, or 
when she stipulated that Roumania should never be 
united, for fear of weakening Turkey, and tried in 
1861 to maintain Belgrade as a Turkish outpost. 
Other nations have spent their blood for and against 
Turkey, but with that duplicity generated by weak- 
ness, for which she is noted, Austria would go no 
further than threats and obstruction, till she saw 
which side would gain the day. She would then join 
that side on paper, and claim the reward of what she 
called her alliance, 

Hence it was, that at the Congress of Berlin, 
Austria received the gift of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
She professed to have sided with Great Britain in 
opposing Russia’s emancipation of the Christians in 
Turkey, and was willing to cripple and confine the 
newly-freed states to any extent that their greatest 
enemy could wish, if she obtained for herself the 
richest part of Turkey, and an extended sca-board, 
won by Montenegrin blood. But she was too 
sanguine as to the pliability of the Porte, in yield- 
ing a part of the domain nominally left to it by the 
Treaty of San Stefano to the false friend who gave 
the Turks nothing but empty promises, and helped to 
lure them into the disastrous war with Russia, The 
“peaceful” occupation of Herzegovina and Bosnia 
by Austrian troops left 25,000 Hungarian and 
Croatian warriors in Bosnian graves, for Eastern 

1 According to all history,” said Lord Holland, ‘if ever anything 
anean, oppressive, or treacherous was to be done, Austria was put 
forward to execute it.” 
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Bosnia had been made over to Servia by the Treaty 
of San Stefano, and much preferred that fate. In- 
censed at the unexpected resistance of the Mahometan 
boyars and garrisons, Austria recalled her mode of 
putting down Hungarian and Italian insurrections ; 
400 Turks taken in fair fight were hung; the whip 
was frecly used on the other prisoners (this being the 
statement of an eye-witness and a trustworthy corre- 
spondent of an English Conservative paper, not of the 
Turks alone, for they attributed worse deeds to the 
invaders), so when Scrajevo was taken by assault, 
every native who could carry a gun aided in the 
defence, and numbers of women and boys were 
found among the dead. It was understood that as 
no part of the Turkish debt on account of these 
provinces was adjudged to Austria, she should provide 
for the refugees in Dalmatia, and resettle them in 
their old homes. She set her soldiers to drive a 
starving half-naked mob of women and children, old, 
sick, and some with newly-born infants, in midwinter, 
day after day, for many miles, to a district with no 
shelter for them, and hardly any of the necessarics of 
life, leaving them there to perish ; and if any survived, 
it was due to the indefatigable exertions of British 
philanthropists, rather than to the heartless in- 
difference of the Austrian Government. 

The article of the Treaty of 1856 concerning the 
perpetual division of Roumania was broken with the 
consent of Napoleon III. in 1857; and in 1860, the 
Hospodar having resigned, Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zollern, a rich relative of the Emperor William, 
purchased his own election to the post. As to 
Turkey, the money raised for her relief during the 
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Crimean War, initiated her into the advantages of 
foreign loans, and she has since borrowed more than 
200,000,000. Her inability to procure another loan, 
at even 18 per cent. compelled her in 1875 to post- 
pone the payment of a half-yearly dividend, and from 
that date to the present year she never attempted to 
pay interest. This is hardly surprising, as in the first 
instance her bankruptcy was treated with commisera- 
tion and sympathy here, and all the blame laid on the 
Russian Ambassador, who, far from having recom- 
mended her to stop payment, was himself a large 
creditor, In the last war, Russia recovered the 
district wrested from her in 1856, besides an im- 
portant part of Armenia ; so that the only remaining 
favourable result, as it was then deemed, of the 
Crimean War has vanished—a war which cost us 
137,000,000, and about 60,000 men. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CORONATION.—THE EMANCIPATION OF THE 
SERFS, AND OTHER REFORMS.—NIHILISTIC Dis- 
TURBANCES.— 1856-1862, 


Tne peace of 1856 being concluded, every nation in 
Europe sent a special embassy to assist at the Corona- 
tion! of the Czar in the Cathedral of the Assumption 
in Moscow on September 8, when, after a custom 
observed during many ages, he placed on his own 
head the crown presented in the twelfth century to 
his ancestor Viadimir III. by that sovercign’s grand- 
father, the Byzantine Czsar,Constantine Monomachus. 
He then crowned the Empress, The RussianEmperor's 
throne once belonged to the Emperors of Constan- 
tinople, and was brought to Moscow by the Princess 
Sophia Paleologus, who married Ivan IJI. The entry 
into Moscow was a magnificent spectacle, enhanced 
by the presence of several regiments which had fought 
in the Crimea. During the procession, the Emperor's 
horse, selected more for its appearance than its temper, 
shied, and grew restive at the sight of the priests as 
it approached the Cathedral, and with a less practised 
rider there must have been an accident to himsclf or 
to some one near. When the Emperor gave an 
audience to the diplomatic corps before the corona- 
tion, he spoke to the English, French, and Austrian 


1 In Russia it is called “ the Consecration,” 
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ambassadors cach in his own language, but showed 
more cordiality to the first two than to the last. 
Count Moltke, the veteran Marshal of Prussia, accom- 
panied the Crown Prince of Prussia to Moscow as the 
King’s representative ; and has published his diary 
of that time. 

Of the Empcror, Moltke wrote : “He makes a very 
pleasing impression on me. He has not the statuesque 
beauty nor the marble rigidity of his father, but is an 
extremely handsome majestic man. He appeared 
worn, and I could perceive that events had impressed 
a gravity upon his noble features, which contrasts 
strongly with the kind expression of his large eyes, . . 
He scemed to feel the whole significance of the 
festival, not because of its extraordinary splendour, 
but in spite of it.” In one part of the service “the 
Emperor, arrayed in all his Imperial robes, stepped 
down from the throne to kneel in prayer. In the hand 
of no mortal man is such unlimited power laid as in 
that of this absolute ruler of the tenth part of the 
inhabitants of the earth, whose sceptre stretches over 
four quarters of the world and who lays his commands 
on Christians and Jews, Mussulmans, and heathen. 
Who can fail to pray God that His grace may en- 
lighten the man whose will is law to 60 millions, 
whose word is obeyed from the wall of China to the 
Vistula; from the Polar Sea to Mount Ararat; to 
whose signal half a million of soldiers are obedient, 
and who even now (1856) has given peace to Europe.” 
.... “The Emperor is thin, pale, serious, almost to 
melancholy, with large expressive eyes, but not looking 
by any means in good health,” wrote an English eye- 
witness of the Coronation festivities, “People say, he 
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has altered so much since the war began, they should 
hardly recognize him.” 

The usual amnesty was proclaimed at the corona- 
tion, and included those conspirators of 1825 who 
were still in exile. The Grand-Duke Constantine 
was named Regent in case of the Emperor's death, 
before his eldest son was of age ; and the impending 
emancipation of the serfs was announced to the 
Marshals of the nobles by thcir sovereign, and caused 
some sensation when thcy assembled to grect him in 
St. George's Hall, in the Kremlin, These Marshals 
are elected by the nobles of every province from 
their own class ; and he desired them to discuss the 
question with the nobles, that they might propose the 
best means of effecting it. “Serfdom is doomed,” he 
said, “and it is better that this necessary reform 
should come from above rather than from below.” 
The military colonies were abolished, as they were an 
unpopular institution, not producing the advantages 
once expected, and the members were converted into 
the proprietors of small frecholds. On November 20, 
the Emperor founded a benefit fund to pension old 
soldiers and sailors, and the next year abolished the 
tax of 500 roubles on forcign passports to ‘cave 
Russia. The people were promised that there should 
be no levy of recruits for four ycars, and in April, 
1857, there was not a single prisoner to release on the 
Emperor's birthday in the fortress of St. Petersburg. 
In May, 1857, the Empress gave birth to her fifth 
son, who was named Sergius, in memory of a pilgrim- 
age which his parents made to the tomb of St, 
Sergius, in the Troitza monastery, shortly before his 
birth, 
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Russia at this period was like France under Louis 
XVI, depressed by reverses, after previous reigns 
marked by military triumphs, and at the same time 
enjoying a relaxation of the despotism of Nicolas, 
which enabled the people to proclaim their discontent. 
Count Munster, the German ambassador at our court, 
was then at St. Petersburg, and says he can never 
“forget the painful impression made on him by the 
ingratitude and injustice of the Russian courtiers and 
officials, who owed their position, honours, and riches 
to their recently deceased master, and now accused 
him of being the sole cause of the national calamities. 
The author,” he adds of himself, “is personally 
acquainted with the Emperor, and being in Russia 
during this time, from his observation of his noble 
conduct, became one of his warmest admirers, and is 
convinced that history will give him still more credit, 
and do him still more justice than his contemporaries 
have ever done, He succeeded to the throne in a 
most difficult time, and under trying circumstances, 
. .» There was no confidence in the administration,' 
everywhere there existed sorrow and discontent. 
With all this, the emancipation made his task a 
really hard one.” 

The emancipation would have been more easily 
effected in a prosperous time ; but now many of the 
nobles were nearly ruined, particularly those in the 
Crimea, by their patriotic sacrifices during the war. 


1 Mander and robbery became so frequent that the Emperar’s brother, 
the Grand-Duke Michael, was attacked when crossing the frozen Neva 
on foot, and deprived of his handsome far cloak, with the advice to go 
quickly home, as the cold was dangerous, He was in fact very ill 
afterwards. 
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It seemed hard to despoil them of their human 
property without ample compensation ; while on the 
other hand some of the early Nihilist agitators were 
going about the country telling the peasants that the 
whole estates of their seigneurs properly belonged to 
them, and that if they fought for all the land, they 
would only carry out the Emperor's wish. Others 
spread the report that the Empcror was not sincerely 
desirous for the emancipation, but that Napoleon III. 
was the real benefactor of the serfs, and refused to 
make peace with Russia till it was included in the 
Treaty of Paris. When this ridiculous story found 
little credit, the Nihilists declared that Alcxander II. 
was privately opposed to it, and only professed to 
wish for it, in obedience to his father’s will. 

The Nibilists are much like the French Sans- 
culottes and other fanatics who brought the Revo- 
lution of 1789 into discredit, and whose excesses 
rendered welcome the despotism of Napolcon I. 
The old Liberals who had existed more or less 
since the reign of Catherine II. separated from them, 
and in many cases alarmed by their doctrines became 
Conservatives, and they now chiefly consist of the 
International Society of Communists and Socialists, 
and certainly have been most detrimental to real 
liberty in Russia, War has a demoralizing cffect on 
a country, and when the Allicd armies and fiects 
burnt merchant ships and villages on the Russian 
coasts, to procure the terms they desired from the 
Czar, the Nihilists thought the same plan might be 
effectual in the interior of the Empire. Thus the 
stupid and ignorant practice of incendiarism, for 
which country labourers were hanged in England 
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fifty years ago, was openly advocated by these 
Russian revolutionists, and by their foreign sympa- 
thizers, In May, 1862,an attempt was made to burn 
down St. Petersburg, and incendiary fires broke out 
in all quarters of the city, and lasted for a week. A 
tillion pounds worth of damage to private property 
alone was done in one night; while the demands which 
these barbarous imitators of Jacobinism requested 
from the Crown were wholly impractical. They 
deprecated the idea of wishing for a government like 
that of England. It was far too aristocratic and 
antiquated. They simply asked the Imperial family, 
the nobles, and the clergy—in fact all the cducated 
classes—to take themselves out of Russia, and leave 
their lands and goods to be enjoyed by “the people.” 

Many of the nobles dreaded lest the enormous 
uneducated serf population should at once turn on 
the upper class, and pillage the country houses and 
towns, if freed from restraint and allowed to circulate 
at liberty about the Empire. They knew too well 
how much the serf had to revenge; and there had 
been terrible instances of retaliation, even as late as 
1855, in remote country districts, where peasants had 
been flogged to death by crucl and intemperate 
stewards ; and as the Winter Palace was far away 
from their sighs and tears, and no other authority 
would intervene, the relatives had acted as both 
judges and ferocious executioners. In 1860 these 
facts were too recent to be forgotten by either the 
autocrat or his nobles. Famine had also been a 
frequent scourge in the provinces—such famines as are 
now rarely seen, owing to the railroads being able to 
transport provisions ; and in 1849, one was caused by 
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the nobles selling the corn reserved for winter con- 
sumption in the village barns, being tempted by the 
high price offered, for the relief of the starving Irish. 
The sullen mistrustful attitude of the peasants, who 
believed that the emancipation would be nullified by 
the landowners, like other acts passed in their favour, 
not unnaturally confirmed this dread. It was sup- 
posed that they regarded every one who wore cloth 
clothes as a hereditary enemy. Others argued that if 
this class were freed, and enabled to bring actions, and 
to give evidence in courts of law, it must be influenced 
by the middle or higher class, and taught to look to 
others besides the Emperor for its friends. It would 
give the Emperor too much power if the peasants 
were bound to him by the ties of gratitude, as well as 
of allegiance; and the nobles and middle class, who 
had been fretted by many troublesome restrictions 
under Nicolas, were unwilling to strengthen the 
crown. A young Emperor, humiliated by an un- 
successful war and unpopular peace, had not as yct 
the supremacy which Nicolas once enjoyed over both 
his own Empire and Europe, He had been thrust 
out of the councils of Europe; he should never have 
the same authority as his father over Russia. Such 
was the idea of the opposition ; and the letters and 
addresses which were presented to him on the subject 
of the emancipation were couched in disrespectful 
language, which they would never have ventured to 
use to Nicolas, The Emperor felt this, and was not 
the more willing perhaps to give them a favourable 
reply. 

In arranging the emancipation, the Government, or 
rather the Emperor and his brother Constantine (for 
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in the end it was due to them), had to face the re- 
actionists, the discontented landowners, the agitators, 
and the impatient serfs; and to make as just a 
compromise as possible between opposite interests. 
Prince Cherkaski, Count Tolstoi, Nicolas Miliutine, 
Samarine, and a few more noble names, were the 
only members of the various commissions appointed 
to advise the Sovereign on the necessary details who 
were not opposed to the peasant being made a free- 
holder, without which in many rural districts his 
emancipation would have condemned him to starva- 
tion, or becn a farce. The ‘Unpublished Letters of a 
Russian Statesman’ give some idea of the angry 
feelings this measure invoked. Besides the Grand- 
Duke Constantine, the Grand-Duchess Helena, the 
widow of the Emperor's uncle Michael, gave her 
nephew unqualified support; but the threatening 
attitude of the reactionary nobles, and of the self- 
constituted and pseudo-advocates of the rights of 
the people, alarmed more timid hearts in the Imperial 
family, and made them think it safer to leave things 
as they were. One of the French Embassy, in his 
secret correspondence with Napoleon IIE., wrote in 
1859, that both the Empress-mother and the reigning 
Empress! conjured the Emperor to act more cautiously, 
and to be content with enforcing the law passed by 
the Emperor Paul, that serfs should work only three 
days a week for their master, or to grant them merely 
the right to purchase their freedom. He relates that 


1 Yet when Nicolas Miliatine was introduced to the Empress at 
the Grand-Duchess Helena’s about that time, she regretted that the 
Emperor should be surrounded by advisers who were averse to the 
Emancipation. 
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the ambassador had an audience of the Czar, when 
his eldest son (the Czarovitz Nicolas) was present. 
The Czar observed that although the nobles objected 
to the emancipation now, they would gyentually find 
it advantageous to them. “Slavery,” he added, 
“demoralizes the master as much as the slave.” 
On which the Czarovitz, then about fiftcen, put in: 
“The emancipation will never bring anything but 
misfortune to the country.”. The Emperor sent him 
out of the room. The correspondent added, that 
the young prince, a fine, bold, and determined boy, 
was the mouthpiece of his mother. 

The emancipation cost the country £100,000,000 
in compensation to the landowners, which they were 
intended to expend in improving thcir estates. But 
much of it was dissipated in Italy and France; and in 
those cases where the landowners had been tyrannical 
masters, so that their freed serfs refused to become 
their hired labourers,—or where their lands were heavily 
mortgaged, and they did not care to redeem them 
with the compensation moncy,—they were soon ruined. 
But for this they had to thank their own improvidence, 
rather than the Emperor. Some of the richest shop- 
keepers and merchants in St. Petersburg and Moscow 
were serfs, who paid large incomes to their masters 
for permission to trade, yet could not purchase their 
freedom ; and if they failed to pay the sums demanded, 
might any day be turned into agricultural labourers, 
In 1861, they were freed at once, and the houschold 
serfs after two years’ probation. But a good master, 
or a good landlord, in many cases, at once came to 
an understanding with his freed serfs to serve him for 
fair wages; and their relations towards cach other 
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remained little altered. The serfs on the Imperial 
domains were freed in February, 1860. 

There was exaggeration in the accounts which 
reached this country of the disturbances in Russia at 
that date, viz. that 25 provinces were in revolt, and 
that two Russian regiments passed through Warsaw, 
shouting, “ Down with the Czar!” Still, the so-called 
friends of the people could hardly have acted 
differently, if they wished to preserve the autocracy ; 
for every Liberal measure passed by the Government 
during six or seven years was grected with a fresh 
outrage, in the shape of murder or incendiarism. 
Meanwhile, the council of noble deputies, convoked 
at St. Petersburg, was thrice dissolved ; new members 
being assembled each time, because they opposed, 
instead of furthering, the emancipation, and tried to 
raise a disturbance against the Emperor in the 
capital itself. Ridicule, menace, and reproaches were 
levelled at the Liberal Sovereign, even by many 
writers in England and France, where his views met 
with less approval than might have been expected. 
A Member in the House of Commons tried to incite 
the Poles to rise, “Alexander's attempts at reform,” 
he said, “appear only to have ended in disorganizing 
everything in his Empire. The nobles, the army, the 
serfs, and all classes of people in Russia, are dis- 
satisfied and discontented ; and therefore there never 
was a more favourable moment for Poland to make 
her claims heard, and to assert them in the face of 
Europe. Russia’s difficulties are Poland’s opportunity.” 
He was “informed of a fact, the precise significance 
of which it was difficult to interpret. It was that the 
Emperor of Russia during his recent tour had been 
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shot at, and an aide-de-camp sitting in the same 
carriage severely wounded. That was a symptom of 
disorganization, and therefore now was the time for 
Poland to assert her rights.” (Cheers.) 

What would have been the opinion in England if 
such a speech was made in the Russian Senate at 
the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, or of an Irish 
rebellion ? 

‘The Emperor presided in person over the Council 
appointed to prepare a scheme for the emancipation, 
and in several long and carnest speeches gave his 
own views. More than once it sat for cight hours 
consecutively, and once for sixtecn hours ;-so that 
a member complained that the Sovercign and his 
brother, being younger and possessing more endurance, 
had extorted an unwilling consent from their col- 
leagues, by simply tiring them out. Four-fifths of 
the compensation moncy was to be paid by the 
Government, which raised a loan for the purpose; but 
the fifth portion was to be paid by a tax, cither in 
money or labour, on the villages (which, henceforward, 
were to govern themselves), as the price of the land 
cut off for them from their former owners’ estates. 
This tax and the interest of the loan was to be paid 
during forty-nine years, and the Government has 
been a patient creditor, so that in times of scarcity 
the villages have been several years in arrear, and 
their debts more than once wiped out, It was thought 
that unless a part of the payment was thus imposed 
on the serfs, they would, like the emancipated negroes 
in the West Indies, refuse te work for the nobles, 
even for wages; and with the wandering spirit of 
the Slavonic race, would flock to the towns for the 
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summer, and leave the estates uncultivated—even 
their own plots of ground; and the financial con- 
dition of Russia since the Crimean War made it 
impossible to raise the money without a foreign loan. 
Since that period, miles of waste land along the Volga 
have been brought into cultivation by emancipated 
serfs; and many wealthy men, now occupying a good 
position, were serfs before 1861. 

Tn the midst of the confusion raised by the Nihilists 
in 1860, a pretender appeared in Kazan, and another 
near Moscow, each claiming to be Alexander II, 
flying for his life from the nobles. The serfs arose 
in their support, armed with scythes and hatchets, 
against the gentry, in one district to the number of 
10,000, boldly attacking the troops sent to preserve 
order; many were killed and wounded, and nearly 
3000 rebels fled into the forests. The Emperor went 
to Moscow, and made several excursions into the 
neighbourhood, to appease them by a personal inter- 
view and explanation, instead of using force. He 
also hastened the proceedings of the Committee of 
Emancipation, by desiring that it should be completed. 
by March 2, 1861. And when he still failed to obtain 
a majority of votes, he used his prerogative as an 
Autocrat, and freed the serfs by his own act. 

“The period between 1856 and 1863 is one of the 
most curious and feverish which has passed over 
Russia, or any people,” says the French author of 
the ‘Memoirs of Miliutine.’ “All round the throne 
abhorred the idea of change.”! Even up to 1856, the 

1 The German author of ‘Russia Before and After the War’ says, 
"The Government from 1858 to 1863 was watched with constant 
suspicion, and thwarted at every step.” 
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authority of the municipality of St. Petersburg, con- 
ferred on it in 1846, was defied and unacknowledged 
by the military Governor of St. Petersbung (who had 
succeeded Alexander II. in that post), and by various 
other high functionaries; and Miliutine, a landless 
noble, who drew up the statutes, was reproached by 
the reactionists, and always styled a Red Republican. 
His uncle, Count Kisselef, was for many years the 
Russian representative in Paris; and his brother, 
Demetrius Miliutine, was appointed Minister of War 
in 1863, and held that office for nineteen years, 
Alexander II, appointed M. de Lanskoi Minister 
of the Interior in 1855, although in his youth this 
old man was a frequenter of the revolutionary mectings 
previous to the Insurrection of 1825, and he ultimately 
received from the Czar 100,000 roubles for his work. 
Miliutine was his Secretary, and in 1856, when, in 
view of the disturbances which it was feared would 
arise about the emancipation of the serfs, the Empcror 
proposed the temporary appointment of governors- 
general with full powers (similar to those appointed 
to suppress Nihilism in 1879), both Lanskoi and his 
deputy presented 2 memorial against the measure, 
The Emperor was not pleased with their opposition, 
though he ended byrenouncing the plan; and Miliutine, 
having heard that his Sovercign had spoken of him 
as a reputed revolutionist who required watching, at 
once tendered his resignation. Lanskoi presented 
it to the Emperor, who observed,—“ He is reported 
to hold unsound opinions, and at any rate makes 
himself the subject of too much gossip.” The 
minister explained the reason that Miliutine had 
enemies, upon which the Czar said, “Well, if you 
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can answer for him, there is no need to accept his 
resignation.” Just after this, Miliutine was reccived 
by the Czar at a /evé, having put his name down 
for it some time before, on receiving the Order of 
Stanislaus, as a reward for long services. On retiring, 
he said to a friend, “ The Emperor wished to be hard, 
but his good nature prevailed.” The Sovereign’s tone 
changed when Miliutine was announced last on the 
long list of presentations, He said, “I am charmed 
to sce you; you enjoy the confidence of your minister: 
I hope you will justify it” He was leaving the 
toom, but turned back at the door, called Miliutine, 
and asked after his brother, who was in the Caucasus, 
as if, by this mark of interest, to efface his previous 
words. Less than three months afterwards, Miliutine 
was named Assistant Minister; and when again 
presented to the Emperor, the Sovereign welcomed 
him graciously, saying that, as he was supposed 
to be a Revolutionist, he would now be able to 
contradict it. Miliutine begged the Emperor not 
to judge him by report, but by his acts, “Every- 
body,” said Alexander, “agrees that you are an 
able man, and you can render essential service in 
the details of the emancipation.” And he at once 
began on the plan he had sketched out, and was 
eager to enforce. “Surrounded by a court who 
hated Miliutine,” says his biographer, “the Emperor 
repeatedly heard that the nobles would be completely 
crushed, if any part of the execution of the agrarian 
laws was placed in his hands. A just and scrupulous 
prince, anxious to promote the happiness of all, 
and justly desirous not to impose too heavy a 
sacrifice on his faithful nobles, he could not shut 
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hia cars to all these complaints. ‘Pray tel! the 
Emperor, when next you sec him,’ said the Grand- 
Duchess Helena to Miliutine, ‘that you are not 
opposed to the nobles, but are pained and ashamed 
that your caste is so little what it ought to be.” 

In the hope of convincing the nobles that the 
Government would not ruin them, an old friend of 
the Czar Nicolas, the man who denounced the con- 
spirators of 1825, and whose acquaintance Miliutine 
had always previously avoided—Gencral Rostvotscf— 
was appointed chicf of the committee of emancipa- 
tion, which was composed of 25 members, some high 
Officials, and some serf-owners, such as Cherkaski, 
Samarine, the Galitzins and Tatarinofs. The first 
two supported Miliutine in a struggle against the 
rest, including the President. The last committee sat 
nearly two years, “during which time,” writes the 
biographer, “it was the scat of perpetual jealousics, 
and one long civil war, complicated by struggles with 
its outer enemies, The friends and cnemics of the 
project defended their views with as much energy 
and liberty as in any free Parliament, and the 
Emperor, sincerely wishing to do the best for the 
country, closed no one’s mouth. The chief objections 
were urged against the independent rural communes 
and the gift of land to the peasant. Alexander's 
great merit was, that in presence of such difficulties 
and differences, he never recoiled before so bitter 
and troublesome a task, not only for his personal 
repose, but for his conscience as a man and a 
sovereign. By that alone he gave proof of a moral 
courage which few princes in his place would have 
displayed.” 

8 
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Rostvotsef died rather suddenly in February, 1860, 
and Count Panine, the Minister of Justice, whose 
father was a well-known historical character, was put 
in his place. Although his son is calied a Nihilist, he 
passed for a staunch Conservative, and the Grand- 
Duchess Helena expressed her surprise to her nephew 
at this appointment. The Emperor replied, “O you 
do not know Panine. He will only act as I tell him;” 
and Panine was ordered to change nothing alrcady 
decided. He was the owner of 20,000 peasants, and 
told the Emperor frankly that he did not share his 
views on the subject of the emancipation; but he 
added, “If I accept this post, I promise to carry the 
business through” “TI shall never forget the obliga- 
tion I owe to Panine,” the Emperor said later ; “he 
kept his word, and supported me to the cnd.” 

Shortly afterwards, the Emperor met Miliutine, and 
thanked him warmly for his exertions, but complained 
to Panine of the slow proceedings, and said they must 
‘be completed within six months. He presided at the 
Grand Council of the Empire, when the prospectus 
of the Emancipation Act was finally laid before it, 
November 30, 1860, and regretted that in Poland, as 
in the Baltic provinces, the serfs were formerly freed 
without receiving any land. “All human work is 
imperfect,” he said, as he cordially thanked the Com- 
mittee for their researches, which are recorded in 25 
folio volumes of closely-written MS. The serfs, in 
short, besides the rights of free men and municipal 
self-government, received their lands and cabins in 
perpetuity, at fixed rents, in either money or labour, 
for a term of years, and now more than eleven 
millions of families are unfettered proprietors; while 
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the landlords lost their serfs, and 20 per cent. of their 
rents. In the original plan, issued December, 1857, 
the Emperor insisted on the peasant’s right to acquire 
his fenced-in holding as his absolute property, and 
that he should rent as much land as was necessary 
for his sustenance from the landlord; but the emanci- 
pation was then intended to be more gradual. The 
Committee was only authorized to alter and suggest 
details, not to change the purport of this ukase ; and 
that the peasants were freed more specdily, and with 
a larger plot, was due to the great opposition which 
many of the proprictors, who numbered 110,000, 
placed in the way of the self-government and landed 
tights of the cx-serfs, 

On the 3rd of March, the edict was passed, by 
which forty millions of slaves (for they were nothing 
more) became free citizens, no longer liable to be 
beaten unconvicted; and by working two days a 
week for a fixed period for their former lords, or 
paying the obrok or tax, were constituted the owners 
of the cottages and plot of ground in which they 
had lived when bound to their masters’ estates. The 
announcement was quictly made to them by the 
clergy in the churches on the first day of Lent, to 
prevent the event being celebrated by drinking and 
riot. Even this caused displeasure to the Socialists, 
and a pamphlct was widely circulated, addressed “to 
the Young Generation,” accusing the Czar of not 
giving them the kind of freedom they expected, and 
which was necessary for them,—fz. freedom to dis- 
possess the nobles of all their lands without any com- 
pensation,—and of having “robbed them of their joy” 
by postponing the emancipation till Lent. Moreover, 
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“the people’s party” were not consulted about the 
emancipation. “The Emperor threw them their 
freedom as one throws a bone to a hungry dog, 
to quict him for the moment, and to save one’s own 
calves, All this cannot and must not be forgiven, 
It will be the worse for him if he does not yield to 
the people. The Romanofs have evidently forgotten 
that they were chosen by the people, and did not fall 
from Heaven, because they were thought more fit 
to govern than any Polish or Swedish King.” Now 
that “the people” were free, they were advised to 
act towards the Government as the peasants of 
an estate in Tambof acted towards their stewards. 
“When the emancipation edict was read to them, 
they harnessed horses to a cart, told the stewards 
politely to get into it, drove them to the limits of 
the estate, and then thanking them for having ruled 
hitherto, said, ‘Now go. Heaven be with you, and 
never come back here.”” The author—a professor— 
went on to advise an organization and propaganda, 
in the mode now adopted by the Nihilists; and advo- 
cated incendiarism and murder. “If it were necessary 
to kill 100,000 proprictors, we should not be afraid to 
do so;” and he inveighed against the Czar, Court, and 
aristocracy, in the usual Socialist style. The censor- 
ship of the press had been rendered only nominal by 
Alexander IL, otherwise this pamphlet could not 
have been published, and its author was condemned 
by the Senate, on the charge of inciting to murder, 
to exile for twelve and a half years in Siberia. The 
Emperor reduced the punishment to six years without 
hard labour, and allowed a subscription to be raised 
for him; and few persons at that time thought the 
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Nihilists so formidable to the Crown, as the class who 
to the last had obstinatcly refused to concede legal 
rights to the peasants. These, including a large 
number of the provincial nobility, presented an 
address to the Emperor at the end of 1861. It 
stated that he had violated the rights of property 
by the release of the serfs, and deprived the nobles 
of their hereditary claims to be the absolute masters 
of the peasants. It asked for privileges, such as were 
already conceded to the conquered countries of Poland 
and Finland, and enumerated the reforms of the Courts 
of Justice, municipal institutions, and other improve- 
ments, which were then preparing, and were carried 
out within the next two years. Ata meeting of the 
noble deputies in St. Petersburg, they decided that 
it was too soon to ask for a representative government, 
in face of the violence of the Nihilists; but another 
address, in the midst of the Polish revolution of 1863, 
which was forwarded to the Emperor by the assembly 
of nobles in Moscow, demanded, in exchange for being 
“robbed” of their peasants, a regular parliament, that 
in future they might be preserved from “despotic 
caprice.” It also complained that the power of the 
assemblies of nobles was destroyed by the introduc- 
tion of the Zemstvos or popular parliaments. To this 
the Emperor replied in a letter addressed to the 
Minister of the Interior : “ The reforms prepared, and 
those already realized, prove my anxicty for the im- 
provement as far as possible of the political organiza- 
tion of the country. The past must be a guarantee 
for the future. The right of initiative in the various 
parts of the work of gradually perfecting those reforms 
belongs only to me, and is indissolubly allied to the 
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autocratic power confided to me by the Almighty. 
Those who would frame the laws in future should begin 
by observing them. I am sure I shall never meet again 
with such obstacles from my faithful nobles.” This 
answer was also intended for the amateur politicians 
of both sections who were deluging the Emperor 
with threatening pamphlets. He regularly studied a 
Russian revolutionary periodical published in London; 
but he might well doubt advice proffered by the 
fierce opponents of popular education, emancipation, 
or any concessions to the Poles; or by the advocates 
of murder and incendiarism. Neither offered any 
guarantee for their capability of ruling, if he gave 
up the government into their hands ; and, consider- 
ing the small proportion of educated people at that 
period, compared to the serfs, a constitutional govern- 
ment to which the peasants were admitted must have 
been fatal to the influence of the nobility and middle 
class, as in the Southern States of America at the 
present day; whereas a constitutional government 
into which the peasants were not admitted would 
at once have re-forged their chains. The Czar was 
obliged to use his autocratic power to free the serfs ; 
and he believed that the Zemstvos or provincial 
assemblies which he established, would accustom 
the country to self-government, and prepare it for 
a constitution in the future; but he did not believe 
that the newly emancipated serfs were ripe for a 
constitution, Not only of the people, but of the 
nobles, he observed to Nicolas Miliutine, that as a 
body they did not appear to possess the qualities 
tequired for a representative Government; and his 
studies of the disloyal writings of Dolgoruki, Golovin, 
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Herzen, and other Revolutionists, who are unmerciful 
in their judgment of their own countrymen, could 
only have confirmed him in this belief. Even Nicolas 
Miliutine, the so-called democrat and revolutionist, 
declared in 1863 that a constitution would be 
premature for Russia; and, in common with his 
liberal colleagues Samarine and Cherkaski, was con- 
vinced that the mode in which the serfs were emanci- 
pated was the only possible way in the circumstances 
of the country. Some ycars later, the Czar said that, 
“if even France was unfit to be governed by a con- 
stitution, how could it be expected that Russia with 
her varied populations, and less extended culture, 
should be ripe for one?” He¢ tried to remedy the last 
defect, In the first year of his reign he remodelled 
the Universities, where the students had been limited 
to 300 in each, with the idea that a larger number of 
highly-educated men could not find cmployment. 
Under Alexander II. the fecs were reduced to an 
almost nominal charge, a number of scholarships 
were founded, the course of study greatly improved, 
and the students allowed to form funds among thcm- 
selves for those who were too poor to bear the 
expense of a University course. This fund was 
increased by balls, theatrical performances, and con- 
certs held for its benefit. All classes and sects were 
now admitted ; and the orthodox student sat next 
to a Jew, or a Mahometan; the son of a noble next to 
a freed peasant’s boy. The Universities, like those in 
Germany, became political centres, and studies were 
soon neglected to discuss heterodox views in religion 
and politics, The novelty of being able to do so 
gave them a charm. Corporal punishment and con- 
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demnation to scrve in the ranks of the army, with 
which the Emperor Nicolas used to threaten his own 
sons, was abolished, and imprisonment or exile had 
little terror for men accustomed to live as hardly as 
many of these students. It merely enabled them to 
see more of the world at the Government expense. 
The Socialists, repressed with a heavy hand in France 
and Prussia, turned all their fire on Russia. A secrct 
press issucd revolutionary pamphlets couched in most 
unscrupulous terms, and distributed them broadcast 
among the nation. In 1861, hardly a morning passed 
without a revolutionary placard being posted up in 
St, Petersburg, on the Palace walls; and even in the 
Imperial Chapel, one lighted at the feet of the 
Emperor. But whatever the so-called partizans of 
“the people” might say, the serfs, when not misled 
by agitators, were most grateful for the Emancipation 
Act. A fortnight after it was put forth, as the 
Emperor and his eldest son proceeded to the Riding 
School, a deputation of workmen and peasants, sent 
by several thousands of former serfs, asked per- 
mission to speak to him in the great square before 
the Palace, when they thanked him for their newly 
acquired liberty. He replied by giving them much 
good advice, as to the Christian-like, honest, and 
orderly conduct it was necessary they should observe, 
if they wished to find in their free condition the self- 
respect and advantages it might secure to them. He 
also told them that the Emancipation was the desire 
and intention of his father, but he did not add that 
the Emperor Nicolas had never ventured to carry it 
out. 

This act was accompanied by the appointment of 
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provincial justices of the peace, with larger salaries 
than the old judges ; of provincial elective assemblies 
of the people; and the introduction of a tax on 
spirits, besides which, the Government relinquished 
its monopoly ; for, having been farmed to individuals 
(chiefly Jews, who were the only people in Russia then 
rich enough to take contracts), it was thonght that it 
tended to promote drunkenness, Soldiers’ children 
were no longer obliged to become soldiers, and the 
salaries of officials were raised throughout the Empire, 
in the hope of checking bribery. In 1860 measures 
were passed for economizing the public expenses, and 
reducing the number of useless officials supported by 
the Government. In 1863 corporal punishments were 
abolished, and a new code of laws published, which 
included trial by jury. 

The abolition of flogging was the Emperor's own 
act, for some of his counsellors strongly opposed it, 
even the Archbishop of Moscow, on the ground that 
it was approved by Holy Scripture; and he had 
always displayed great respect for the opinions of the 
aged prelate. In 1864 the Courts of Justice were 
reformed ; educated pleaders were introduced ; and 
to the local representative assemblics was entrusted 
the adjustment of taxation, etc. New schools were 
opened in every district, and that these are not with- 
out result is obvious from the number of young 
Russians of the working class who can now read and 
write. An outbreak among the students in St. Peters- 
burg in 1861, which seemed inclined to spread, while 
the Emperor was visiting the Crimea, brought 
him quickly back to the capital, and the officials of 
the old régime were astonished by the slight notice 
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he thought necessary to take of the whole affair, at 
once releasing 350 young men imprisoned in the 
fortress before he arrived, and forbidding the inter- 
ference of the military or police. It was on this 
journcy that the double revolver was fired into the 
Emperor's carriage, referred to by the English M.P. 
The railway was not then complcte between Moscow 
and the Crimea. 

The extension of post offices into remote country 
districts, the low rate of postage, and the dormant 
censorship, gave a life to the periodical press which it 
had never known, and the articles in Russian news- 
papers are now supcrior to many otkers of the con- 
tinental press, But the prophecies respecting these 
innovations were most gloomy. The want of money 
was the great embarrassment, to such an extent that 
the Emperor sold the district called Russian Amcrica 
to the United States; not only to assist the public 
finances at the moment, but to avoid the annual 
expense it entailed. The Crimean War, proclaimed 
by its supporters in Western Europe as undertaken 
in the interests of civilization, proved its hindrance in 
Russia; and statesmen congratulated the Allies that 
it acted as a clog to her social progress; from inability 
to find any useful result of that sanguinary campaign. 
The following appeared in a leading English journal 
at this time: 

“Five years have passed since Russia was to be 
regenerated by railways. The Czar abandoned Sevas- 
topol and made peace, but retreated with the honours 
of war. He left nothing to the invaders but smoking 
and blood-stained ruins. Henceforth his sole object 
would be to cultivate the arts of peace instead of 
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war ; but to carry out this benevolent plan one thing 
was needed—money. The Russians had not got it 
in 1856; they have not got in 1861. The moncy 
market still looks coldly on Russian leans, ‘The 
deficiency in the finances has gone on steadily in- 
creasing ; the State is desperately involved. A great 
portion of this all but national bankruptcy is of old 
standing, that of Nicolas, and not of Alexander II., 
and whatever elements of solvency Russia may yct 
posscss are due, not to Nicolas, but to his successor. . . 
Now the deluge has come, and its waters arc un- 
happily swollen by the very means devised by the 
present Emperor in the unfeigned benevolence of his 
heart to augment the prosperity of his subjects, 
Inestimable boon in a humanitarian point of view, as 
was the emancipation of the serfs, no doubt can cxist 
that it has produced the most serious monctary em- 
barrassments.” 

“ A ruler,” wrote another, “over territories so vast, 
that he is scarcely aware of their extent, and 
ever millions who have never seen his face, must 
envy the lot of the most insignificant German 
potentate, . . . His ancestral history is written in 
letters of gore; there is peril of poison in every cup 
he drinks; beneath the glittcring uniform of his 
soldiers and courtiers there may lurk the dagger of 
Harmodius. When university students turn incen- 
diaries, and savants conspirators ; when the most 
libellous denunciations are penned by civilians who 
wear his livery, and take his wages; when military 
telegraph clerks garble his despatches; when his 
nobles plot in their palaces, and the peasants he has 
enfranchised murmur in their hovels; when, in the very 
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guard-house at Czarco-Selo, officers in his houschold 
troops are detected in tampering with his soldiers, 
and offering them bribes to murder him,—the Emperor 
of all the Russias would be more than mortal if 
he looked on the present without perturbation, or re- 
garded the future without fear. Even Sunday-schools 
are discovered to be seminaries for the teaching of 
arson and revolt. The Czar himself is not guilty. 
He is the scape-goat in the wilderness, Even as the 
hapless Louis XVI. had to answer for the profligacy 
and tyranny of his predecessors, so is Alexander II. 
called upon to suffer for the sins and mistakes of his 
ancestors.” And this was no highly coloured picture. 
The restrictions enforced by Nicolas being removed 
in 1856, on both Icaving and entcring Russia, the 
preachers of Socialism entered it from Germany, Italy, 
and France; and the Russians of the middle class 
going abroad, imbibed the same opinions at their 
source, With the fanatical ardour characteristic of 
the Russians, and at the same time with the childish 
imitation for which they are despised by their German 
instructors, the converts risked everything to propagate 
infidelity and republicanism. Incendiary fires were 
blazing all over the Empire, and some splendid 
buildings were sacrificed to this barbarous Russian 
mode of expressing discontent. “In Russia there is 
nothing manly, but the bayonet,” said Count de 
Maistre in 1811; “all the rest is childish.” “The 
weak womanish Slavonic race,” wrote Herr Eckardt. 
Yet the people who so justly deserved this designation 
were by these deeds hoping to prove that they were 
fit for self-government ! 

It was a triangular struggle of class against class, 
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each regarding cither the government or the nobles 
as its enemy. But in spite of these difficulties, the 
Emperor calmly proceeded in the work of progress, 
His life was again attempted (it was generally re- 
ported) in 1862, as he was walking in the Summer 
garden, the scene of a later attempt ; but great efforts 
were made to keep the affair a scerct, lest it should 
excite the peasants still more against the upper class, 
whom they imagined wished to frighten the Czar into 
curtailing their new privileges. At an assembly of 
the nobles in January, 1862, it was formally moved 
that he should be requested to abdicate in favour of his 
eldest son, and the resolution only lost by a majority 
of 18 in 348 votes. Regicide was openly recom- 
mended. An anonymous Ictter warned the Czar not 
to attend a parade at Czarco-Selo. Several of his 
aidcs-de-camp were searched, and on one of them 
was found a loaded revolver, But the disunion and 
wanton destruction of property, caused by angry 
reactionists and half-civilized chartists, was suddenly 
checked in Russia by the common danger of a 
possible war against united Europe, as an ally of the 
rebels in Poland. 


CHAPTER VII 


Tue IMPERIAL FAMILY.—MEETING OF THE EM- 
PEROKS AT STUTTGART.—THE IMPERIAL FAMILY 
VISIT THE CRIMEA—GREAT BRITALN’s NOTE, 
—DEeATH OF THE EMPRESS-MOTHER. — ARCH- 
ANGEL.—FINLAND.—1857-61. 


AN unscrupulous ruler might have stemmed domestic 
difficulties by involving Russia in the European com- 
plications which he was repeatedly asked to join, and 
diverting the thoughts of the Nihilists by a successful 
war; but Alexander II. had earnestly set himself to 
the task of reform, and was resolved to go through 
with it; and everything would have been at a stand- 
still if Russia had engaged in a foreign campaign. 
During the years described in the last chapter, the 
Court of St. Petersburg was maintained on a far less 
expensive scale than in the previous reign, The 
health of the Czarovitz was delicate, and for his 
benefit the Imperial family generally spent the 
summer at Hapsal, a little sea-bathing place on the 
coast of the Gulf of Finland, where the Emperor 
shot wild ducks, and said he wished that he could 
always enjoy this quiet domestic life. Almost the 
only amusement he seemed to care about at that 
time was hunting, and in the winter the Imperial wolf 
and bear hunts took place about three times a week. 
The Emperor was a good shot, and used to let the 
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game approach till he was certain to kill at once. In 
1873 he nearly lost his life from this practice, for his 
piece hung fire, and the angry bear, already poised 
on its hind legs, was about to give the fatal hug—the 
Emperor being seated—when one of his attendants 
pulled him aside, and another despatched the animal. 
He was once entertaining a forcign prince with a bear 
hunt, when the only game was a tame beast escaped 
from its owner, which began to dance. He would 
not let it be hurt. 

In 1857 the Imperial family went to Germany, 
whence the invalid Empress-mother procceded to 
Nice; the Empress and her children to Darmstadt ; 
and the Emperor paid rapid visits to his aunts, the 
Qucen-mother of Holland and the Duchess of Saxe- 
Weimar (where he met the Emperor Francis Joseph), 
as well as to his royal uncles, in Berlin, and at Stutt- 
gart, where his sister the Grand-Duchess Olga was 
married to the Crown Prince, now King Charles I, 

Since the peace of Paris, Napoleon III. had tried 
to form an alliance with Russia, and for this purpose 
invited the Czar to Paris. The invitation was re- 
fused, but many courtesies passed between them, 
The French Emperor sent presents of rare ecclesi- 
astical books to St. Petersburg, and received in return 
blood horses and model cannon ; and on hearing that 
the Czar was expected at Stuttgart, he offered at the 
same time to be the guest of the aged king. It was 
reported that Frederick William IV. of Prussia would 
accompany his nephew to Stuttgart, but he was seized 
with congestion of the brain during the /¢#s in honour 
of the Czar's visit to Berlin, and from that time never 
recovered his health. 
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It is amusing to look back at our newspapers of 
this date to sce how jealously they watched if all due 
respect was paid by the Russian sovercigns to our 
French allies; while our statesmen viewed the mect- 
ing with great uncasiness; and how, because the two 
Empresses did not accompany their husbands, it was 
assumed that the Czarina was too proud to mect the 
Empress Eugenie on equal terms, and the supposed 
insult to the Imperial lady, not born in a Court, was 
severely commented on, This story was supposed 
to receive confirmation, when the Empress of Russia, 
who at first refused an invitation to go with her 
husband to Stuttgart, the day after he arrived there 
telegraphed to say she should join him, and accord- 
ingly came the same evening, with her brother, Prince 
Alcxander of Hesse, when he met her at the station, 
so that many concluded it was pre-arranged. The 
Czar stayed at his sister’s house, and requested to be 
reccived as a near relation without ceremony ; there- 
fore, while a pony carriage without escort met him 
at the station, all the guards and state that Stuttgart 
could muster were bestowed on Napoleon III, who 
was the King’s guest. The Zimes correspondent saw 
the Czar arrive, and described him as looking “weary, 
out of humour, out of spirits, and out of health,” and 
as having aged rapidly in appearance since he came 
to the throne. It was surmised that perhaps his 
strong-minded wife was afraid lest he should concede 
something to Napoleon III. without her support. At 
any rate, after she came, she never left her husband ; 
and it was reported that Alexander II. accounted for 
his own taciturnity, which was much commented on, 
by telling Napoleon, that the fact of his father having 
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caused a war by a conversation with the British 
ambassador, had taught him to keep his lips closed 
on public affairs, On Sunday evening’ the whole 
party attended a performance at the opera; but the 
night was warm, and the Czar, his wife, and sister, 
tetired before the end of the first act, leaving the 
French Emperor to enjoy the undivided gazc of the 
audience. The Czar did not visit Germany again for 
several years, but the Empress Marie went to Schwal- 
bach during the following summer, and there mct the 
Empress Eugenie, who paid her a two days’ visit. 

In 1858, the Empress Marie and her children made 
their first tour in the Crimca. Accompanicd by the 
Emperor, she took a melancholy drive round the 
valley of Inkerman, the ruins of Sevastopol, and the 
harbour and battle-field of Balaklava. The broken 
sides of the docks, once the most famous in the world, 
the remains of the splendid aqueduct, the shattercd 
churches, the long-beleaguered city, now like another 
Pompeii,—all presented the same desolate scene as 
when the allied armies first quitted the Crimea, leav- 
ing nothing more to destroy Such spectacles cannot 


3 The Russlan Sunday begins on Saturday evening, so is over by 
6 PM. 

2 A traveller visiting Sevastopol about two years after the siege gives 
a description which applies to this day. ‘Such utter and complete 
min can hardly be conceived.” . .. “The principal church of St 
Nicolas is restored, and houses built for the governor, admiral, and 
Princlpal officials; but of the beautiful public buildings and magmificent 
Palaces, of which Sevastopol was once so proud, nothing is left but the 
scorched, battered, and defaced skeletons. Here and there a tarnished 
bit of gilding, pieces of what was once rich sculpture, traces of painting, 
the remains of stone or marble staircases still cling to the crumbling 
walls, After St. Petersburg and Moscow it was the most brilliant town 
in Russia.” After relating the manner in which the farms and country 
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awaken very charitable feelings towards the cause of 
them, in the owners of the soil. A beautiful little 
chapel was crected on the ground where many thou- 
sands of Russian soldiers were interred, and here the 
Imperial travellers assisted at a Requiem for the 
dead. Only three months afterwards, the British 
Government, becoming alarmed by the attitude of 
our French ally towards Austria, applied to Russia 
to interfere, The admiration which the British public 
felt for Napoleon III. and for Italy gave reason to fear 
that our Cabinet might be forced into active measures 
against Austria; and it seems to have been Her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort who prevented such an un- 
justifiable war. On January 12, 1859, our ambassador 
(Sir J. Crampton) at St. Petersburg received these 
instructions, “In spite of the disposition which 
Russia has constantly shown since the late war to 
cultivate the friendship of France, and the unceas- 


houses were destroyed by the Allies, she writes, “We became well 
acquainted with several ladies who remained in the town during the 
siege. With one exception all were wives or denghters of officers in 
command. With unwearied zeal they laboured in the hospitals, or 
wherever death or suffering required their presence. Day and night, 
shells were exploding in the devoted town. No spot was safe. When 
sleeping in their homes, or praying in their churches, the fiery shot 
might come crashing through the wells. One lady had barely left the 
side of a wounded man, when 2 shot came through the roof, instantly 
ending the patient's enfferings, and wounding another in the next bed. 
‘The Russian is as patient in the hospital as he is obedient and brave in 
the battle-field. Malle, M—— said it was touching to see their un- 
selfishness and consideration for others. There was an excellent staff 
of surgeons, though scarcely numerous enough. There was also a good 
supply of medicine, bat much deficiency of linen and bandages. The 
hospitals were frightfully crowded, so that wounds could not heal, end 
gangrene and disease carried off more than the enemy.”—' Turkish 
‘Harems und Circassian Homes.’ 
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ing bitterness which characterizes her relations with 
Austria, Her Majesty's Government yct hope that she 
will not refuse to co-operate in preserving the peace 
of Europe.” Prince Gortshakof knew that France had 
pledged herself to Italy, beyond the chance of draw- 
ing back, and he replied, “ Russia certainly desires 
peace, and even requires it for the great measures of 
internal improvement in which she is engaged ; but I 
must frankly tell you we cannot weigh France and 
Austria in the same balance ; our relations with the 
former are cordial ; with the latter they are far from 
it, nor do I see any prospect of improvement. Russia 
formerly offered friendly advice to such of the Cabi- 
nets of Europe as she had reason to hope would have 
appreciated her motives in doing so, but it is a policy 
she has not found to answer. She has therefore no 
advice to offer now, Recollect that, though sincercly 
desiring peace, I do not tell you that, should it un- 
fortunately be otherwise, we should under xo circum- 
stances take part in the contest. We reserve to 
ourselves entire liberty of action.”* 

The Empress-mother had been an invalid for many 
years before her husband’s death, yet with a compli- 
cation of painful disorders, she survived him nearly 
five years—till November 2, 1860, “cheered,” and, as 
she declared, “her life prolonged,” by the affectionate 
attention of all her children, and of the young 
Empress ; and particularly of the Emperor, her son, 
“whose ever wakeful care and tenderness, and true 
and honest attachment,” she gratefully acknowledged, 

1 'Koamuth's Memoirs,’ 


* He gave orders that the Imperial style should never be used to bisa 
im his mother’s presence, after his father’s death. 
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in a memoir written a few weeks before her death. 
“You will read these lines,” she added, addressing 
them all, “when I am no more, but within me there 
is a conviction that the bonds which made us cling 
together here will not be rent asunder by death, and 
that the blessing of your father, and my own, will 
follow, and shicld you through your whole lives.” 
She spent the previous winter at Nice, during which 
it was made over to France; and on her return the 
French Emperor and Empress met her at Lyons, 
though she was then almost in a dying state. Still 
she lingered, and on Oct, 3 the young Empress gave 
birth to her last child, Paul; and nine days after- 
wards the Czar set off to Warsaw to meet his mother’s 
brother, the Prince Regent of Prussia, There Francis 
Joseph also joined them, as already described. The 
interview was doomed to interruptions. First the 
Czar had an attack of spasmodic asthma, and his 
eldest son, though only seventeen, took his place at 
the fétes and reviews. Then came an alarming report 
of the Empress-mother ; and the Czar hastened back 
to Czarco-Selo, where he arrived on the evening of 
the 28th, and passed the night by her bedside ; for 
the one wish she expressed was to see him again. 
He sat up with her during the four succeeding nights, 
which were her last, leaving to his sister, the Queen 
of Wurtemberg, the task of watching her throughout 
the day, when he was engaged in public affairs, and 
he was alone with her when, early in the morning, she 
ceased to breathe. The Emperor and his brothers 
walked on foot behind her coffin the whole distance— 
seven miles—from the Palace of Czarco-Selo to the 
Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, where she was 
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interred —a ceremony attended by her brothers 
Charles and Albert of Prussia, and other German 
relatives, Her brother, the King of Prussia, only 
survived her two months. 

Archangel, the earliest Muscovite sea-port, had not 
welcomed its Emperor since Alexander I. went there 
in 1819, till Alexander II. visited the old city on June 
17, 1858. In 1861, having bestowed various privileges 
on Poland, among others a consultative chamber, the 
Emperor, not wishing to neglect a loyal province he 
had often visited in his youth, restored the charter 
Finland had received in 1809 from Alexander I.; and 
on September 17, 1862, opened the Finnish Parliament, 
comprising the four estates of nobles, clergy, citizens, 
and peasants. He arrived at Helsingfors on the 
15th, with two of his ministers and a large suite, and 
attended a service at the Lutheran Cathedral, The 
next day he held a review, a hunting party, and a 
ball, and received a deputation from the peasants, 
who in the Finnish dialect expressed their loyalty. 
On the 17th he proceeded to the Legislative Hall, 
took his seat on the throne, and delivered a specch in 
Russian, which, as soon as he had finished, was read 
in Swedish by the Secretary of State, and in Finnish 
by a deputy, so that all present might understand it. 
He spoke long and impressively, ending with these 
words: 

“I desire to guard the inviolable principle of Con- 
stitutional Monarchy ingrained in the character of 
the Finlanders, and stamped on their laws and 
customs, Representatives of the Grand-Duchy, it 
is for you to prove by the dignity and calm modera- 
tion of your debates, that in the hands of a discreet 
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people, resolved to co-operate with its sovereign, in 
a practical sense, liberal institutions, so far from being 
a danger, become a guarantee of order and prosperity. 
I declare the Session of the Diet opened.” On his 
way back by water to St. Petersburg, the Imperial 
yacht came in contact with another vessel, and was 
much damaged ; an aide-de-camp being struck by a 
piece of projecting wood, and falling dead close to 
the Emperor, who was standing on the deck. 

An exhibition was held at sHelsingfors in the 
summer of 1876, which was very creditable to the 
enterprise of Finland. It was attended by the 
Emperor and most of his family, as well as by his 
guests, the Emperor ‘of Brazil, the King, Queen, and 
Crown Prince of Denmark, the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Italy, the King of Sweden, and the King 
of Greece.’ 


1 Schnitsler, the author of several works on Russia, where he lived 
many years, wrote in 186: “Autocracy is otill indispensable to Russia, 
bot is not necessarily the same thing as despotism. In this country, 
experience has taught the sovereigns that their security depends on their 
personal application to bunness. To see everything, and give all 
decisive orders without the intervention of a minister, such Is the rude 
taak they have felt it their duty to assume, though the accomplishment 
exacts almost superhuman strength. It should excite universal aympathy 
when a monarch like Alexander Il, xt the present day, does not fear to 
wear out his strength and his life in devoting himself to this task.”—‘La 
Rassic en 1812." 
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POLAND.—OPINIONS OF LORD BEACONSFIELD AND 
ARNDT.—PRIVILEGES GRANTED BY ALEXANDER 
IL—Tue Communist Socrery.—THE GRAND- 
DUKE CONSTANTINE APPOINTED VICEROY.— 
POLISH SYSTEM OF ASSASSINATION.—THE CoN- 
SCRIPTION. — INSURRECTION. — NOTES FROM 
FOREIGN POWERS.—FRENCI MENACES.—DUKE 
DE Morny’s DEFENCE.— SUPPRESSION OF THE 
MOVEMENT.—ITS INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER. 
— MOURAVIEF AND MILIUTINE,— CONVERSA- 
TIONS WITH THE EMPEROR—THE EMPEROR 
AND THE PorE.—ROMANISM IN RUSSIA. 


Napo.zon I. set the fashion of using Poland as a 
political lever against Russia; and he has been fre- 
quently imitated; but carly in this century, the Polish 
patriot, Nemciewicz, records “with shame” that her 
provinces, then annexed to Russia, had improved 
considerably since the change of masters.) An 
English traveller, writing in 1797, says, “Believe me 
no liberty is lost by the partition of Poland; the people 
are quite as well off as before.” The Emperors Paul 
and Alexander I. offended their own subjects by 
their partiality for the Poles; and Marshal Marmont, 
who knew Warsaw under Napoleon's rule, wrote of it 

1 From this, Nemciewicz draws the conclusion that England is the 


only country able to unite liberty with order, and « vigorous adminis- 
tration, 
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eleven years after it was annexed to Russia, ‘ The 
kingdom of Poland already bears the fruits of an 
enlightened administration, Fine roads in all parts,” 
and he enumerates other proofs of progress, par- 
ticularly in the newly-founded charitable institutions, 
and embellishment of Warsaw. General Brystonowski, 
a Polish exile in Paris, declared that it had never been 
so prosperous as between 1815 and 1830; and Jacob's 
report to the British mercantile community in 1828 
confirms this statement. It is often forgotten that the 
Diet voted annexation to Russia and Austria in 1793, 
to save Poland from the factions who were dis- 
turbing her with civil war; that her final extinction in 
1795 was never alluded to in the British Parliament 
at the timc; that Russia, at the first and second 
partition, only took back the provinces Poland once 
wrested from her ; that the Duchy of Warsaw came 
to her by way of exchange with Prussia in 1814, and 
by the wish of its people ; that Austria contains only 
a million less Poles than Russia, and the richest part 
of the whole kingdom, with its ancient capital Cracow. 
This city the Austrian army had orders to destroy in 
1848, but it was promptly occupied and saved by the 
Russo-Polish troops. Prussia possesses only a million 
and a half less Poles than Russia, and has far more 
effectually stamped out their language, religion, and 
nationality ; so that in 1814, the Poles clamoured for 
their entire nation to be annexed to Russia, rather 
than a part of it to Prussia and Austria. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s prejudices seem to have been 
strong against the Slavonians, and long before 1862, 
he attributed the decay of Poland to her race, “They 
were 20 millions, and they produced no men or man; 
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but light and frivolous, did nothing but cut cach 
other's throats in feudal broils, till, to preserve peace 
and a quiet neighbourhood, the ‘ powers’ were com- 
pelled to step in and govern those who were unable 
to govern themselves.” 

“The Poles,” wrote Arndt, “like the Irish, are 
always dependent infants in a state of pupilage; .. . 
but the Pole is more cunning, more adroit, more 
polished, more licentious, and by so much the more 
hard to help than the other ; he belongs to that class 
among individuals, that families renounce as hopeless 
castaways and profligates. He has squandered his 
wealth and power amidst the crimes of pride, in- 
justice, falsehood, disobedience, and treason; . . . his 
insolence and vanity never could learn anything; he 
would never acquire the strength necessary to his 
national existence, not even through war, which for 
centuries he waged against Sweden, Russia, and 
Turkey. Tyrannical nobles above, wretched serfs 
below, Jews and usurers between them, that was all; 
no citizens in the towns, no industry, no frugality, 
ho persevering toil.” The writer had the common 
German prejudice against all Slavonians, but these 
statements are corroborated by Coxe, Wraxall, and 
others who studied the Poles in their days of sclf- 
government. Poland was an Eastern state, planted 
in Central Europe. 

The Emperor Alexander II. had learned Polish 
from the poet Mickiewicz, and addressed the nobles 
in that language when he visited Warsaw, shortly 
after his coronation. He decreed that it should 
be used officially henceforward ; attended a service 
at the Roman Church, and seemed both pleased 
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and surprised at his reception, though he warned 
the authorities that he should preserve the established 
order of things, Before the Crimean War was over, 
he wrote an autograph letter to the Pope, dated 
February 9, 1856, announcing to him the restoration 
of the four Romanist Bishoprics in Poland, and the 
re-establishment of six Romanist Bishoprics in 
Russia ;' and at the same time he granted a general 
amnesty to the Poles. The aged Prince Czartoriski, 
who was Prime Minister of Russia in 1804, and 
whom Russians declare retarded the real union of 
Poles and Russians for fifty years, convoked a mcet- 
ing of Poles at his residence in Paris to protest 
against this amnesty, and to induce his countrymen 
hot to accept it; yet many of the insurgents of 
1831 came back from Siberia, and Western Europe, 
Among these was Prince Roman Sanzusko, who lived 
from that time on his paternal estate till his death, at 
nearly go, in 1880, The Siberians were saddened 
and disciplined by misfortune, ready to exert them- 
selves to the utmost to aid the material prosperity of 
their country, which they felt had been grievously 
injured by revolution ; while the Franco-Poles, filled 
with the Communist notions of the Republican clubs 
of London and Paris, and in the pay of the Inter. 
national Society, to which several Englishmen were 
large subscribers, came back determined to break the 
oath they had just taken to the Czar. The instruc- 
tions they carried to their countrymen have been 
published, and taught that an oath or promise to 


1 Turing the Crimean War the Pope was more favourable to the 
‘Rassias than to the Allies, 
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a Russian was never binding on a Pole; that every 
deceit or guile was justifiable, by which a chw? Pole 
could outwit the séapid Russian ; and similar doctrines.! 
They sought to make Poland the same hot-bed of 
crime and anarchy, which led to its partition in the 
last century. 

Tn 1860, the Czar gave municipal and local corporate 
bodies to Poland, to be elected by the householders, as 
in Russia ; and the Russian officials were replaced by 
Poles in almost every department in the kingdom. 
The Communist Socicty, aided by the Vatican, which 
has since boldly avowed her part in the affair, feared 
Jest these concessions should lead to a permanent 
reconciliation between Russia and Poland, and sup- 
ported by at least one forcign government, organized 
another insurrection. Early in 1861, Prince Napolcon 
was sent by the French Emperor to mect Alexander 
IL. at Warsaw, with a view, it has since appeared, of 


1 “The Emperor inaugurated his reign by opening the gates of 
their country to 9000 exiled Poles. The kingdom was governed with 
‘as much mildness as possible. . . . The freedom of the individual way 
carefully guaranteed, public instruction, finance, and judicial institutions 
obtained the desired encouragement and improvements, All this was 
received with an obstinate ill-will, . . The upper classes of Polish 
dociety orgunized and supported an agitation, which, thanks to foreign 
instigation, soon grew into insurrection. . . The abolition of slavery 
in Russia, which st first seemed to offer insurmountalile obstacles, 
‘was in 1859 on its way to completion. So vast « social reform would 
naturally extend to Poland, and bring about the emancipation of the 
Polish rural population from their actual, if not acknowledged servitude. 
‘The aristocracy resolved to oppose at any hazard a reform which must 
sweep away the feudal privileges they enjoyed. Deverting their past 
Principles, they encouraged the cosmopolitan revolution which was 
brewing in anticipation of such 2 reform.”—Fronce Gertrhakof's Ex. 
Hlanation of the Rupture with Rome x 1867. He goes on to prove 
‘this assertion by the sequence of events, 
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sounding the Poles, in case events should enable him 
to come forward as a candidate for their throne; but 
he preferred to await his chances in France, and after 
being received in a friendly way by the Czar, had 
scruples, perhaps, about plotting against him. The 
tebellion of 1862 was preceded for more than three 
years by noisy popular meetings and demonstrations, 
day after day, in Warsaw ; the ladies bound them- 
selves not to dance, but to wear mourning; and the 
Roman clergy hung their churches with mourning, 
as they said, till the kingdom of Poland should be 
united with Lithuania, and both be declared inde- 
pendent of Russia. At first, by order of the Czar, 
these demonstrations were treated with great toler- 
ance; but when secret assassins began to strike down 
all Polish as well as Russian officials who served the 
Czar, he despaired of conciliating the Polish land- 
owners after the failure of the experiment of Alex- 
ander I,, and of his own concessions; and thought 
of rewarding the fidelity of the Polish peasantry, by 
effecting the same agrarian revolution in their pro- 
vinces that he had completed in Russia, and make 
every peasant a free-holder. But Prince Gortshakof 
and the Grand-Duke Constantine, aided by Miliutine's 
refusal to undertake such a task, pressed him to give 
the Polish nobles another chance, by conceding to 
them once more a purely Polish administration, under 
the Marquis Wiepolski, who, although the agent from 
the National Polish Government to London, in 1830, 
had taken the oath of allegiance to the son of Nicolas. 
The Czar, always more inclined to leniency than to 
harshness, appointed his brother Viceroy of the 
kingdom of Poland, with the Marquis as his Prime 
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Minister and a Polish Cabinet, which quickly re- 
placed the Russian officials throughout the country 
by Poles, 

Undoubtedly the emancipation of the serfs in 
Russia was the direct cause of the Polish insurrection, 
as the aristocracy feared a similar measure being 
carried out to its full extent on their estates, Four 
days after the Act of Emancipation was passed, 
Mieroslawski, the ostensible head of the insurrection, 
wrote from Paris that it ought to be made the cause 
of a national rising, and four days carlier the Agri- 
cultural Society of Warsaw agreed to adopt the 
programme of revolution which this leader should 
put forth. 

Prince Gortshakof, the previous Viceroy (formerly 
Commander-in-Chicf in the Crimea), died utterly 
worn out by his efforts to maintain order; and the 
Grand-Duke Constantine now tried by conciliating 
conduct to satisfy all parties. He was unpopular 
among the Conservatives at St. Petersburg, being one 
of her most enlightened and powerful supporters of 
reform ; and the party in the Court opposed to his 
views tried to obtain his dismissal, and to persuade 
the Emperor that he worked for his own clevation to 
an independent throne. On this, as on subsequent 
occasions, the Emperor never chose to believe that his 
brother was disloyal, and always showed confidence 
in him, but unfortunately the failure of Constantine’s 
honest attenipt to conciliate the Poles deprived him 
of nearly alt his influence and popularity among the 
Liberals in Russia, 

Experience proves that with an excitable people a 
street demonstration can be raised by a few insignifi- 
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cant disturbers of the peace, and the collapse of the 
insurrection was duc, according to one of its chief 
promoters, a German Socialist, from these modem 
Jacobins not finding the support they expected from 
the native Poles. Perhaps when added to the diffi- 
culties known to beset the Government in Russia, the 
malcontent Poles thought conciliation meant weak- 
ness, and they were certainly induced by their foreign 
sympathizers to believe that the Czar was too much 
weakened by the Crimean War, and the disturbances 
arising from the emancipation of the serfs, to resist 
them, At the beginning of the agitation the Emperor, 
receiving one of the chiefs of the Polish aristocracy, 
asked what would satisfy the Poles, “Sire,” answered 
the nobleman, “ Poland cannot forget her brothers of 
Lithuania.” “Sir,” said the Emperor, “it was not I 
who partitioned Poland, yet you ask me to dismember 
Russia.”? 

In the eyes of every Russian the Polish insurgents 
exacted the dismemberment of Russia when they 
re-claimed Lithuania, and called on foreigners to aid 
them in conquering it; for it belonged to Russia 
before it belonged to Poland. To terrify the Russians 
into abandoning both Warsaw and Lithuania, the 
conspirators continued to assassinate the Polish 
officials and Russian residents, General Luders was 
shot in his garden, and his jaw frightfully shattered ; 
General Trepof was wounded; the Grand-Duke 
Constantine was struck by a bullet oh the neck ; 
General Berg’s life was attempted, and that of many 


1 ‘Unpublished Letters of a Russian Stetesman ;? ‘Revue dex deux 
Mondes’ 
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Russians of inferior rank, besides Poles in the Russian 
service, cight of whom were murdered in three days, 
The higher officials were exasperated, and blamed the 
Emperor's mildness, and his well-known objection to 
employ spies, for the dangers they now incurred, The 
Code Napoleon had been in force in Poland since 
1809 ; but it was modified under Alexander IL, and 
it was now illegal to arrest people without a warrant 
and clear proof of a special crime. Yet the police 
knew well enough who were the followers of the chief 
agitators. To lay hold of them, the Marquis Wic- 
polski arranged that the next conscription (the first 
since the Crimean War) should be levied in a manner 
once familiar to Poland, but long abolished ; that the 
police should be given a list of the disaffocted, and 
instead of drawing peaceable citizens to serve in the 
army, these unruly spirits should be pressed into 
the service. It was the English mode of manning 
the navy early in this century. A secret member 
of the conspiracy, in the service of the Government, 
informed the marked men of this intention, and they 
escaped to the forests, making that particular day, 
January 23, 1862, the signal to rise against Russia, The 
vigilance of the police only averted a massacre like 
the Sicilian vespers, or such as Kosciusko inaugurated 
when he led the Polish insurrection of £793, and 
above 1000 Russian soldiers were murdered ; but, as 
it was, on this occasion many Russian soldicrs were 
strangled in their beds. The Emperor seemed decply 
moved when he announced the revolution to the 
Russian officers on the parade-ground at St. Peters- 
burg: “Even in presence of these atrocitics,” he 
concluded, “I will not accuse the whole Polish nation. 
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T see in these events only the work of the revolu- 
tionary party desirous of overturning legal order 
everywhere. I know this party reckons on finding 
traitors in our ranks; but it will not shake my belief 
in the faith and devotion of the army to its dutics. 
If circumstances require it, I know I can depend on 
you.” 

The Polish insurgents tried to induce the peasants 
to rise, by promising them the plunder and estatcs of 
the nobles, who began to fly to Warsaw. A sceret 
committee, self-styled the National Government, aided 
with moncy from abroad, carried on the work of 
assassination and incendiarism, and the savage instru- 
ments thcy employed were shown by the wounded 
Russian soldiers being often deprived of eyes, nose, 
and ears, by their barbarous adversaries. The Polish 
nobles and gentry were in a difficult position; for, 
if they remained neutral, they were accused by the 
insurgents of want of patriotism, and ran the risk of 
being assassinated by the National Government. Many 
declared for the insurgents, simply because cxile to 
Sibcria was a less terrible fate than to fall into the 
hands of a Polish mob; while others left Poland, as 
their lives were not safe from their own people. The 
atrocities, only too well authenticated, cooled the zeal 
of the friends of Poland in England and France; 
added to the groundless reports of great Polish 
victories, ignominious Russian defeats, and Russian 
eruelties, which they widely disseminated ; some of 
the Austro-Polish and German newspapers making 
themselves the vehicle of many falschoods, Three 
newspaper correspondents sent to report in favour 
of Poland were converted to the Russian side of 
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the question, long before they quitted Warsaw. Yet 
at one moment it seemed as if Russia must defend 
herself against all Europe; and the threatening 
attitude of the Western powers obliged her to 
strengthen her flect in the Pacific, to provision 
Cronstadt, and to increase her army, which had not 
been recruited by conscription since 1855,' but had 
been maintained at the lowest cbb compatible with 
ordinary requirements. 

There was nothing beyond menace and a diplomatic 
skirmish. England, France, Italy, Spain, and Austria, 
all addressed notes of remonstrance to Russia, and 
persuaded Turkey to do the samc; and thcir press, 
particularly the Austrian, launched invectives against 
her, confidently consigning her to ruin. It was fully 
expected that these would be followed up by active 
steps, The powers urged on the Czar the necessity 
of restoring the constitution grantcd by Alexander I, 
in 1815, and advised various other measures, which 
Austria with regard to Hungary (at that time), Great 
Britain in Ircland and Hindustan, and France in 
Corsica and Algeria, found it quite inexpedicnt to 
pursue, Yet all these countries stood in precisely 
the same relation to their dependent states as Russia 
to Poland, so far as being acquired by conquest. 
Poland had administrative autonomy ; but the agitators 
wanted separation, and to be united again with Poscn, 


1 Instructionserere ismmed to the Rassian Admirals on the American 
and Californian coasts, directing them to leave their respective ports by 
different routes, for a common place of rendezvous, to be ascertained in 
mid-ocean by latitude and longitude. The flest thus assembled was to 
be ready, in case of a war with England, to bear down on the Australian 
colonies. Melbourne was to be attacked first, tlien Hobart Town, then 
Adelaide, Sydney, and New Zealand. , 

10 
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Galicia, and Lithuania in a Republic; and neither 
France nor the British Cabinet were prepared to 
dismember Austria and Prussia for their sake. Also, 
in 1815 our plenipotentiaries at Vienna strongly 
opposed the constitution and self-government, which 
the Czar then granted to his part of Poland. They 
refused to bind Austria and Prussia to preserve the 
nationality of their divisions of Poland, and omitted 
from the Treaty the clause concerning its autonomy, 
prophesying truly that the Czar was preparing a “sea 
of troubles for himself,”? and would find self-governed 
Poland a perpetual source of weakness to Russia. 

To England, Prince Gortshakof replied, that “the 
practical good sense of the British Government and 
nation, which founded the greatness of England, could 
never assert that there is only one form of govern- 
ment possible for all people, whatever their history 
or development. Before arriving at the political ma- 
turity of which England offers an example, there are 
many degrees to traverse,” etc. He pointed out the 
progress of reform in Russia since his master came to 
the throne, and that he had given elective institutions 
to Poland, calculated to develope into a system of 
self-government, “These were arrested by the intrigues 
of the party of disorder, armed and organized abroad, 
and hoping for direct foreign support. Poland was 
re-acted upon by commotions in foreign states ; since 
1815, her material well-being had developed to an 
extent unknown in her annals, and ever? in 1830 she 
did not rise till incited by the Revolution in France. 
In the European crisis of 1848, she was tranquil. She 


1 See * Wellington's Correspondence,’ 1814-15. 
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was now made the lever, by which the European 
party of revolution sought to upset the whole Con- 
tinent, and those Cabinets who wish for Poland's 
repose should allay the seeds of disaffection, fostered 
and propagated by the disaffected in their own states." 
To France, the Prince replied, that “as the French 
Government acknowledged the insufficiency of the 
experiment of Alexander I. to propitiate Poland with 
a constitution, it was one reason more for not re- 
newing it. All Europe was equally disturbed by the 
evil of revolution; but in Poland, finding combustible 
materials, it had centred, hoping from that point to 
ignite the whole Continent. France might assist in 
extinguishing them ; for the task of restoring peace 
and quict cannot depend on the efforts of one govern- 
ment when the Revolution is fed from without with 
inexhaustible fucl.”. He enclosed a copy of his answer 
to Lord Russell with the despatch. 

To Austria, Prince Gortshakof sent a short sarcastic 
reply. “We need hardly draw attention to the per- 
manent conspiracy, organi: by the party of cosmo- 
politan revolutionists, which is the principal source of 
these disturbances. Foreign governments, who take 
an interest in the pacification of Poland from a regard 
to the influence the condition of this country is cal- 
culated to exercise on Europe, might do much to 
remove the cause of a disturbance which must 
ultimately affect themselves. While this cause exists, 
it must always foil our efforts to restore the peace 
equally necessary to Poland and the neighbouring 
states, Austria Avill not deny that a durable peace 
in the kingdo: ¢ of Poland is not only dependent on 
our internal r asures,” 
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That Austria was acting hand’ in hand with the 
Vatican at that moment was partly confirmed by a 
law passed simultaneously in the Tirol, decreeing that 
no public Protestant worship should be permitted 
there, nor should any Protestant possess land, without 
Special personal permission. The Polish clergy cx- 
hibited the disgraceful spectacle of appearing sword 
in hand at the head of the troops, and equalling them 
in ferocity ; and one portion of the forces was led by 
a Polish Bishop. In the Eastern Church a priest is 
liable to be unfrocked who carries any weapon on to 
the field of battle; and in the Crimea, the Russian 
chaplains in the midst of the field at Inkerman bore 
nothing but a crucifix. The Russian Government 
accordingly treated these pugnacious Romish priests 
as they would have treated their own in such a case, 
and sentenced them like insurgent laymen to exile in 
Siberia, 

While Prince Gortshakof was despatching his 
replies, aided by his able secretary, M. Hamburger, 
who was himself a Pole of Jewish parentage, the 
Emperor said to a deputation who came to congratu- 
late him on his birthday: “I thank you, gentlemen, 
for your kind wishes, and especially for your patriotic 
expressions with regard to the Polish disturbances, 
and the claims of our enemies to the Western 
provinces” (Lithuania, the cradle of the Imperial 
family, Volhynia, etc), “tha old inheritance of 
Russia. Your address, as well those I am daily 
receiving from all parts and ll classes of my 
monarchy, have been a great com! to me in the 
midst of my cares. Iam proud of these sentiments, 
They constitute our force, While fley exist, and 
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while we pray the Almighty to support us, He will 
not forsake us, and the unity of the Russian rcalm 
will be immoveable. Our friends hope to find us 
divided at home, but they will be disappointed. At 
the very idea of dangers appearing on the Russian 
horizon, all classes rallied round the throne, and show 
a confidence in me which is more acceptable than 
everything else. As yet I hope there will be no 
general war, but should it be destined for us, I am 
convinced that with the Divine aid we can defend the 
frontiers of the realm, and the provinces inseparably 
united with it. I thank you once more for your 
feclings of attachment, and I am sure you know that 
my entire life is devoted to promoting the welfare of 
our beloved country, and the gradual development 
of its social organization, But in this work every 
hasty step, far from being useful, would be injurious 
and culpable. I depend on your help in the important 
labours before us, Leave to me the care of devclop- 
ing our institutions when I deem it possible and 
useful, Our mutual confidence is a guarantce for the 
future prosperity of Russia. I thank you once more 
from the depths of my heart.” 

The last sentences referred to the request for a 
constitution, recently sent in by the nobles, as already 
described. 

As soon as Russia gave a reply to the British, 
French, and Austrian Notes, a pamphict was pub- 
lished by the French Government showing that it was 
the Napoleonic policy to support Poland; and that 
of the Bourbons and Orleanists to ict her perish. 
Prussia was called on to decide between Russia and 
all Europe. Russia was reminded of her defeat at 
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Alma, and told that the Allied ficets would speedily 
reappear in the Baltic and Black Seas. Diplomatic 
relations would be at once suspended, and Prussia 
made the highway to Russia. France was pledged 
to ameliorate Poland; and when she had drawn the 
sword, it should not be sheathed til! even Lithuania 
was wrested from Russia. Mocquard, the Foreign 
Secretary, put forth another pamphlet to the same 
effect ; and Prussia was so convinced that this boasting 
meant war, that her official press published an article 
in favour of an alliance with the Western powers, 
stating that Prussia would be compromised if she 
continued in her reserve, for that Russia was not a 
sufficient ally, or one to be confided in. Mocquard 
said that the “defensive attitude of Russia towards 
Europe had made no other impression on Napoleon 
IH. than to intensify his resolve to effect a thorough 
change at Warsaw before he had done with it, for the 
old and exploded stats guo can no longer be dreamed 
of,” It was further stated that the coming winter 
should not afford breathing space to Russia, “who 
would at once be called on to give a more practical 
and sufficient answer to the French demand.” Austria 
had been exasperated by Russia’s prompt acknow- 
ledgment of Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy, 
which she had not expected, and now sheltered the 
Czar’s insurgent subjects within her frontier; yet the 
impending war was hailed rather than dreaded in 
Russia, as a chance of avenging Alma and Inkerman, 
and of recovering the piece of territory in Bessarabia 
wrested from her in 1856. Mocquard’s «boasting 
pamphlet is the more absurd, as France, with all 
the assistance which Great Britain gave to her in 
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conveying her troops to the Crimea, where she 
never advanced six miles from the sea-shore,— 
and with four allies—was yet thoroughly exhausted 
at the end of the war. But it was Prussia that she 
really wished to attack; and when this power, 
whose policy has never been anything but purely 
selfish, showed a disposition to turn against her 
Russian ally, the French ardour for Poland at once 
cooled. 

Several hot debates in the House of Commons in 
favour of Poland, when Lord Palmerston spoke with 
great moderation, were simultaneous with violent 
speeches in the French Assembly, which increased 
in ardour, when the fortunes of the insurgents wancd, 
and exaggerated reports were spread by the democrats 
respecting the conduct of General Mouravicf, in 
Lithuania, where the Romanist peasants, under orders 
from the Vatican, were destroying the Russo-Greck 
Churches. These outrages were the more uncalled 
for, as the Romanists had received more tolerance 
and privileges from Russia, than from any other 
government not subordinate to the Pope. One French 
Deputy, much applauded, called the Czar and his 
lieutenant “tigers thirsting for blood.” He was 
answered by the Duc de Morny (half-brother to 
Napoleon ITI.), who had married the daughter of a 
princely Muscovite house. He said that the Czar 
was “good, honest, and liberal, more afflicted than 
any one else at the recent events,” and that what had 
occurred “was entirely the result of his great liberality 
at the beginning of his reign.” M. Jules Favre urged 
that France should declare Russia for ever deprived 
of any right or claim over Poland; but with this de- 
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bate closed all symptom of France’s possible intcr- 
ference in the internal affairs of Russia, 

Napoleon III, asked a Russian nobleman in private, 
if it were true, that since the emancipation of the serfs, 
the Czar was extremely popular with the lower classes 
of his subjects. “They adore him,” replied the 
Russian. Napoleon did not seem quite pleased, and 
turning away, said he could say the same of some of 
the French provinces. 

The action taken by Western Europe was the more 
illogical, as at that very time France and England, 
‘by their moral support, were assisting the Sultan to 
put down rebellions in his provinces, where the people 
had more cause of complaint than the agitators in 
Poland. In Candia, the natives, who are all Greek 
Christians, only asked for annexation to Greece. The 
Sultan's firman, put forth by order of the Treaty of 
Paris, had never been carried out there, or in any part 
of Turkey ; yet our ships had orders in 1867 to give 
up Candiote refugees, who sought shelter on them. 
The money market supplied Turkey with one loan 
after another, enabling her to procure first-rate 
weapons to use against her unhappy subjects, Rather 
earlier our Government obtained information of several 
hundreds of rifles and other war-material being pur- 
chased for Servia, and directed Austria to seize them 
on the frontier, which she did gladly ; and even Lord 
Palmerston surmised that some of these rifles—stolen 
from the Servians—had found their way across the 
frontier, of course with Austria’s connivance, to the 
rebels in Poland. 

The Irish appear to have faithfully imitated the 
Poles in their system of “boycotting” English resi- 
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dents and English troops, though they have not 
carried out assassination and incendiarism so far as 
was done in Poland. The insurrection had collapsed 
when Prince Ladislas Czartoriski telegraphed from 
Paris, by the advice of Napoleon II], to desire the 
leaders to keep it up till the spring ; but neither he 
nor any of the chief Parisian Poles risked their lives 
on the scene of action. At length the remnant of 
the insurgent army ficd into Austria, which formed 
their base of operations throughout the war, and the 
agitation was suppressed aftcr lasting four ycars, 
The Grand-Duke Constantine, disgusted with the 
failure of his conciliatory rule, resigned his post as 
Viceroy, and was re-appointed President of the 
Council of the Empirc, on the resignation of Prince 
Orlof in January, 1865. 

It was evident that the day of concessions to the 
Polish nobles was passed for a generation, and that 
they must suffer the usual penalty of defcat. No 
oaths had been respected; and the terrified land- 
owners and officials became insurgents because they 
feared Russia less than the Secret Tribunal, which 
carried on the work of murder and intimidation, 
ruthlessly striking down those Poles who even sold 
provisions to the Russians, It was strongly repre- 
sented to the Czar that severity was necessary to 
protect his loyal subjects, and that if a people could 
not be allowed to sing national songs without being 
excited to commit every atrocity, it was not too much 
to exact that they should give them up. It was 
assumed that the insurrection, with the loss of life 
and treasure it entailed, was caused by the liberty 
the Emperor had accorded to the Poles; as, from 
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1831 to 1859, when their nationality was suppressed, 
they were perfectly tranquil, and he was too humane 
and conscientious a man not to feel the responsibility 
most deeply. The military leaders declared that they 
could have put down the rebellion in half the time, 
but were fettered by the Emperor's wish to spare 
life, and by his known objection to harsh measures ; 
and they undertook to establish perfect order once 
more, only if the Emperor gave his word not to 
interfere with the sentences passed by the courts- 
martial. In this emergency two very different men 
were brought to the front. The first was the Minister 
of Domains, General Mouravief, a Conservative of the 
rude old type, fiercely opposed to the abolition of 
serfdom, and consequently inclined to the views of 
the Polish nobles before the insurrection. He was 
appointed Governor of Lithuania, The second 
was Nicolas Miliutine, who was hated by all about 
the Court, except the Grand-Duke Constantine and the 
Emperor's aunt, on account of the feud he waged 
against aristocratic privileges. The proprietors who 
still hoped to undo the effects of the emancipation, 
clamoured for his permanent disgrace; but his repu- 
tation as a friend of the people, and a democrat, 
was now his recommendation to the Czar ; for Russia 
had nothing to expect from the Polish landowners, 
but everything from the peasants, who generally 
remained deaf to the appeal of the insurgents, 

The Emperor regretted several times during the 
insurrection, that he had not adhered to his first 
idea, and sent Miliutine, instead of his brother and 
Wiepolski, to deal with the Poles. He now summoned 
Miliutine to an audience, and desired him to prepare 
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himself for the post. Yet, after reading the files of 
correspondence conceming Poland in the office of the 
Ministry, Miliutine felt convinced that many Poles 
holding government posts in St. Petersburg and 
about the Court, had assisted the rebels; and also, 
in view of the fact that the Emperor was surrounded 
by his enemies, he tried to escape the appointment. 
But, in another interview with his sovereign at Czarco- 
Selo, nothing would move the Emperor, who had an 
answer for every objection, ‘Interrupting him, and 
reasoning with him,” says Miliutine’s biographer, 
“with his usual amiability, entreating him and cn- 
couraging him as a prince whose resolution is taken, 
and as a man pressed and distracted.” The Polish 
insurgents looked on the Duchy of Warsaw as merely 
the nucleus of an independent state to be augmented 
by the western provinces of Russia; while the in- 
success of Wiepolski’s administration showed that 
even “Home Rule” would not satisfy the Poles. 
Alexander I. had attempted it only to promote the 
Revolution of 1830. Alexander II. assured Miliutine 
that he had no more repugnance than his uncle for 
the part of a constitutional monarch, and he had 
proved this by restoring the Finnish constitution ; 
but the war of 1830 had shown that the Dict of 
‘Warsaw would only strive for the dissolution of the 
Empire. “ How can I,” he added, “ give a constitution 
to subjects in revolt, which I have not granted to 
loyal ones. All that Miliutine could say of his 
unfitness for the authority it was proposed to bestow 
on him, confirmed the Emperor in his choice. 

Many Russians, and particularly the Czar, felt that 
Poland was only a source of embarrassment and weak- 
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ness to Russia. “Many of us,” he said, in this con- 
versation, “would willingly abandon the Poles to 
themselves ; would willingly grant them ‘home-rule,’ 
or even full independence, if we thought the little 
kingdom of Poland strong enough to exist alone 
without falling under the influence of another, per- 
haps hostile state, as under France in 1812, or 
honourable enough not to reclaim with the old limits 
of the Polish Republic, the intermediary provinces, 
which, in the eyes of every Russian, are Russian and 
not Polish in nationality.” But as this appeared im- 
possible, he wished to amend the inferior position of 
the Polish peasant to his Russian brother, and intro- 
duce the agrarian reforms into Poland, which were 
lately introduced into Russia; and for this reform a 
man like Miliutine was indispensable; and such men, 
the Emperor said, were very scarce. He complained 
bitterly of the corruption of certain officials in Poland 
and Lithuania; and added, “at least with you, I shall 
be spared that disgrace.” 

The Emperor went to open the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Finland, and two days after his return to 
Czarco-Selo, in September, 1863, was to set out with 
his family for their autumn residence in the Crimea. 
He received Miliutine again on the day of his depar- 
ture. “Sovereigns, like ordinary mortals,” says the 
narrator, “have their personal and domestic pre- 
occupations, their family affairs, and even household 
cares in the middle of the most serious political 
events, The Emperor, then as now,! of a nervous and 
impressionable temperament, weary of the state and 


1 Written November, 1880, 
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laborious existence at St. Petersburg and Czarco-Selo, 
worn out mentally and physically by the trials and 
anxieties of the preceding winter and spring, thirsted 
for rest and freedom. During the audience given in 
haste between two journeys, the young Grand-Dukes 
and the little Grand-Duchcss Marie came backwards 
and forwards, carrying messages from the Empress, 
interrupting the conversation with the questions and 
answers they brought from her. Miliutine desired 
more detailed instructions, and was given full powers, 
He asked for George Samarine and Prince Cherkaski 
as his assistants, and though the first had returned 
the decoration to Count Panine which the Emperor 
conferred on all who took part in the emancipation, 
his request was granted with but onc moment's re- 
ficction on the part of his Majesty, Miliutine resigned 
himself to his fate, after being thanked for undertaking 
such a difficult task by the Emperor. Of all men, 
Mouravicf was most opposed to him, and they had 
long not been on speaking terms, but they were now 
called upon to act together; and far from condemning 
his colleague’s severity, as it was condemned by the 
European press, Miliutine points out, in a subsequent 
letter, that Mouravief executed in six months alto- 
gether 48 persons, but by such rigour saved hundreds 
of lives; and that at this very moment his forcign 
critics were indifferent to the much larger number 
who were being executed in the kingdom of Naples, 
merely for their loyalty to Francis II! “If the re- 


1 “Tp spite of the canonical Jaws and the bull of Benedict XIV., of 
‘May, 1744,” wrote Prince Gortshakof, “there were in Puland 75 con- 
‘vents which existed contrary to the prescriptions of this bull. These 
convents we suppressed ; their lands were secularized, and their 
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pression in Lithuania is arbitrary,” he added, “it is the 
repression of brutality in the clerical or revolutionary 
party. The Polish clergy have preached a crusade 
against what is called the schismatic Muscovite ; and 
the Polish nobles in every capital in Europe demand 
our Russian territory.” Prince Gortshakof, apt to 
be swayed by European opinion, urged a return to 
Polish autonomy to satisfy Europe; but Miliutine, 
Cherkaski, and Samarine replied, that by their revolt, 
the Poles with their own hands tore up the Treaty of 
Vienna; and Russia was no more called on to ob- 
serve her old engagements than Austria and Prussia, 
who had tong paid no attention to those they once 
made with their Polish subjects. 

The Ukase conceding lands to the Polish peasants 
was read in the streets of Warsaw and in the open 
fields, by special heralds, in the name of the kingdom 
of Poland ; but Miliutine’s health soon compelled him 
to retire from all public service. He was seized with 
paralysis, and after a lingering illness died at Moscow 
in 1872, In the meantime the Emperor gave his 
word not to interfere with the pacificators of Poland, 
but continued restless and unhappy. In 1864 he went 
first to the Crimea, and then to Kissingen with the 
Empress and his family; not having left Russia for 
seven years. At Kissingen? the Bavarian Govern- 


rorenues devoted to the maintenance of the retained cloisters, as well as 
to charity and public instruction.” 

1 Austria executed 160 Bosnian insurgents within a few weeks of the 
outbreak of 1882. 

1 “Je is with dificulty the august visitors are able to take their watke, 
every one desiring to havo « better view. The Emperor Alexander 
seems grave and proud, and at times becomes excited; his gestures 
are then brief and hasty, but his address to all who speak to him is 
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‘to their usual police 
rel et an eet on his life; and 
there the Russian Imperial amily met the sovercigns 
of Bain he Dube of Shee ah, Ki 
yore - fossa gossips observed that the 
Empress Marie seemed particularly cordial towards 
her Austrian relatives, it was supposed to be ane 
to her influence th her brother, Duke Louis of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, al himself to Austria, instead 
of to Prussia, ae the Austro-Prussian campaign 
of 1866 ; but it wa? imagined that a certain amount 
of eatcrgencat til existed between Alexander II. 
and Francis J feph. The Czar soon returned to 
Russia, while “she Empress Procecded to Darmstadt. 

The Polish” insurrection had important consequenecs 
for the pnts, who had obtained their only privileges 
“and te ition as human beings from Russia, and 
were now. rewarded for having gencrally resisted the 
efforts o! the insurgents to enlist them on their side, 
‘As the Possession of land has created a class of pro- 
Riis ~Polish landowners, the emigrant nobility were 

" perated ; for it has probably frustrated for ever 
Nerd chance of an independent Poland, although she 
fay still be made as herctofore the centre of foreign 
fatrigues. 

There is no doubt that the Poles settled in England 


courtly and kin;, Francis Joseph is not so serious. Both sovereigns 
bowed with much grace to the crowds who premed them on all sides, 
In their walks, the Crarina generally leaned on the arm of the Emperor 
of Austria, She is tall and handsome, but her face beara traces uf much 
physical saffering. It was for the benefit of her health that she visits 
Kissingen.”—Correspondent of a London paper. 
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since 1831 were a to the revolt of 1862 ; and an 
old Polish General, wheter serving ak hldag a 
Ak 7 a 

aes ey, retumed to WA nfortunate outbreak, Poland 
would have had as comfdttable a position 28 could 
have been procured for h by any foreign Powe 
Our Government in 1863 id enter into communi- 
cation with the Polish emig'@%'ss but the extent 
of territory demanded as solutely necessary for 
Poland's scparate existence pid have entailed 7 
long European war. Since oe eee 
particularly in 1876, have been qu 
Russian Government ; honours an 
restored to many exiles ; and an am! 
all not guilty of or accessory to murd 
made chief of the staff of the army 
in 1877; and the Poles are as capable 
most important posts in Russia as 













A Pole was 
the Danube 


Moscow, the largest manufacturing centrd® 12 iy 
Empire ; and if the Socialists leave her alone ink future, 
there is no reason why Poland should not becom, 
Scotland, instead of the Ireland of Russia. ue 

The French Government pensioned the poot'®T 
Polish emigrants who settled in Paris to keep then.’ 
quiet; yet, in 1871, 600 of these Poles were en- 
rolled under the banner of the Communist army, 
which destroyed the Tuilleries, the Hotel de Ville, 
and other palaces, and private buildings &. the French 
capital. The Communist papers seized when their 
army capitulated to the Republicans, contained 2 
plan for burning down a large European town every 
year, including London, Berlin, Vienna, Moscow, and 
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Rome. At the same time, proof was obtained, if any 
were still wanted, of the International character of 
the Polish insurrection of 1863. 

The hostile attitude of Europe greatly contributed 
to calm the various Russian factions, and the nobles 
saw that for their own safety they must unite round 
the throne. A speech of M. Pogodin, one of the 
leaders of the Liberal party in Moscow, on January 
24, 1864, to the students of the University, extolled 
the Emperor, dwelling on the affliction which the state 
of Poland caused him, and expressed indighation at 
the blindness of Europe, who could not perccive that 
the revolt was an effort of the Polish aristocratic 
party to re-establish the yoke on the Polish citizens 
and serfs from which the Emperor had relieved them. 
Prince Gortshakof had till now preferred a French to 
a German alliance, and strongly adviscd his master 
to accept the proffered friendship of Napoleon III. ; 
but when France showed this fecling for the in- 
surgents, he no longer opposed an alliance with 
Prussia, which kept Austria inert during the Franco- 
German War. 

Considering the natural antipathy that seems to 
exist between the Slavonic and German race, it is 
not surprising that the Courts of Berlin and Vicnna 
should have used their influence against anything like 
a popular government being granted to Russia, There 
has always been coolness or sympathy between the 
northern cdlirts according as to whether aristocratic 
or Imperial influence appears to be in the ascendant. 
The Nihilists have yet to prove their fitness for consti- 
tutional rights before that part of Europe which 
borders on Russia can feel secure that they would 
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not make themselves the dread of their neighbours, 
if unrestrained by an autocracy. While murder and 
incendiarism is all that educated Russians can show, 
when they clamour for a parliament, what can we 
expect from their uneducated masses? This is the 
argument of the Berlin government. “Germany,” 
said one of her most eminent statesmen, “ must look 
out for herself, whenever the sovereign of Russia 
ceases to be an autocrat.” 

The Emperor Alexander may have considered that 
Mouravicf was too severe in his sentences on the 
Polish insurgents, as the real chiefs of the movement 
had escaped, for he received him very coolly when he 
returned to St. Petersburg; so that the Emperor's 
sister, the Grand-Duchess Marie, fearing lest it might 
be construed as a slight to a popular hero, entertained 
the old General in her own palace. The Emperor 
had greatly annoyed his Russian subjects, by pardon- 
ing so many of the Poles previously captured in 
battle ; among others an English officer who served 
in the Crimea, and who was an energetic opponent 
of the Russians in Turkey in 1878 ; so that certainly, 
from a political point of view, Mouravief's system of 
wholesale deportation to Siberia was the best mode 
of treating enemies to whom honour and gratitude 
were unknown, The Emperor is said to have never 
recovered his spirits or self-confidence from this date ; 
his relaxation of the reins of despotism had been a 
failure ; and the final breach with Romef rather later, 
was distressing to a prince who, early in his reign, 
had imagined, unlike his father, that the numerous 
religious sects in his dominions might work harmo- 
niously side by side, and thus jointly oppose infidelity ; 
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and who had displeased his own clergy by the restora- 
tion of the Romanist Bishops, 

To explain the differences between the Czar and 
the Pope, we must go back into the middle ages, 
when the Pope authorized an Italian legion to assist 
the Turks to conquer Constantinople; and carlicr 
still, when he anathematized the Eastern Church 
because it declared Christ to be its only Head, and 
tefused to give the Pope more than an equal place 
with the Patriarchs of Jerusalem, Constantinople, 
Alexandria, and afterwards of Moscow. But in the 
last century the Empress Catherine of Russia allowed 
the Jesuits a home in her empire, when they were 
banished from the rest of Europe; and her son Paul, 
from a dislike to atheists and republicans, pensioned 
the French priests expelled from revolutionized 
France. With a view of raising the cducation of 
his people, he gave them a monopoly of the private 
tutelage of Russian youths, by forbidding any other 
foreigners to be employed, and also the exclusive 
direction of some of the colleges and schools. No 
wonder that Romanist histories culogize his memory, 
and that of his son Alexander I., and even go so far 
as to claim them both as converts. In their zeal for 
Christianity, they gave fresh life to Romanism. This 
went on till 7814, when the Czar having encouraged 
the British and Foreign Bible Socicty to sct up a 
branch in Russia, the Roman priests fiercely opposed 
it, so far 48 even to bum some Bibles publicly at 
Odessa, Many conversions among noble youths, and 
the wives of the highest officers of state, gradually 
came to light, after being long kept secret by order of 
the Jesuit confessors. A Jesuit oculist was even on 
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the point of converting the mother of Alexander I. 
The Eastern Church was never distinguished for 
proselytizing ; it allows its children to attend Roman 
and Anglican services, if cut off from their own ; and 
such a return for his benefits had certainly never 
occurred to Alexander I. The Jesuits were banished 
from Russia in 1820, but the Czar bestowed the lands 
with which he had liberally endowed them on the 
Roman Church in Russia and Poland. It was 
rumoured that the Roman Archbishops of Warsaw 
and St. Petersburg were willing to acknowledge the 
Czar as their temporal head, instead of the Pope, and 
this gave the Vatican an excuse for striving to draw 
away the allegiance of the Russo-Poles from their 
prince, and if possible to direct it to Austria instead, 
The Polish Roman priests were therefore most active 
in promoting the disorders which preceded the insur- 
rection of 1863. 

In a letter addressed January 31, 1859, to the Czar, 
Pius IX. spoke of “the eminent qualities of his 
majesty, and offered his most sincere thanks for being 
enabled to fill up the vacant episcopal sees.” He 
asked to be permanently represented in Russia; yet 
the previous year more than twenty Polish priests 
preached revolution and disobedience to the authori- 
ties in the district of Polotzk, and on June 22, 1860, 
a Franciscan monk sounded the note of revolt in a 
sermon, followed up by discourses of similar purport 
from the Romish pulpits throughout Warsaw and the 
Polish provinces. In November, 1862, at an assembly 
of the clergy of Podlachia, a resolution was adopted 
ratifying “the intimate and solid union established 
between the clergy and the revolutionary party.” 
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This movement, as was afterwards shown by the 
publication of Roman documents, reccived the ap- 
proval of the Holy See. 

The Eastern and Latin Churches bear a closer 
telation to each other than the Latin and Anglican, 
for both acknowledge the other's orders and the 
validity of her sacraments; while the Czar addresses 
the Pope as “Holy Father.” The churches in 
Warsaw, after being arrayed in politica! mourning, 
and made the scene of riot, where revolutionary tracts 
were sold, and profane and disloyal songs substituted 
for hymns, were closed by the Roman Archbishop, 
who declared that they should not be re-opened till 
Poland was politically independent. The Russian 
Government ordered them to be re-opened, and when 
the priests refused to obey, it replaced these Roman 
priests by Russo-Grecks, and deposed the Arch- 
bishop ' in favour of a Russo-Greck Archbishop, We 
did the same many years ago in Ircland, and Prussia 
has done the same in Polish Prussia; but, unlike 
Prussia, Russia supports a certain number of Roman 
priests sufficient for the needs of the country, selected 
by herself, and not appointed in Rome, who con- 
sequently feels that she has lost ground, and till the 
death of Pius [X. concentrated her energies on the 
tecovery of Ireland and Poland. 

In 1868, owing to the political mischief stirred up 


1 The Archbishop was sent to Varoslay while the insurrection con- 
tioued, but preserved his jurisdiction and salary, till, breaking u compact 
by sending secret mstructions to his vicar to keep on the ecclesiastical 
mourning and to support the insurrection, he was deprived of the 
administration of his diocese. ‘The priests justified and advocated 
asmusination, 
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by Rome, it was enacted that every Roman priest 
who entered Russia must take an oath not to receive 
an Orthodox Greek into his communion ; but nothing 
prevented the Orthodox Greek from going abroad to 
enter the Church of Rome. Many did so, and a few 
years ago no less than three Russian gencrals were 
in the Trappist and other convents in France, besides 
many more Russians of lower rank. 

All intercourse was not broken off between Russia 
and Rome till 1867; but the Pope continued to demand 
for his Internuncio greater powers than he actually 
enjoyed in France, although Napoleon III. was a 
Romanist. In June, 1863, Alexander II. wrote this 
letter to the Pope— 

“Most Holy Father——My minister at Rome has 
transmitted to me Your Holiness’s letter. I read it with 
the attention I always give to your communications, 
when the subject is the important interests that you 
and I have to guard. Nevertheless, I regret that 
Your Holiness speaks to me only of past acts. Your 
Holiness secs in certain unsatisfied claims of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the kingdom of Poland 
the exclusive cause of the disorders now afflicting 
that country. Yet there are few states in Europe 
which have been more cruelly tried by the attacks 
of revolution than those where the Roman Catholic 
Church exercises unlimited authority. We must con- 
clude from this that the evil has other causes. These 
I partly laid before Your Holiness, when f drew your 
attention to the reprehensible behaviour, and even 
crimes of a large number of the Roman Catholic 
clergy of the kingdom of Poland, I did so, not to 
Taise up grievances, bat in the firm persuasion that it 
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- was enough to enlighten your Holiness as to certain 
excesses, much to be condemned, to rouse your 
conscientious indignation, and the influence of your 
spiritual authority, which was necessary to bring back 
to a sense of their duty those members who had so 
grievously neglected it. 

“This alliance of religious ministers with the abettors 
of disorders threatening society is one of the most 
revolting acts of our age. Your Holiness ought to 
be as anxious as I am to bring it to an end. 

“It was to prevent so deplorable a situation that 
I deferred to a constant wish of Your Holiness, and 
of your august predecessors, and expressed last ycar 
my approval of an Apostolic nuncio. I regret the 
obstacles which, independent of my will, have put off 
to the present time the realization of this project. I 
am still ready to receive an envoy from Your Holincss, 
and to welcome him with the cordiality which I wish 
to see exist in our relations. Iam sure that a direct 
understanding based on the Concordat, concluded 
‘between my government and that of Your Holiness, 
would lead to the enlightenment I desire, to dispel 
the false ideas caused by erroneous or malicious re- 
ports, and would usefully conduce to political order 
and religious interests, which are inseparable, at a 
period when both have to defend themselves from 
revolutionary attacks. Every act of my reign, and 
my care for the spiritual wants of my subjects of 
every faitfi, are a pledge for the sentiments I shall 
infuse into it. 

“TI beg Your Holiness to accept the repeated as- 
surance of my high consideration, and sincere esteem. 

“ ALEXANDER.” 
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At the same time, Prince Gortshakof desired the- 
Russian envoy in Rome to inform the Holy See, that 
“as to the position of the Papal Nuncio in Russia, 
the Emperor will adopt as a rule the law in force in 
France, where the Roman faith is that of the country.” 

But at that period France was powerful and sup- 
ported by her alliance with England and Italy. 
Russia was in the throes of revolution, and the 
alliance formed against her during the Crimean War 
was still supposed to exist. The French Empire 
could dictate to Rome, who had no alternative but to 
submit ; whereas the Pope hoped for the support of 
European opinion, in dictating to Russia. Her envoy 
refuted the reports which had reached the Pope as 
to Poland, by a memorandum of facts and figures 
difficult to explain away ; but it was answered by 
a day of humiliation and prayer being appointed in 
Rome for the benefit of insurgent Poland, and a Papal 
allocution, issued April 24, 1864, accusing the Czar 
personally “of tormenting and oppressing the Church, 
of attacking the Catholic faith, and persecuting un- 
fortunate people for remaining true to death to the 
faith of Christ”; with even more violent invectives, 
which it was afterwards attempted to soften or deny. 
The same was repeated in the Pope's encyclical letter 
to the Bishops of Poland, whom he exhorted to remain 
constant in their opposition to Russia, July 30, 1864; 
on which the Russian envoy was recalled from Rome, 

A year later the first Russian Secretary dr Legation, 
Baron Meyendorf, was summoned to an audience 
of the Pope. He answered a complaint, by saying, 
that “in Poland, Roman Catholicism had allied itself 
with revolution,” on which the Pope exclaimed, “1 
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esteem and respect His Majesty the Emperor, but I 
cannot say as much for his Chargé-d’Affaires, who, 
contrary to his Sovereign’s orders, I am sure, has 
come and insulted me in my Cabinet.” The official 
narrator of the Holy See accused the Russian cnvoy 
of having said, “Catholicism was identical with 
Revolution,” which he denied ; but with this incident 
the rupture was completed between the Czar and the 
Pope. 

Nevertheless, the Emperor's brothers, as well as 
his wife and their sons, have had subsequent audicnces 
with the Pope, and received his blessing, so great is 
the respect that members of the Eastern Communion 
feel for the chief Bishop of the Western Church ; 
although the Queen of Wurtemberg, the sister of 
Alexander IT, was publicly reproached by the Sover- 
eign Pontiff with the conduct of her brother and her 
husband towards the Holy Sec. On a later occasion, 
when the Concordat with Austria was sct aside, the 
Pope loudly delared that her conduct would drive him 
to come to terms with Russia, for that the Czar was 
the only sovereign left who had any respect for re- 
ligion. (This was before the restoration of Alfonso 
in Spain.) Again, in December, 1875, an Austrian 
officer, who accompanied an Arch-Duke to the 
festivity on St. George's Day at St. Petersburg, was 
made the bearer of a document to the Czar, contain- 
ing the Papal anathema upon Alexander II, and his 
whole family. In 1876, Pope Pius asserted that the 
Emperor of Russia was visibly stricken by the wrath 
of the Most High; and quoted Alexander II. and 
Count Harry Arnim as proofs of the mode in which 
Providence afflicts the enemies of the Church in this 
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world ; yet both survived him. On the accession of 
the more tolerant Pope Leo, some overtures were 
made to cffect a reconciliation with Russia, and the 
negotiation was in progress when the Emperor died, 

Another annoyance to the Holy See was the re- 
ception of a large body of United Greeks into the 
Eastern Church, which they left in past ages, when 
isolated in the midst of Romanist Poland; being 
allowed by the Pope to preserve their language in 
their services, the Creed and Liturgy as it is recited 
by the Russians, and all their ancient ceremonies ; 
only being required to acknowledge the authority of 
the Pope, They formerly suffered much persecution 
from the Poles, and in 1873 their Bishop passed over 
to the Greek Church (and is now Archbishop of 
Warsaw), from inability to accept the new dogma of 
Papal Infallibility ; and several thousand of his flock, 
chiefly peasants, did the same, which it was only 
natural if left to themselves that they should, 

The movement was strenuously opposed by the 
Roman priests, who, to excuse their own want of 
success, spread the report that great pressure was 
exercised by the Russian Government on the con- 
verts ; but the conversion only consisted in acknow- 
ledging their own sovereign as their head, instead of 
the Pope, who had anathematized him ; and the most 
authentic reports show that the only pressure was a 
distribution of food, clothing, and moncy (in which 
one of the Empress’s ladies took a prominent part) 
to those who consented to transfer their allegiance 
to the Czar, when they were distressed by a severe 
winter. Several Uniate villages in Austrian Poland 
have lately followed their example. 
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The same measures were reported to have brought 
over 3,000,000 Orthodox Bulgarians to the Roman 
Church in 1862, when Napoleon III. paid the ex- 
penses of the “mission” for the purpose; and our 
press hailed it as withdrawing Bulgaria for ever from 
Russian influence, But, in course of timc, French 
money was no longer forthcoming for the churches 
and schools in Bulgaria, and the Porte having estab- 
lished Midhat Pasha there as Governor, and he being 
the son of a Greck, with prejudices in favour of the 
Orthodox rather than the Roman Church, took steps 
to induce them to return to the Greck communion, 
As the Patriarch of Constantinople is the mere 
servant of the Porte, from whom he buys his post, 
and to whom he pays a part of his tithes, he was 
thought more likely to keep his flock true to Turkey 
than the Pope. The unhappy Bulgarians were per- 
plexed, threatened alike by Rome and Constantinople, 
when the Russian Ambassador, Gencral Ignatief, 
interfered, and obtained for them a recognition as a 
separate Church, such as they enjoyed till 1768, allied 
like Moscow, Syria, and Alexandria, but not dependent 
on Constantinople. This spared them the cxtortions 
of the simoniacal ecclesiastics under the Patriarch of 
Constantinople ; and they were again assisted in the 
maintenance of their churches and schools by Russia, 
as before the Crimean War, 

In Prince Gortshakof’s note, dated January 9, 1867, 
on the rupture with Rome, he quotes the Cardinal 
Secretary of State Consalvi’s letter to Cardinal 
Caprara, in 1804: “The essence of the Catholic 
religion is to be intolerant,” and adds, “ It is specially 
in Poland and in Russia that the Court of Rome 
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practises that principle, and it is the original cause 
of the endless differences between the Imperial Court 
and the Holy See, The principle of the liberty of 
conscience is deeply engraved in the conviction of 
my angust master, but he understands it in all its 
purity, and not in the sense which the Church of 
Rome has always given to it, in claiming for herself 
unlimited freedom to the detriment of other faiths.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Wars IN THE CAUCASUS.—T HE CIRCASSIANS,—THE 
EMPRESS.— ROYAL FAMILY OF DENMARK— 
DEATH OF THE CZAROVITZ.—-MURDER OF 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN,— ATTEMPT ON THE 
Emperor’s Lire.—Tne NUMListTs.—Srreci 
TO THE PoLEes.—LIvADIA—ATTEMPT ON THE 
Czar’s Live IN PaRIs—THE EasTERN QUES- 
TION.—1859-67. 


Tne Caucasus is inhabited by the remnants of thirty 
different nations, driven in various ages by stronger 
tribes to this rocky retreat. More than one of its 
peaks is higher than Mont Blanc, and the climate 
varies from semi-tropical valleys to elevated plains, 
scarcely more productive than Lapland. Like our 
Highlanders, the natives of the more inacccssible 
districts, were long a terror to their industrious 
neighbours, and even in 1567 a German geographer 
describes the Circassians as ferocious brigands, the 
scourge of the Georgians and other lowland tribes, 
During the Crimean War they pillaged Tiflis, and 
carried aw@y several ladies of high rank. 

In the last century a mysterious chicf, known as 
Elisha Mansour, appeared in the mountains, and for 
years led the Circassians, greatly oppressing the 
Christian Georgians, who formed an indcpendent 
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sovereignty. He was eventually captured by the 
Russians, and died a prisoner, when many romantic 
stories were told as to his origin; but recent re- 
searches in the archives of Genoa brought to light 
a correspondence, showing that he was a Genocse, 
sent by the Pope as a Jesuit missionary to counteract 
the Greek Church at Erzeroum. There, he was 
either converted to Mahometanism, or adopted it 
for ambitious motives, and was sent by the Sultan 
to Circassia to stir up a religious war against Russia. 
The same plan was tried again in 1878, but happily 
without much success, for the arts of civilization can 
never flourish in these regions, while landowners and 
manufacturers are not secure from the inroads of the 
mountaineers. 

An imitator of Elisha Mansour appeared about 
1826 in Shamyl!, a Lesghian chief, in the Eastern 
Caucasus, who gradually subdued the other Highland 
tribes, and united them against Russia. From 1826 
till 1859, there was chronic war; but in that year 
it ended with the capture of Shamyl, in his remote 
eyrie, after a campaign skilfully conducted by Prince 
Bariatinski; and the chief was for many years a 
prisoner in Russia. He was astonished at his good 
treatment ; for, having subjected many Russians to 
most cruel tortures to extort heavy ransoms from 
their friends, he expected nothing less than death 
himself; but he was at last permitted by the Czar to 
undertake a pilgrimage to Mecca, and tied on the 
journey. The Western Caucasus was subdued in 963 
by the Russian Czar Sviatozlay, before Christianity 
was firmly established in Russia ; but his descendants 
only held it for 140 years, when they were driven out 
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by the Persian Saracens, who, in their turn, made way 
for the Grecks and Genoese. The Caucasus was then 
open to the most civilized nations of Asia and Europe, 
and was entircly separated from Russia in her days 
of barbarism. The Moguls never settled there, yet, 
while the surrounding nations advanced in Christianity 
and civilization, the Circassians—the largest Caucasian 
tribe—and their allies, remained a savage and ferocious 
people ; obstructives in the same sense as the Thugs 
of India, the wild Caffres in Africa, or the Red Indian 
who retired from before us in North America; none 
of whom had previously come into contact with the 
arts of peace and a scttled life. Slavery has been 
their drawback, as in a slave-hunting community the 
hunter soon becomes more crucl and degraded than 
his victim ; and for centuries it was their occupation 
to provide the harems of Egypt and Turkey with 
slaves, It is computed that slave-hunting with the 
same object in Central Africa annually cost 300,000 
lives, so we may imagine the desolation it caused 
in the homes of Christian Georgia. Backed by im- 
pregnable mountains, and a rocky sea-coast, they 
could retire into their natural fortresses after carrying 
fire and ruin into the neighbouring scttlements; 
and each individual represented the robber baron of 
feudal times, who imprisoned traders for the sake of 
a ransom, and if his larder was empty, could help 
himself from his neighbours’ flocks, But it is now 
allowed that the industrious trader and agriculturist 
must not be sacrificed to maintain the idle and law- 
less, whether they be Turkish pashas, Italian brigands, 
Caffres, Red Indians, New Zealanders, or Circassian 
chiefs, whose caste only permits them to fight; 
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and in 1861 the Russian Government ordered the 
professional thieves to move down into the plains, 
where they were offered lands and agricultural imple- 
ments. As at that period very little was known about 
them in England, but it was generally assumed that 
Russia was wrong in all her dealings with her depen- 
dents, a sentiment was excited with regard to a most 
depraved people, who sell their own wives and children 
rather than work, although we have had experience 
of the same kind of savages in our colonies, and have 
swept them away as we advanced. It was thought 
that Turkey might be strengthened by colonizing her 
fronticrs with them ; and she was advised, it is said by 
one of our Consuls, and a forcign Government, to give 
those who refused to accept the Russian overtures, 
a free passage to Trebizond and Bulgaria. About 
half the tribe migrated to Turkey, who, looking upon 
them as a means of coercing her Christian subjects, 
spent £22,000 in the process, besides obliging the 
inhabitants of the provinces which received them, to 
build them houses, and give them lands, and cattle. 
There the Circassians refused to work, but supported 
themselves by brigandage, and child-stealing; and 
even before the last war, an English Colonel, long 
resident in Turkey, wrote that they would be her 
ruin if not exterminated, or removed, for they were 
incapable of civilization, and were alike dreaded by 
Christians and Mahometans. In the late war they 
were uscless as soldiers, only pillaging and wasting 
the Turkish villages. They raised alarms of the 
advance of the Russians to frighten the peasantry 
in Roumelia from their homes; and if, as in some 
instances, the Turks refused to leave, they burned 
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their houses over their heads. Generally the people 
were terror-struck at the mere sight of them, 
and fancied they were Russian auxiliarics ; but 
in reality, the Russians found nothing between 
Sophia and Adrianople but blood and ruins, owing 
to the ravages of the Circassians, who were one great 
cause of the misery and destitution of the Turkish 
refugees, 

The Caucasus and Georgia were placed in 1860 
under the Viceroyalty of the Emperor's brother, the 
Grand-Duke Michael, who, with his wife, a sister of 
the Duke of Baden and of the Duchess of Saxc- 
Coburg, spent their large private income in the 
province. Under his rule, trial by jury, apprehension 
only on a magistrate’s warrant, municipal institutions, 
and the abolition of corporal and capital punishment 
were introduced. After the last visit of Alexander 
II, to those regions, he observed that when he first 
went there it was night, but that now it was day. 
The missionary efforts of the Russian Church have 
for years past been active among the heathen tribes, 
and were largely supported by the Empress Maric, 
who was a munificent contributor to the many splen- 
did churches built throughout Russia during her 
husband's reign. * 

The alarming symptoms which induced the Em- 
press to visit Kissingen in 1864 were unalleviated by 
the treatment she underwent, and proved to arisc 
from the pafnful malady that afflicted her to the end 
of her days, and which she endured for sixtecn years 
with the patience and resignation of a truly religious 
character. After leaving Kissingen, she took her 
younger children to Darmstadt, where the Emperor 
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some ycars before had purchased the Castle of Jugen- 
heim, the home of her infancy, which she lent to her 
favourite brother, Prince Alexander of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, when not occupying it herself. At the end of 
October, the Czar rejoined her at Jugenheim, where 
the King of Prussia visited them ; and as she was 
advised to spend the winter at Nice, she went there 
with her husband through Lyons. At that time the 
Empress Eugenie was setting the fashion of costly 
and ever-varying costumes ; and a French newspaper 
made this significant remark, concerning the Czarina 
when she passed through France: “The Empress was 
attired in a dress that a citizen’s wife would despise ; 
but when a lady is the wife of the Emperor of all the 
Russias, such simplicity adds to her charms.” Five 
years before, the French press observed with pride 
that the Empress Eugenie had expended more than 
twice as much during her sojourn at a German water- 
ing place, as the Russian Court on a similar visit; but 
bad harvests, and the increased public expenditure, 
were making the French taxpayer feel that there were 
disadvantages in Imperial extravagance. The Czar 
returned to Russia almost immediately from Nice ; 
and at the same time his eldest son visited Copen- 
hagen, where he was betrothed to the Princess 
Dagmar, the second daughter of the King of Den- 
mark, The present King of Italy had been a suitor 
for her hand. 

The Russian Imperial family, besides being the 
Nearest representatives of the old Swedish Royal 
family of Vasa, are the nearest male heirs of the old 
Royal family of Denmark. The nephew and heir of 
Charles XII. married the eldest daughter of Peter the 
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Great ; and their son, afterwards Peter IIE. of Russia, 
renounced his claim to the Swedish throne in favour 
of his cousin, the Prince Bishop of Lubeck (Frederick 
IL), whose son, Charles XIII. of Sweden, was the 
last sovereign of the old native dynasty. The Russian 
Imperial family likewise relinquished their claim to 
Denmark, in favour of a descendant of a younger 
branch, Prince Frederick of Hesse, who married the 
Grand-Duchess Alexandra, youngest sister of Alex- 
ander II. She died within a ycar, and her husband 
relinquished his claim by the advice of the Czar, in 
favour of his sister’s husband, now Christian IX., the 
descendant of the youngest branch of the old Danish 
Royal family, and Prince Frederick reccived a com- 
pensation in Silesia. The spoliation of Austria and 
Prussia in 1864 was not prevented, though viewed 
with displeasure, by Russia, who was fully occupicd 
with the Polish revolution; for ncither England nor 
France cared to inferfere; and the Danish King was 
on friendly terms with the Court of Berlin, and 
having lived long in Germany, was accused by his 
subjects of Teutonic sympathics throughout the war. 
Besides the family connection, there had been old 
alliances between Russia and Denmark, which made 
the Czarovitz’s engagement very popular in his own 
country. 

Though always delicate, for even before the Crimean 
War his mother used to take him to Germany on 
account of ‘his health, the Czarovitz was a young man 
of great promise, of strong decided opinions, much 
cultivated, and in every way raising hopes for the 
future, when he had an unfortunate accident. He 
challenged his cousin, Nicolas of Leuchtenberg, a 
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powerfi youth of his own age, to a wrestling match, 
and ip/the struggle was thrown down. His governor 
thovight the circumstance not even worth mentioning 
4o the Emperor, but it laid the foundation of a spinal 
malady, though few looking at his tall erect figure, 
and seeing him join in all the entertainments prepared 
for him at Copenhagen, where he met the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, had any idea of the painful 
disorder preying upon him. In the winter of 1865 
his walking powers began to fail, and it being sup- 
posed that he was rheumatic, the Emperor sent him 
by sea to join the Empress at Nice, for the sake of 
the voyage and the warmer climate. There, after 
some months of suffering, inflammation extended 
from the spine to the brain, and carried him off, April 
24, 1865. His death-bed was attended by the Queen 
and Crown Prince of Denmark, and his young 
betrothed, as well as by all his own family, including 
the Emperor, who had travelled direct from St, 
Petersburg without stopping, when he heard of his 
increased illness, The special train, which brought 
the Emperor and his third and fourth sons to Nice, 
was driven from the French frontier to Paris by an 
exiled Pole. 

On his death-bed the Czarovitz confided the young 
Princess Dagmar to his next brother Alexander, 
asking him to supply his place; while with the tender 
conscience of the dying, he told her that his brother 
was a far better man than himself, and‘had a more 
amiable temper. It is said that at first his father and 
mother did not like the idea, lest it should be contrary 
to ecclesiastical regulations; but the King of Denmark 
and Prince Gortshakof did their best to further it, and 
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in due course of time it was arranged. On November 
9, 1866, the new Czarovitz Alexander and the Princess 
Dagmar were marricd at St. Petersburg, after she had 
been baptized into the Russo-Greck Church, and the 
Prince of Wales attended the ceremony; subsequently 
spending a month in travelling over the empire, 
where he was treated with the greatest distinction 
and hospitality. 

Almost the very day of the Czarovitz’s death, the 
news arrived from America of the assassination of 
President Lincoln, as he was entering the theatre on 
Good Friday, April 14. Prince Gortshakof sent a 
condolence message at once; but on May 16 de- 
spatched another letter to the American ambassador, 
“Scarcely has my august master,” he wrote, “rcturned 
to his dominions when he ordered me to tell you 
of his grief at this painful event. Tricd himsclf by 
a mournful loss, which is also a cause of national 
mourning for Russia, the Emperor joins in the unani- 
mous regrets which encircle the memory of the 
eminent statesman snatched away so suddenly and 
in so terrible a manner from his noble career, His 
Imperial Majesty requests me to transmit to you in 
his name the assurance of his deep sympathy with 
the family of the late Mr. Lincoln, and with his 
Excellency President Johnson. Also to inform you 
how much his Imperial Majesty was touched by the 
spontaneous testimony of respect which the Federal 
officers showed to the memory of his dearly-beloved 
son, during the passage of the squadron bearing his 
mortal remains to Russia.” The American ambas- 
sador in Denmark wrote on May 1: “The King 


feelingly expressed his sympathy, and this on the day 
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of the funeral service for the deceased Czarovitz, his 
intended son-in-law.” 

The Nihilists profess to believe in nothing, but there 
is no doubt they are very superstitious ; and as April 
14 had become in their eyes a lucky day for assassins, 
an attempt was made on the Emperor Alexander's 
life, on the first anniversary of President Lincoln's 
decease. Hc was taking his daily walk in the summer 
garden at St. Petersburg, with his nephew and nicce, 
Prince Nicolas and the Princess Marie of Leuchten- 
berg, and was stopping to put on his cloak before 
@etting into his carriage, when he was fired at by a 
student who had closely tracked him about the garden 
to get into a position to take aim, for nearly an hour; 
but the pistol was pushed aside by a hatter named 
Komissarof, as it was within a few inches of his face, 
and it went off in the air. The Emperor behaved with 
great sclf-possession, and desired the infuriated crowd 
to loose the offender, who would otherwise have been 
strangled on the spot, in spite of the police. He asked 
the man why he wished to get rid of him; and received 
for answer, “ Because you refuse to divide the nobles’ 
estates among us.” But it was found that under a 
peasant’s red shirt, he wore the ordinary student's 
dress, and proved by the papers found upon him to 
be a Nihilist, chosen by the Secret Societies to commit 
the deed. The Emperor went straight to a church 
to return thanks for his preservation, ang ennobled 
the hatter, whom he presented with an estate, and 
for whom a national subscription was raised. But 
Komissarof experienced all the jealousy which a 
sudden change of fortune is apt to create; people 
tried to prove that he was not the right man, or had 
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behaved with cowardice rather than the reverse; at 
last he consoled himself from these slanders by an 
immoderate use of stimulants, and only three years 
Tater committed suicide. 

The would-be assassin! was condemned to be shot; 
but the revelations his trial brought forth showed 
that the socicty to which he belonged had branches 
throughout the Empire, and a firm footing in Switzer- 
Jand and London; and that it was leagued for the 
destruction of the State, the Church, property, marriage 
and every institution which holds a civilized com- 
munity together. Prince Dolgoruki, the head of the 
police, and Golovin, the minister of instruction, both 
resigned their places on account of the outcry which 
was raised, that the laxity of the one and the exten- 
sion of education approved by the other had enabled. 
this society to exist. Count Shouvalof was appointed 
head of the police, and is warmly praised for his 
justice and moderation in that capacity by both friend 
and foe. Count Tolstoi, a philanthropic conserva- 
tive, now Minister of the Interior, was appointed to 
Golovin’s post. 

An Imperial Manifesto was issued on this occasion, 
stating that law, property, and religion were threatencd 
by dangerous Socialistic intrigues; that the liberal 
intentions of the Government were misunderstood, if 
it were supposed that any further distribution of the 
estates of the nobility was contemplated; for that 
now the serfs were freemen, able to trade where they 


1 A Nibilist circular issued immedistely afterwards lauded the would- 
‘be assassin aa a patriot, but advised the Nihilists to abstain from further 
attempts till the Emperor was formally judged and condemned according 
to their rules by the whole body. 
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pleased, to acquire wealth, and to rise according to 
their capacity to the highest offices, the existing insti- 
tutions would be maintained. Two journals, which 
had not heeded several warnings, were suspended for 
two months, but the Emperor shortened this time to 
aweck. The new press law allowed a journal whose 
utterances were considered irreligious or seditious to 
be warned twice; and if it required a third warning, 
it was suspended. The Emperor objected to the 
withdrawal of any other privileges, or to any further 
precautionary steps which savoured of reaction ; still, 
from this date, if not before, the Nihilists were 
watched by the State, the residences of their chiefs 
carefully noted, and from time to time, when they 
became active, they were tried, and either banished 
to Siberia or expelled from Russian territory. It has 
recently transpired that, owing to a larger sum being 
allowed to maintain a political prisoner than a 
criminal, under the improved prison code promulgated 
by Alexander IL, it was common for a petty offender 
to allege that he was a Nihilist and opposed to all 
religion and laws, for the sake of being transferred 
to the political quarter of a prison ; particularly as 
political prisoners had separate cells, and were never 
put to hard labour, unless also proved guilty of crime. 

This year the vessel in which the Emperor's third 
surviving son, Alexis, served as a midshipman was 
wrecked in a violent storm off the northern coast of 
Denmark. The Admiral wished to place the Prince 
at once on board the safest of the three life-boats, to 
send him to the shore; but the youth declared it would 
ill become his father’s son to leave the ship first ; and, 
in spite of a threat of instant arrest if they once got 
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to shore, he insisted on taking his part in the attempt 
to save the vessel and its stores, and would only Ivave 
with the last boat, when the safety of all was secured. 
The Admiral carried out his threat directly they 
landed, and telegraphed the reason to the Emperor, 
who returned for answer that the Admiral acted 
perfectly right to punish his son for disobedience ; 
but he added, “I feel very glad that he did disobey 
you.” 

The unexpected loss of his heir, who was purposely 
educated far his future position, and had lately made 
the grand tour of Europe, was naturally a great blow 
to the Emperor, and ever busy rumour circulated that 
he meant to substitute his third son Vladimir for the 
succession. But this story was checked by a manifesto, 
calling upon all faithful Russians to take the oath of 
allegiance to the new Czarovitz Alexander; and as 
this prince had shown more taste for athIctic sports 
than for books, the Empcror appointed onc of the 
ministers and a distinguished general officcr to 
instruct him in the art of government, and other 
duties especially required by his new position. 
A deputation of Polish nobles—the first since the 
Revolution—came to St Petersburg to attend the 
funeral of the late Czarovitz, and the next day they 
were presented to the Emperor and his son, The 
Emperor received each member of the deputation 
in succession with a few words, and then addressed 
them together in a speech perhaps embittered by his 
recent loss. 

“I have wished to see you, gentlemen, to thank you 
for the sentiments you have displayed towards me 
under the late painful circumstances. I believe they 
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are sincere, and I trust they are shared by the majority 
of your countrymen, my subjects in Poland. These 
sentiments will be the best guarantee that we shall 
no longer be subjected to the trials through which we 
have passed. I should be glad if you would transmit 
my words to your misguided countrymen, and F count 
on you to bring them back to reason. 

“T must recall to you the words people have re- 
proached me with, as an insult to Poland, and which 
I made use of at Warsaw in 1856, when I came there 
for the first time as sovereign. I was then warmly 
received, and said to your countrymen at the Lazienki 
palace, ‘Let us have no more dreams, If they had 
followed this advice, they would have spared your 
country many misfortunes, and I can still say no more 
than repeat my former words: ‘Let us have no more 
dreams, I love cqually all my faithful subjects, 
whether Russians, Poles, Finns, Livonians, or others. 
All are equally dear to me; but I can never permit 
the idca to be entertained that the kingdom of 
Poland may separate herself from the Empire, and 
exist alone, She was created as such by an Emperor 
of Russia, and she owes everything to Russia, 

“Here stands my son Alexander, my heir, He 
bears the name of the Emperor who formerly estab- 
lished the kingdom of Poland. I hope he will know 
how to govern his inheritance worthily, and that he 
will not tolerate that which I have not tolerated. 
I thank you again for the kind sentiment$ you have 
expressed in the recent sorrowful circumstances.” 

Nearly fifteen years elapsed, during which time 
the Emperor frequently visited Warsaw; and both he 
and his Polish subjects seemed willing to forget their 
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differences ; for, in the meantime, the German Empire 
had arisen, and an independent Poland could expect 
no other fate than to be swallowed up by the Father- 
land, Consequently, those Poles who are not Ultra- 
montanes have become Panslavonians, for the sake of 
offering an undivided front to the aggressive Teuton. 
The war of 1877-8, and the animosity it excited in 
many quarters against the whole Slavonic racc, has 
done much to unite the Russians and the Poles; and 
on March 2, 1880, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Emperor’s succession, the following address, pre- 
sented personally by a deputation of nobles, was 
very graciously received. 

“We, the Poles, under your Majesty's sceptre, come 
to express our loyalty founded on the maintenance of 
the principles which are the basis of the throne and 
society. This day's festivity, and our decided resolu. 
tion to preserve our loyalty to your Majesty's house, 
encourage us to bring before the Throne our supplica- 
tion, that our illustrious master may forget things 
past, and by a revival of confidence give us the 
opportunity of devoting our strength to the peaceful 
development of the nation, to the welfare of your 
kingdom of Poland, to your glory, and the common 
benefit of the Empire.” 

The Emperor bought the house at Nice where his 
eldest son died, and it was turned into a Russian 
chapel, The Empress had been particularly devoted 
to this son, and for years afterwards wore mourning. 
The loss of two children gave her fears for the rest, 
so that for them, as well as for herself, she began 
to live much away from St. Petersburg; either at 
Livadia, in the Crimea, at Jugenheim, or in Italy, 
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with her three youngest children, in search of the 
health that she never regained. When she wintcred 
at Nice, it was hardly possible for a private person to 
send a telegram in the morning, for the clerks were 
occupied in despatching her very long daily message 
to St. Petersburg. The political difficulties with 
which the Emperor was surrounded must also have 
greatly tried her; particularly as she is believed to 
have -held different views as to foreign alliances and 
international measurcs, and to have preferred the 
anti-liberalism of the Emperor Nicolas in religious 
matters, 

The Imperial family spent the autumn together in 
the Crimea, where the Grand-Dukes Constantine and 
Michael, and the Czarovitz had villas, with parks ad- 
joining that of the Emperor, 

In a drive from Sevastopol to Livadia, the traveller 
passes over a high barren ridge for about thirty miles, 
exposed on all sides to a cutting blast. He suddenly 
comes upon a natural archway in the mountains, and 
plunges at once into a lovely valley, filled with the 
trees and vegetation of the Mediterranean shores. 
The Imperial Palace is a collection of chalets, in some 
of which the servants and attendants were lodged ; in 
another the Imperial family. Before the marriage of 
the Duchess of Edinburgh, her rooms were on the 
second floor, her mother’s on the first floor, and her 
father’s on the ground floor; all being simply but 
comfortably furnished, and adomed with portraits of 
their relatives. An American traveller, who formed 
one of a large excursion which sailed from San 
Francisco, through Europe, gives a graphic description 
of the beauty of the Park, and of an audience that 
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the Imperial family gave the excursionists at their 
request, when the yacht bearing the Stars and Stripes 
anchored in the harbour at Yalta, in October, 1867. 

“We assembled in the handsome garden, for there 
was no room in the house able to accommodate our 
threescore persons comfortably, and the Imperial 
family came out, bowing and smiling, and stood in 
our midst, With every bow, his Majesty said a word 
of welcome, All took off their hats, and our Consul 
inflicted an address on him. He thanked us, and 
said he was very much pleased to see us, especially 
as such friendly relations existed between Russia and 
the United States. The Empress said the Amcricans 
were favourites in Russia, and she hoped the Russians 
were similarly regarded in America. After this, she 
went and talked sociably (for an Empress) with 
various ladics in our circle; several gentlemen 
entered into a disjointed gencral conversation with 
the Emperor; and whoever chose stepped forward 
and talked with the modest little Grand-I)uchess 
Marie, the Czar's daughter. She is fourteen ; light- 
haired, blue-eyed, unassuming, and pretty. Every- 
body talks English. 

“The Emperor wore a cap, frock-coat, and panta- 
loons, all of some kind of plain white drilling, and 
wore no jewellery, or any insignia whatever of rank. 
No costume could be less ostentatious. He is very 
tall and spare, and a determined-looking man, though 
avery pieasant-looking one nevertheless. It is casy 
to see that he is kind and affectionate. There is 
something very noble in his expression when his cap 
is off. There is none of that cunning in his eye that 
all of us noticed in Louis Napoleon's.” 
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The Emperor was just starting for his second visit 
to Warsaw that ycar, having stayed there a week on 
his road from Paris in the previous June. Napoleon 
III. had from time to time invited him to be his 
guest ; and in 1867, he was the only sovereign left in 
Europe, except the Pope, who had not accepted one 
of the invitations which were hospitably lavished 
during the Second Empire.- But circumstances com- 
pelied him to go through Paris in 1865, as, if he had 
Not travelled by the quickest road, he would not have 
arrived at Nice in time to see his dying son ; and on 
that occasion Napoleon III. met him at the Paris 
station, where he stayed barely ten minutes before 
continuing his journey ; so that courtesy required him 
to pay a longer visit at a future time. The King of 
Prussia, now Emperor, and the Crown Prince and 
Princess, the King and Queen of the Belgians, the 
Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, and many other 
notabilities, including Bismark, were in Paris in June, 
18€7, when the Russian Emperor arrived with his two 
eldest sons, after a three days’ journey direct from 
St. Petersburg. Before he came, Napoleon III. was 
memorialized by the Polish pensioners against receiv- 
ing him; and as the two Emperors drove together 
from the Gare du Nord, they were received with cries 
of Vive la Pologne, a bas la Russte, from some of the 
French sympathizers with the Poles. 

The same evening there was a performance at the 
Opera, attended by all the sovereigns and their suites, 
Napoleon III, forgetting the equality of crowned 
heads, wished to repeat the ceremonies observed at 
Erfurt, when his uncle met Alexander I. On that 
occasion, finding that the Czar was short-sighted, 
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Napoleon made it a pretext for placing the two 
Imperial seats, which were comfortable arm-chairs, 
straight in front of the orchestra, while the minor 
potentates occupied ordinary seats ranged behind. 
Napoleon III. adopted the same plan in Paris, 
Bismark and the Crown Prince of Prussia looked 
most annoyed when they saw that the King of 
Prussia was intended to sit behind his nephew and 
their host; but the Czar purposely did not take his 
arm-chair,and sat behind, next to the Queen of the 
Belgians ; Napoleon saw the mistake, and did the 
same; so, as the two Imperial scats were empty 
throughout the performance, the other sovereigns 
were appeased. 

The next day the Czar visited many places of 
interest in Paris ; among others the Hotel de Cluny, 
La Sainte Chapelle, and the Palais de Justice; at 
each of which he was assailed with cries of 1 ive /a 
Pologne, from even members of the Paris bar. The 
following afternoon there were races at Longchamps, 
to which Napoleon III. conveyed all his guests. He 
was at that time in some anxicty about the Prince 
Imperial, who had been seriously indisposed, and 
was staying out of Paris for his health; and a spec- 
tator observed that he looked like a man who had 
collected an incongruous set of guests together, and 
then did not know how to amuse them. The King 
and Crown Prince pf Prussia appeared displeased ; 
the Czar seemed out of spirits, and talked to no one, 
not even to the Queen of the Belgians, who sat next 
to him. His sister, the Grand-Duchess Marie of 
Leuchtenberg, and the King of the Belgians, were 
the life of the party ; the last having an inexhaustible 
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supply of amusing stories, which at last extracted 
even a laugh from Napolcon, and a few words from 
the Czar. As soon as the races were over, Napoleon 
III. took the Czar with him to pay a quict visit to 
the Prince Imperial; and a concert in the evening 
concluded the day’s work, 

The next day, June 6, a review was held on the 
Champ de Mars, and as the Royal and Imperial party 
returned through the Bois de Boulogne, Napoleon ITI. 
and the Czar occupied the first carriage, in which the 
Czarovitz and his brother occupied the back scat, while 
the King of Prussia and the Empress Eugenie followed, 
and the other sovereigns and princesses came behind. 
The crowd was so great that the carriages were forced 
to go at a walk, and a Pole named Berczovski fired 
a pistol at the Czar, The shot went through the 
nostril of an outrider’s horse, causing it to rear violently, 
and then passed between the two Emperors, wounding 
a lady in the face on the opposite side, The Pole fired 
again, but the pistol burst in his hand, and he fell to 
the ground with a shrick. The correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph (Mr, Whitehurst) wrote; “The horse's 
blood spurted all over the Russian princes, and at that 
instant the Czar looked alarmed. Napoleon got up, 
waved his hat, and then said to the Czar, ‘Sire, we 
have been under fire together’ Equally calm, the 
Czar replied, ‘The lives of kings, as of their subjects, 
are in the hands of Providence.’ . . . The effect 
produced on the illustrious persons was -not very 
remarkable, The Czar and his two sons sat as un- 
concerned, as if being made a target for patriotic 
pistols was an every-day incident in their lives. The 
King of Prussia seemed the most moved of the 
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party.” The Emperor ordered the carriages to 
proceed slowly to the Tuillerics, so that the people 
might see no one was hurt. “Next day a Ze Deum 
was sung in the Russian church, when the Grand- 
Dukes embraced their father, and showed much 
feeling." Though pressed by some about him to 
leave France at once, the Czar refused to shorten 
his visit by an hour, and till June 11, when he went 
to Darmstadt en route for Warsaw, he continued, 
wrote a correspondent, “ with restless activity to visit 
all the public institutions.” At the Louvre he bought 
the copy of a picture from a young Pole who 
had lost a leg. The Emperor asked if he had lost 
it in the insurrection. The Pole said, “No, by an 
accident.” The Emperor answered, “J’aime micux 
cela.” The two sovereigns parted with great cor- 
diality, and the Czarovitz went to join his wife at 
Copenhagen, and the Grand-Duke Vladimir to London. 

It was assumed that these attempts on the 
Emperor's life would Icad him towards reaction ; 
yet directly afterwards he refused to ratify the sus- 
pension of an ultra-liberal newspaper in Moscow, 
and ordered several imprisoned Nihilists to be 
released. From Warsaw he went to St. Petersburg, 
for the summer manceuvres at Krasno-Celo, and the 
betrothal of his niece, the Grand-Duchess Olga, to 
the young King George of Greece, before joining 
the Empress at Livadia. This summer, the Emperor 
received tlfe Order of the Garter from Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, it was supposed in recognition of 
his recent assistance in averting a war between 
France and Prussia. 

Since the emancipation of the Russian serfs in 
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1861, the peasants in the Baltic provinces, who were 
freed without land by Alexander L, had shown signs 
of discontent, The peasant farmer complained of 
the short leases, which were granted for one, two, or 
at most six years, and the frequent increase of rent; 
and also at the power possessed by the proprictor 
to put in a new tenant at the expiration of the Icase, 
without paying further compensation than the bare 
value of improvements, the amount of which, in cases 
of dispute, was scttled by the district court. It was 
the samc kind of grievance as in Ireland at the 
present day, and when the insurrection in Poland was 
crushed, was very simply dealt with. The Russian 
Government enacted in 1865 that the proprictors 
should grant leases of six or twelve years. If, at the 
end of a lease, the farmer refused to renew it, and 
abandoned the farm, he received from the proprietor 
one year’s rent, in addition to compensation for im- 
provements; if the dismissal came from the proprietor, 
he must pay in addition to compensation for improve- 
ments, two years’ rent. Count Shouvalof, who was 
Governor-General of the Baltic provinces, expressed 
his readiness to transfer to his tenants the lands in 
their occupation on certain terms; and the example 
was followed by the other proprietors, so that many 
of the farms have now passed entirely to the tillers. 
The proprietors were at first much dissatisfied with 
the law; but they admit, after sixteen years, that it 
has worked well, and they would not wish to rescind 
it, Its purport was at first misrepresented in Germany 
as an attempt to Russianize the peasants, who are 
neither Germans nor Slavonians, but of a race kindred 
to the Finns, 
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It must be recorded to the credit of Alexander II, 
that he alone, of all the signatories of the Treaty of 
Paris, and in the midst of domestic difficulties, tried 
to induce the other powers to join in urging the 
Porte to put the law into force which it had passed 
in accordance with that Treaty. On May 4, 1860, 
when it was but four years old, Prince Gortshakof 
called the ambassadors together, and represented the 
wretched position of the Christians of Bosnia, Herzc- 
govinia, and Bulgaria, urging the assembly of a 
conference on the subject. “First, we advise,” he 
said, “an immediate local inquiry, with the participa- 
tion of Turkish delegates, to verify the real facts, and 
to bring about a serious and durable amelioration of 
the Christians in Turkey. There would be nothing 
in this to wound the dignity of the Porte, it is the 
power most interested in a departure from the present 
situation, Be it the result of blindness, intolerance, 
or fecbleness, the concurrence of Europe cannot but 
be useful to the Porte, to enlighten or strengthen 
it... An understanding betwcen all the Powers with 
Turkey, must be to the Porte a pledge of our friendly 
intentions, and to the Christians a proof that we are 
seriously occupied with their condition. My august 
master has never disavowed the strong sympathy 
with which the last inspire him. His Majesty desires 
not to burden his conscience with the reproach of 
remaining silent in the face of such sufferings, when 
so many Voices are raised elsewhere, under circum- 
stances much less imperious, and we trust these views 
are shared by the other Cabinets, but any hesitation, 
any adjournment, will have grave consequences,” etc. 

The British Government directed its Consuls to 
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report on the manner in which Turkey had carried 
out the new law respecting her Christian subjects, 
and their statements confirmed those of the Russian 
Government ; and that no attempt had been made to 
put it in force. Before anything further was done, 
the Syrian massacres took place, and Russia at once 
acquiesced in the intervention of England and France, 
whose direct interests were threatened by a disturb- 
ance in Syria, nearly as much as those of Russia by 
a disturbance in the Balkan peninsula, and the Czar 
directed the commander of a small Russian squadron 
in the Mediterrancan to place himsclf under the 
orders of the British Admiral. He also advised 
against a premature cessation of the Anglo-French 
occupation. 

Attention was again called to the Eastern Question 
in 1867, by the disturbances in Bulgaria and in Crete, 
produced as usual by the conduct of the Turkish tax- 
gatherers,' and also by the newly-settled Circassians. 
The defeated Bulgarians fled into Roumania, which 
now, thanks to the Treaty of 1856, was sufficiently 
independent to protect refugees. On this occasion 
Prince Gortshakof wrote, under the direction of the 
Emperor, to the Russian Ambassador, Baron Brunnow, 
in London: 

“ The best way to settle the Eastern Question in a 
just, humane, and pacific manner, and to avoid blood- 
shed and commotion, which might otherwise ensue, 
is to advance the material welfare of the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan, and accord them self-govern- 

1 The British Consular Reports stated, in 1860-1, that the taxes paid 
by the Chrietians amounted legally to 67 per cent., exclusive of illegal 
exactions collected by force, 
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ment under the suzerainty of the Porte, By the 
concession of self-government only, can the Christian 
population ever gain full confidence in the Turkish 
Government." But the British Cabinct knew so well 
that no province, once released from Turkish thral- 
dom, be it Christian or Mahometan, ever remains 
loyal to the Porte, or has any motive to do so; that 
it could only see its way to preserve the integrity 
of Turkey, by assisting her to keep her subjects in 
slavery, and by ordering the Consuls to report nothing 
to the disadvantage of her government or her officials, 
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RUussiAN ADVANCE IN CENTRAL ASIA.—BRITISH 
REMONSTRANCES.— KHIVA—THE EMPEROR'S 
FAILING HEALTH.—NIHILIST PAMPHLETS.— 
‘WARNING TO FRANCE. — FRANCO-GERMAN 
‘War.—THE Czar’s ENDEAVOURS TOALLEVIATE 
THE HORRORS OF WAR—SLAVONIC EXHIBI- 
TION.—VISIT TO THE CAUCASUS—BERLIN.— 
FESTIVITIES. —VIENNA.— EMS.—SPAIN.—THE 
CONSCRIPTION.—THE GERMAN COLONISTS — 
THE Jews.—THE BIBLE.—THE AMERICAN 
AND RUSSIAN CHURCHES.—1867~74. 


THE Crimean War, for various reasons, has been 
the cause of the rapid advance of Russia in Central 
Asia, although wherever a civilized state borders on 
a barbarous territory, difficulties are certain to arise, 
which require extraordinary forbearance on the part 
of the civilized state if they do not end in war. But 
the campaign of 1854-5 showed the Czar that at 
any time our fleets might paralyze his Empire, and 
naturally made him look for some mode of keeping 
us in check; for having lightly broken a forty years’ 
peace, he might expect a repetition whenever we 
took an opposite view to himself with regard to any 
European state. He wanted, in fact, a pledge which 
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would make us prefer him for an ally instead of an 
enemy; and the only part of the world where he could 
find it was on the confines of India. 

The robbery of the Russian mercantile caravans 
in Central Asia led to an expedition in 1859, to 
inflict a penalty on the hostile khanates. Khokan, 
Tashkend, Samarcand (the old capital of the Mogu! 
Emperors), Bokhara, and finally Khiva have one by 
one succumbed to the Russian troops, who have 
made more progress in Central Asia during this 
reign than at any period since Russia first penetrated 
into that country, which was before we possessed 
a foot of land in India. But if she has incrcascd 
rapidly, our growth has been more rapid still; for 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, our territories were 
a hundred times less than those of Russia, and now 
they are more, and the increase has been chicfly 
made by conquest. Alexander II, abolished slavery 
and torture in his newly acquired territorics ; and 
at Khiva released 70,000 Persian slaves, besides 
Russians who had becn for years in captivity. Those 
countries were notoriously ill-governed, and barbarous 
beyond even the ordinary Asiatic native state, and 
their subjection to Russia has been a gain to the 
inhabitants. Still there was an alarm lest our Indian 
possessions might be endangered by the too close prox- 
imity of those of the Czar, and it became the subject 
of various official remonstrances from early in 1869. 
In July of that year our ambassador, Sir A. Buchanan, 
was instructed to obtain a personal interview with 
the Czar, and to inform him that “while India and 
Russia remained as they are, and with the good 
understanding which happily existed between the 
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two countries, peace would not be disturbed; but 
the number of persons in England interested in 
India was very great, and in the event of a conflict 
between Russia and Afghanistan, public opinion 
might be so excited that Her Majesty’s Government 
might be obliged to take measures to satisfy it 
entirely inconsistent with its present views.” “The 
Emperor,” wrote Sir A. Buchanan, “said he quite 
understood this, and it was only natural; but there 
was no probability of any event occurring to create 
such a state of fecling, for I must know he had no 
ambitious views, and had been drawn by circum- 
stances further than he wished in Central Asia.” He 
added that extension of territory was extension of 
weakness, and that Russia had no present intention? 
of going further south. Lord Granville subsequently 
requested Russia to agree to a neutral zone between 
the two Empires; to which she consented, with the 
additional information that she had no present 
intention of annexing Khiva. She carried this out 
to the letter, in spite of a request from the Khan 
to take it under her protection, and thereby 
secure him from the attacks of the man-stealing 
Turcomans; and it is difficult to see where the broken 
promise existed, which was made a party cry in 


1 It was reported in Russia, that on this occasion, when the army was 
ordered by the Emperor not to advance further, the Empress sent & 
secret order to the commander desiring him to do so, and undertook 
to protect him from the consequences, If so, the Russians bad reason 
to be grateful to her, ‘The finest Moeque was selected at every town 
that was subdued, for conversion into » Christian Church, and she 
contributed to its maintenance. The power of the Mollahs to flog and 
fine their fellow-wotshippers was prohibited, for which the Mahometans 
are very much obliged to the Russian Government, 
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England in 1877. In the first place, it was not 
a promise, but a statement of what he meant to do 
under the existing circumstances. In the second, the 
few travellers who have since visited these parts have 
agrecd that not a Russian soldier was left in Khiva. 
The Khan complained to an Englishman that the 
Russians would not allow him to torture people in 
order to extort money from them, so their moral 
influence undoubtedly remained to the advantage 
of the natives, after they left the place! But if the 
Russians eventually occupy it, we have no reason to 
complain. In our wars in Africa, and in India, we 
should find it difficult to place a defined limit to our 
intentions, and to keep to them for ever, as regards 
occupation or non-occupation, which, in dealing with 
the most treacherous of savages, must be regulated 
in reference to the safety of our own frontiers. In 
our fears for India, we forget the independent action, 
which may be fairly claimed by other States, and 
which we permitted to Napoleon III. in Savoy, 
Mexico, and Cochin-China, because we had no wish 
to annex those countries ourselves. As the Times 
observed, “If the Russians have been obliged to 
use force, and the use of force ended in the occupa- 


1 An instance of the eagerness with which a cry is seized for pasty 
purposes is shown by the use made of a passage in Mr. Schuyler’s book, 
where, on second-hand information, he repeats a story of a cavalry 
regiment being ordered by the Russien general to charge « Turcomen 
tribe “in Chreassian style,” when several women and children were 
Killed, In vain he pointed ont that the regiment was a Circassian one, 
heace the expression, and in vain a relinble eye-witness declared that 
no women of children were killed, The particulars were fongottes, 
and the cry remained, doubtless to be used agnin, in our next difficulty 
with Russia, 
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tion of more or less of a hostile territory, this ought 
fiot to surprise Englishmen, in whose dealings with 
Asiatics precisely the same has appeared. We began 
with a fort at Madras, and a factory on the Hooghly. 
Now we nile 200,000,000 of human beings. Yet there 
never was a time when conquest was for its own 
sake. . . . The country fell to us, as of necessity.” 

A great power cannot be expected to submit to 
insults from weak savages, or to allow her subjects to 
be carried off into rigorous slavery, without trying 
to check it; and we have found ourselves that 
conquest is often the only argument to be enforced 
on Asiatics; yet we have a far gentler, less fanatical, 
and more civilized people to deal with in India, than 
the Russians have encountered in Central Asia. A 
European can now walk as safely along the streets 
of Bokhara as in London, when in 1868 he could not 
show himself except in complete disguise. If Russia 
continues to exclude foreigners to some extent from 
those regions, we may recollect that we once did the 
same in India; and as the greatest traders in the 
world, we must benefit by a large tract of territory 
being reclaimed from barbarians, whose Mahometan 
neighbours even declare are too cruel and gross to be 
descended from any but the ancient Canaanites, 

At the time of the Emperor's conversation about 
India, it had been reported for more than a year that 
he was in failing health. Fifty has been a, fatal age 
to the princes of his family, and few have gone much 
beyond it. The Emperor Nicolas at 58 was older 
than any sovereign of his house since the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century (Catherine Il, who much 
exceeded that age, belonged neither to the family of 
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Romanof or Rurik); but, like his father, and all his 
brothers, he was afflicted with a heavy melancholy 
before he had attained the half century, and it 
sometimes incapacitated him for public business for 
several days. On these occasions Nicolas shut himsclf 
in his room, with orders that no one under any pretext 
should enter it. A jug of barley water uscd to be 
placed before his door, and it was refilled at intervals, 
At the end of a few days, he returned to his family, to 
resume his usual habits, as if nothing had happened, 
‘but looking haggard and worn, like a man after an 
attack of fever. At the age of 48, he associated his 
eldest son with him in the government, so that 
business went on as usual, and no inconvenience 
accrued to the State when these attacks came on. 
Peter the Great suffered in the same way, and his 
wife Catherine obtained her influence over him by her 
power of amusing and consoling him in his darker 
moments, The same influence, under similar circum- 
stances, had been acquired with the Grand-Duke 
Constantine, the Emperor Nicolas’s elder brother, by 
Jeanne Grudzinska, the daughter of “an impoverished 
country gentleman” of Poland, as she was de- 
scribed on her marriage certificate by Constantine’s 
direction, when he legally married her, so far as was 
possible while his first wife still lived, but had been 
separated from him for eighteen years, and the union 
dissolved .by an Imperial decree. The marriage of 
the daughter of Peter the Great with the Duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp could hardly have decreased the 
tendency in their descendents ; for, while it cxisted 
in the Czar Alexis, the more gentle and civilized 
father of Peter the Great; the Duke's grandfather, 
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Charles XI. of Sweden, used to take to his bed 
periodically with attacks of melancholy, much the 
same as those which afflicted his brother monarch, 
In the autumn of 1868, a correspondent of the 
Memorial Diplomatique in the Crimea announced 
that the state of the Emperor Alexander's health 
and spirits was giving great anxiety at the Russian 
Court. In 1860, the official Gazette of Berlin reported 
that Napoleon III, meaning to pass the winter in 
Nice, had invited the Czar to stay with him there. 
It begged its readers to feel no alarm at “this meeting 
of two men in very bad health, who merely sympa- 
thize with cach other from their condition being much 
the same.” But Alexander II. had never, since he 
came to the throne (nor till 1871), visited any place 
out of Russia solely for pleasure or health. When 
he went to the Crimea, all his papers and business 
travelled with him, and he took the opportunity to 
confer with his ambassadors in the south of Europe, 
and the Governors and chief officials from Central 
Asia, the Caucasus, and Southern Russia. It was but 
the removal of the seat of Government from one part 
of the country to the other. In St. Petersburg, 
Livadia, or anywhere else, the Grand-Master of the 
Police had access to him at any hour of the day or 
night ; and it was not till March, 1880, when Loris 
Melikof was appointed dictator of Russia for six 
months, that the Emperor gave himself the hours 
from 12 P.M. to 8 AM, to be kept undisturbed by 
telegrams, or any of his ministers on urgent business. 
The invention of the telegraph has added an immense 
amount of labour to the governing powers of Europe; 
and even in quiet times the sovereign of Russia has 
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enough anxiety and real work to wear out the strongest 
nerves and health. The nobles and courticrs, who 
at first resisted the new law which obliged them to 
answer the summons of a tradesman or servant 
for a debt, or an assault, before a common court of 
justice, still retained the privilege of a direct appeal 
to the Czar, who could alone ratify a sentence affect- 
ing any of the higher class, Such cases were naturally 
frequent in a country where the nobles have been 
absolute masters over their peasantry for yo many 
centuries; particularly as the term “noble” in 
Russia formerly embraced every free man, and in- 
cludes half-civilized Tartar and Circassian chiefs, 
The brother of one of the Emperor's most favoured 
ministers was made a common soldier for killing 
a merchant. A Prince of Asiatic origin was con- 
demned to hard labour in Siberia for the barbarous 
treatment of his wife and child; other nobles have 
becn punished for wholesale fraud; yct, as it was 
within the Empcror’s power to pardon these offenders 
when found guilty after a fair trial, his refusal to do so 
excited the rancour of not only their relatives, but 
of their whole class. The partizanship which exists 
in cach rank in Russia often leads to a miscarriage 
of justice. With a weak good nature, a jury will 
declare a palpable thief not guilty, because he is 
poor ; because it is near to Easter, when we ought 
all to forgive each other's trespasses ; or because his 
pleader places strongly before their eyes the responsi- 
vas bi™® which rests on them if his spirit breaks down 
‘igtup’tea 6 punishment, and he attempts suicide. But 
weyer'gritings gif no mercy on the perpetrator of a blow, 
wha#-,er the provocation, and he was condemned at 
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once, particularly if a man of superior rank; and if 
the Emperor ratified the sentence, the whole family of 
the offender were indignant, and longed for a return 
of the good old times when the judge could be bribed, 
and there was no jury, and when no serf could give 
evidence against a freeman. 

Alexander II. constantly shortened long sentences 
of both Russian and Polish political exiles, whose lot 
was greatly mitigated during his reign ; and he had 
the usual objection to sign a death-warrant, especially 
for attempts on his own life. Latterly he remitted 
the capital sentence on those concerned in attacks on 
his life, when they had not killed any one clse.’ He 
abolished exile to the mines, except in cases of 
murder or aggravated assault; branding, which in 
Russia was only a mild species of tattooing, was 
prohibited in 1864; and from that year no whip could 
legally touch a freeman, or even a child. With a con- 
vict it could only be applied after a second act of 
insubordination, and then merely with a birch rod, 
The action of law was not sufficiently severe in the 
late rcign for the suppression of fraud and crime. 
Once a weck twelve lawyers used to meet at the 
Imperial Palace, and go over the evidence and 
sentences of every court of law throughout Russia; 
so that, if they considered a judgment incorrect or 
too harsh, they laid it before the Emperor to be 
annulled, Many officials were dismissed by Alex- 

4 Mr. Lamdell, in 1879, met one of these in Sib 
sentenced to the mines, and no doubt popular imaginati 
chained and tormented to within am inch of his life ; 
him confined only to the neighbourhood, and not eve: 
his fingers.” For some years past all exiles have been 
a the first Siberian prison by the railway and steam-bos 
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ander II. for over-barshness, but none for letting 
prisoners effect their escape. 

Again, in 1870, reports were circulated from the 
Crimea, that, like his father, Alexander II. would 
shut himself up in his room at Livadia for days ata 
time, with strict orders that no one should come ncar 
him ; and would reappear haggard, white, and silent, 
as if he had scen a ghost. Such stories were much 
exaggerated in the pamphlets issued by the German 
Socialists, whose endeavours to undermine the 
sovereignty of Russia are bascd on the idea that 
the Czar is the great support of thcir own monarchy. 
A few years ago any one who visited Berlin might 
have secn a pile of tracts on the railway book-stills 
in French and Russian, by authors of all nations, but 
chiefly German ; labelled with the attractive notice, 
“not permitted to enter Russia”; and which were 
usually forwarded by post to the Czar. As most of 
the Russians who Icave their own Empire pass 
through Berlin, these were intended to arrest their 
attention; and thcir sale was tolerated by the German 
police, it was supposed, in the hope of diverting the 
cloud of Socialism into the neighbouring Empire,' 
Those Russians of rank whose writings were among 
them, were easily recognized as men of notoriously 
bad character, or in disgrace at the Russian Court for 
drunkenness, fraud, duelling or gambling, which the 

1 Two articles of this sort were admitted into a first-class English 
magazine a few years ago, written by 2 German Socialist, who bad 
them afterwards translated into Polish and Russian, to be distributed in 
Russia with all the prestige of the English periodical where they had 
appeared. The German author dare not revisit his own country ; and 
in writings also smuggled into Russia, advocates regicide and sncen- 
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late Emperor endeavoured to check; but in Western 
Europe they passed themselves off as patriots and 
political exiles, Those pamphlets we examined were 
remarkable for historical inaccuracy, want of logic, 
inconsistency and extravagance; and many of the 
charges brought against the Czar spoke better for the 
sovercizn than for his critics; but since 1878, they 
have quoted largely from the British Press and the 
anti-Russian specches of members of Parliament. In 
the carlier pamphlets, Prince Gortshakof's Jong term 
of office was an especial grievance. Several com- 
plained that it was impossible to live under a monarch 
who betrayed his country by surrendering a portion 
of it to the Allics in 1856, Another, written in 1872, 
says, “So long as the Czar only promotes moral men, 
he is not likely to have good servants."? Another 





1 We must apologise for quoting ourselves, as the book is out of print; 
but in ‘Science, Art, and Literature in Rusia’ we wrote in 1865 1— 
Another clays of writers, unknown to Russia 20 yeary ago, but which 
ow comprises several rather distinguished names, is that composed of 
political opponents to the prevent government, who have in most cases 
escaped from exile, or been banished from Ruvsia for political or wucial 
offences ; and now, acting under motives of what they falsely call 
PMtriotism, use their pens to spread discontent among the Russian 
peuple, by which they have probably contributed not a little tu the 
agitation which has prevaded in Ressia, almost ever since the Crimean 
War. ‘The present Emperor {Aleaamier 11.) has shown himself sincerely 
desirons to promote the praperity of the nation, and to introduce 
gradually more liberal institutions into the jaws of the land ; bat such 
changes in a huge Empice like Russia containing 20 great a miature 
of communities and tribes, cannot be made suddenly ‘ithont great 
Peril to the integrity of a state where there eaint many whose aspira~ 
tions and feelings all tend towards reaction, rather than progress ; and 
the confusion created by these supporters of liberalism, must conduce 
to weaken the cause they pretend to uphold, by rendering it odious to 
all who care less for freedom than for peace,” etc. 
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writes, “His Majesty being pleased to exhibit an open 
predilection for good people and bad musicians, sur- 
rounding himself with men of gentle and excellent 
manner, who talked like scholars, who were especially 
agreed upon Liberty, Progress, and Nationality, who 
spoke with great fervour of the high duties of the 
Russian nobles, but who, unfortunately were good 
for nothing ; the race of the old resolute swordsmen 
seemed for the most part to have died out (which 
proved not to be the case in the war of 1877-8); the 
Emperor, morcover, suffered only gentlemen about 
him, and with difficulty endured people of the stamp 
of the honest Mouravief,” ete. Al breathed a narrow 
party spirit and personal antipathies, but hardly 
one of these writers took a wider view, and proposed 
any practical remedy for the defects in the Russian 
administration ; and it seemed impossible that. man. 
kind could benefit, if the writers were suddenly ritived 
to office, The Grand-Duke Constantine was par. 
ticularly unpopular with the Nihilists of rank, because 
he wished to allot to the peasants a laryer portion of 
their masters’ lands than they ultimately obtained. 
The war-cloud between France and Germany was 
perceptible in the horizon in 1868 ; and in November 
of that year an inspired article appeared in the 
official Gasette of St. Petersburg, pointing out that if 
France bruke the peace, she would find herself with 
no ally, and that a war once begun might disturb the 
relations 8f all Europe, and could only end by 
making important political changes. It caused some 
sensation in Paris, and was possibly dictated by the 
aspirations of Francis Joseph with regard to Poland, 
which led to the Czar's visit to Warsaw in October, 
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1867. No government not an autocracy could have 
kept Russia neutral during the Franco-German War. 
The newspapers, except the official Gazette, all took 
the side of France ; large sums were subscribed for 
the wounded, the Russians supported an ambulance 
at Amiens, and the upper class, almost to a man, 
wished to assist the French. The Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine had not been friendly towards Prussia since 
the deposition of the King of ITanover, his brother- 
in-law, whom he greatly desired to reinstate; and 
the Czar did suggest to France that she should accept 
a mediation after Sedan, based on the integrity of her 
territory, but she refused to hear of peace unless the 
Prussian army first retired, with the result which is 
well known. On the capture and deposition of 
Napoleon IIL, the old statesman Thiers went to 
London, Vienna, and Florence, to obtain an ally. 
Vienna excused herself for not fulfilling her compact 
by the altitude of Russia; and Italy would not act 
without Vienna. ‘Thiers hoped to negotiate with 
Russia from Vienna, but being unable to make an 
, he went to St. Petersburg to try the effect 
of a personal interview with the Czar, who received 
him with great kindness and sympathy, but—it was 
not to the interest of Russia to break her alliance 
with Prussia. Thiers could not plead that France 
had ever benefitted Russia; far from it—Russia had 
much to avenge. He turned his steps homeward, 
sadly observing that the Czar was “a* sovereign 
crossed with a diplomatist,” which showed that in his 
secret heart he knew the Czar was right. Of all the 
European nations, Russia alone had twice warned 
France that if she attacked Germany, she would not 
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find an ally. At the banquet of the Knights of St. 
George, in December, 1860, the Emperor, ordering 
the health of his German uncle to be drunk, ay the 
senior knight, dwelt on the close alliance of Russia 
and Prussia, and his confidence that while he lived 
they would never be vppowed. .\s at that moment 
all Europe expected a declaration of war between 
France and Prussia, it was intended to warn France ; 
and then Napoleon IJ]. turned to Austria and Italy, 
and formed a secret alliance with them, to take effect 
in September, 1870. 

As soon as peace was concluded, the 
William sent this message to Alexander IL; “Never 
will Prussia forget that to you it is due that the war 
did not assume larger proportions. May God bless 
you for it! Your grateful friend for life.” In May, 
1871, the Czar and his second son Viadimir passed 
through Berlin on his first visit to Ems since 1839 
before his marriage, and he now went to recover his 
voice, It was observed that he was Iuoking very il, 
and contrasted strongly with his vigerous son, He 
did not wait at Berlin to sce the entry of the trium- 
phant German troops, and a few day» after he arrived 
at Ems, he was joined by the Empress and their 
younger children, who stayed there three weeks before 
proceeding to Darmstadt. At Ems the Czar re- 
ceived his Ambassadors from Vienna, London, Paris, 
Brussels, and the smaller states. The train which 
brought him carried the whole Chancelleric of Russia. 
Ems did him so much good that he returned at once 
for the summer manceuvres to Krasno-Celo, and did 
not re-visit the valley of the Lahn for two years. 
His visit in 1871 was delayed by the illness and 
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funeral of the Czarovitz’s second child, Alexander, 
who diced of congestion of the brain, at the age of 
thirteen months. 

The alleviation of the horrors of war was a favourite 
subject with Alexander I]. When Napoleon JIL, 
always wishing to bring himself and France to the 
front, proposcd a Congress in 1861, to arrange a 
gencral disarmament, which England refused to join, 
he sent a letter on the subject to St. Petersburg. The 
Czar saw, as clearly as the British statesmen, that 
auch a disarmament would virtually exclude France. 
Her gens-d'armes, reserve, and irregular troops in 
Algeria, might be landed at a week's notice on a 
defenceless coast; and he replied, truly enough, that 
he had already given ample proof of his predilection 
for peace, and had reduced his army to the lowest 
point compatible with prudence. He sent delegates 
to the Geneva Congress in 1867, which was chiefly 
promoted by Russia, and at his special request 
obtained the general recognition of the illegality of 
explosive bullets in war. In 1873, at his suggestion, 
another Conference assembled at Brussels to consider 
various ways of ameliorating the miscries of war, 
particularly by a gencral agreement for the neutraliza- 
tion of civilians and of their property in an invaded 
country. The Emperor had drawn out the project 
with his own hand, but it was viewed with distrust in 
this country, as it was the fashion to distrust every 
Russian proposal, and Great Britain refusing to have 
anything to do with the Conference, it was closed 
in the absence of European unanimity, and much 
tidiculed by our press, One reason put forward 
against such a neutrality was, that a nation would 
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lose a great means of self-defence if its peasantry 
were prohibited from taking up arms, and if wars 
were only to be waged by the regular soldicrs 
on both sides, France, having endured three foreign 
invasions in sixty years, was perhaps more compe- 
tent to judge than England, who has been happily 
exempt from such calamities for many centuries ; 
and even the Journal des Debdats, a Republican organ, 
edited by a Polish Jew, observed that if such pro- 
posals as were put forth at the Congress on the part 
of Russia, had been agreed upon in 1870, it would 
have prevented much suffering inflicted by the /rancs- 
tireurs on the civil population in France. Indeed, 
those who objected to them on the score of crippling 
the resources of an invaded country, must have beet 
unacquainted with actual warfare ; the real difficulty 
in such agreements would be, that a belligerent is too 
apt to consider might as right ; and on the plea that 
all is fair in war, might infringe it on one side, when it 
was honestly kept by the other. Irregular troops— 
and armed c’ ins are nothing elsc—are a greater 
curse to their own people than to the enemy, for they 
take up arms for the sake of plunder, and, when 
loaded with spoil, will not risk its loss by going within 
reach of shot. Such are the Bashi-bazouks and 
Circassians in Turkey, who caused much of the miscry 
of the late Eastern war. 

In 1872, an Exhibition for all the Slavonic nations 
was held at Moscow, and the Czar, after receiving the 
promoters of it at St. Petersburg, visited the Exhibi- 
tion itself, and thence proceeded with the Hereditary 
Grand-Duke and Duchess to Nijni Novgorod, the 
country of the Don Cossacks, and the Caucasus, 
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where he renewed the favourable impression he made 
on his Georgian subjects in 1850. He spent a month, 
without a day's interval. in reviewing troops, and 
attending public services and festivities, at Derbend, 
Poti, Baku, Alexandropo!, and Tiflis, and then pro- 
ceeded to join the Empress in the Crimea, From 
Livadia he went to Berlin for a week, to meet the 
Emperor Francis Joseph of sAustria, and numerous 
German Princes, and attended by his brother the 
Grand-Duke Nicolas, the Czarovitz, and the Grand- 
Duke Vladimir, taking Warsaw on his way, The 
German Empcror had spared no pains since his 
French victories to renew the northern alliance ; and, 
as at Stuttgart, to save us host difficultics about 
precedence, the Czar requested to be treated as a near 
relation without ceremony, s> that Francis Joseph was 
given the first place. Some cye-witnesses imagined 
that there seemed more ccrdiality between the Czar 
and the Austrian Emperor than between the last and 
their aged entertaincr. In May of this year, the 
bi-centenary of the birth of Peter the Great was 
celebrated in St. Petersburg. The Swedish ambassador 
received orders to absent himsclf from the ceremony, 
which began with a Requicm mass for the repose of 
Peter's soul, and was attended by all the other diplo- 
matists. Perhaps he forgot that the existing Royal 
family of Sweden bore no relationship whatever to 
Peter's adversary Charles X1J., while the Czar himself 
was Charles's nearest collateral descendant. Ten 
years before, in 1862, the 1oooth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Russian Empire was celebrated in 
presence of the Czar, at Novgorod the earliest capital, 
by the inauguration of a monument, designed by a 
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Russian artist, and shaped like an enormous bell, 
adorned with bas-relicfs of the chief episodes in her 
history. 

Early in 1873, the Empress Maric and her younger 
children wert to pass a few months at Salerno, where 
HLRH. the Duke of Edinburgh paid them a \ 
During the Empress’s absence, the German 
went for the thirticth time to St. Petersburg, 
followed by the Shah of Persia,’ who was making his 
first tour through Europe. As soon as this guest had 
departed, the Czar, with his two cldest sons, and his 
daughter-in-law, came to Vienna for four days to see 
the Exhibition just opened there, and it was assumed 
to complete a reconciliation with the Austrian Emperor. 
He was seized with an attack of spasmodic asthma, 
directly he arrived, which obliged him to keep to his 
room for a day; but he was subsequently able to 
inspect the Exhibition, where he looked chiefly and 
with evident pleasure at the Russian products; and 
also to attend a short performance at the opera, a 
shooting party and a review. He went straight from 
Vienna to Ems, where he was joined by his sister, the 
Queen of Wurtemberg; and, as he derived much 
benefit from the waters, he left the moncy to build 
a Russo-Greck Church as a thank-offering when he 
came away, besides his usual handyome donation 
to the poor, At Jugenhcim, where he joincd his 
family on leaving Ems, his daughter, then aged 
nineteen, was betrothed to H.R.11 the Duke of 
Edinburgh, and after returning to Krasno-Celo for 











1 “The Emperor,” says the Shah in bis Diary, ‘1s a man tall of 
stature and majestic, who speans with great gravity, and walks with 
a stately gait.” 
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the autumn manceuvres, the Emperor met them 
again in the Crimca. 

Queen Olga of Greece, the eldest daughter of the 
Grand-Duke Constantine, joined her relatives this 
year in the sunny valley in the Crimea. On her 
road through Roumania, the crowd made extra- 
ordinary demonstrations in her favour, and in that 
of her little son Constantine, as if they looked upon 
him as the future sovercign of Turkey, to which they 
were still legally annexed. The same manifestations 
took place when one of the Czar’s sons visited the 
Holy Land; although the Imperial Prince of Ger- 
many, with his military honours fresh upon him, had 
passed through the country comparatively unnoticed. 
In spite of the Crimcan War, it was evident that the 
native Christians of the Turkish Empire still looked 
for protection from their co-religionists in Russia, 
which annually sends forth many thousand pilgrims 
to the Sacred Shrine. 

The Emperor Nicolas had never recognized the 
government of Quecn Isabella of Spain, as she 
usurped the rights of her uncle Don Carlos; and 
Spain consequently offered to join the Allies in 1855. 
The family of Don Carlos had been Russian pen- 
sioners since their expulsion from their native land; 
but in 1872, when their representative invaded 
Spain, and tried to raise an insurrection, the pen- 
sion was discontinued. Notwithstanding a request 
from the German Government to aclfnowledge 
the Republic, headed by Marshal Serrano, the Czar 
refused to do so, on the ground that it was not 
chosen by the nation, and therefore not likely to 
continue in power; and his opinion was justified by 
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the restoration of young Alfunso, whom he at once 
acknowledged. 

Ever since the emancipation of the serfs, the con- 
scription had presented some difficulties, as formerly 
the army was only recruited from the serfs, or from 
political or petty offenders. At the same time the 
condition of the soldicr was so much improved by 
Alexander IT, that in 1872 nearly a third of the army 
consisted of volunteers ; men who had offered them- 
sclves as substitutes for others on payment of their 
debts ; who were poor, or hoped ultimately to obtain 
acommission. A deerce of that year made all classes 
liable to be drawn for the cunscription below the age 
of 22; unless being educated for the priesthood, or 
in the military schools, or able to pass a certain 
standard. Regimental schools had been already 
opened, so that a soldier had a chance of quitting 
the army with sufficient knowledge to assist him in 
gaining his bread as a village schoolmaster or clerk, 
The length of service was also reduced to six years, 
and under certain conditions limited to three years, 
and even to six months. The practical German 
colonists on the Volga, hitherto exempt from the 
conscription, at once hastened to improve the educa- 
tion of their sons till they could escape it by passing 
the necessary standard. The Memnonites, or Russian 
Quakers, whom the German conscription sent to take 
a refuge in the Czar’s Empire in 1818, were much 
discontented ; but a concession was made that a 
Memnonite, on proving himself such, should be em- 
ployed in the baggage train, or as a cook, or in one of 
the non-fighting departments. By this time an agent 
had been sent from Canada to induce these steady 
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agriculturists to transfer their homes to the province 
of Manitoba, where speculative landowners wanted 
settlers, and the climate could only attract northern 
Europeans, A similar proposal came from American 
and Brazilian agents ; and as all three held out most 
tempting prospects to a very simple people, the 
Memnonites eagerly embraced them, and sold their 
lands in Ruvsia. Since then they have bitterly re- 
pented of the hasty step. The Brazilian immigrants 
were planted amid hostile Indians, far from any town, 
and were soon decimated with smallpox and famine, 
in addition to being forced to resist an Indian in- 
vasion. ‘The survivors found their way back to 
Antwerp and Portsmouth, cx route for Russia, in a 
wretched state of destitution, and were indebted to 
the residents in these towns for clothes and shelter 
in the very cold winter of 1878, before money and 
permission was obtained from the Russian Govern- 
ment to enable them to return. In the United 
States, the oath required to the President pre- 
sented the same difficulty as the conscription in 
Russia; while though they have hitherto remained 
in Manitoba, it is with some disappointment. Prob- 
ably many another emigrant has the same sad story 
to relate. 

But if Germans have left Russia during the late 
reign, the influx into Poland and Russia has exceeded 
the emigration. German labourers and mechanics, 
many of them Jews, have flocked into the*Duchy of 
‘Warsaw to escape famine and the German conscrip- 
tion, till it was supposed they were actually en- 
couraged to go there by Prince Bismark, for the sake 
of giving Germany a footing in those fertile com 
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districts, which she has often coveted. Swedish 
workmen have migrated to Finland and St. Peters- 
berg, till an attempt has been made to check them 
by their own Government. Englishmen, availing 
themselves of the permission granted by Alexander 
IL to all foreigners to acquire landed property, have 
bought up the estates of impoverished nobles ; and 
Jews, whom this sovereign first permitted to settle in 
Kief, Odessa, and other Russian cities, came thither 
in numbers from Poland, Turkey, and even the Holy 
Land. This liberality on the part of the Emperor 
was not attended with unmitigated advantaye ; it 
incensed the Russian dissenters, and undoubtedly the 
Jewish money-lenders demanding exorbitant interest, 
the Jewish pawn-brokers, contractors, and rag-dealers 
have been a misfortune to many parts of Russia, The 
Germans say that all sectarians become fanatics on 
the other side of the Vistula, whether Jews, Rumanists 
or atheists; and at Easter the newly arrived Jews 
could not refrain from mocking at a religious pro- 
cession in Odessa, and even hurling a few stones at 
the white-robed priests. The mob at once set upon 
them, and several were hurt. Similar scenes have 
becn subscquently repeated, in which Christians, as 
well as Jews, were aggressors. 

Under the old Polish monarchy, the Jews were 
encouraged to migrate to Poland, as they brought 
moncy into the country, and were the only means 
by which*the impoverished king and nobles could 
obtain loans. Sir N. Wraxall wrote from Warsaw 
in 1779, that they were periodically plundered and 
massacred, but still flourished and increased ; while 
in earlier times, to humiliate the Greek population of 
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the Ukraine, the Polish king had granted to Jews 
the monopoly of the sale of wine to the churches. 
The late Czar, to protect them in times of excitement, 
abolished their peculiar dress, but they soon resumed 
it, and it is still noticeable in Warsaw. In the reigns 
of Alexander I. and Nicolas, complaints were made 
of their overcrowded houses, and that they brought 
the plague into Poland and Russia by their trade 
in rags; and a ukase decreed that those found in 
the tuwns without a definite occupation should be 
settled on Jands in South Russia, where they were 
supplied with com and agricultural tools, But they 
soon left these lands to return to the towns. In 1859, 
two years before the Polish revolution, a converted 
Polish Jew, and therefore an outcast from his own 
people, was appointed Hebrew Professor to the 
University of Minsk, and ordered by Alexander I], 
to draw up a report on the condition of the Jews, 
When the Empcror visited Warsaw, he had received 
a Jewish deputation, and also penetrated into their 
quarter, where he had been much impressed by the 
want of cleanliness, and apparently squalid poverty. 
Braffman's report states that they crowded together 
in special quarters of the towns to a most unsanitary 
extent, and that the only way to remedy this evil 
was to throw open the Russian towns and professions 
without restriction, and they would soon flock to those 
towns for commerce, Nearly half the rural popula- 
tion of Russia belong to an old dissenting creed, 
which forbids them to have any dealings with a 
Jew ; and the ancient rules of the Orthodox Church 
forbid a Christian to receive medical advice from 
a Jew. In another essay, Braffman pointed out to 
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Jews themselves the cause of their unpopularity 
in Russia and Poland; that while their tradition 
required them to keep faith with Jews, it absolved 
them from all vous or engagements made with 
Gentiles ; that while strictly forbidden to sell diseased 
meat and tainted food to Jews, they might supply it 
to Gentiles, and as they had almost the monopoly of 
the butchers and provision shops along the Austro- 
and Russo-Polish fronticr,—to these practices were 
partly due the epidemics prevalent amony the Poles, 
The author was obliged to fly to St. Petersburg, his 
life being no longer safe at Minsk. 

The Emperor abolished the Jewish disabilities, and 
even gave a professorship to an unconverted Jew, but 
did not protect his own subjects from one consequence 
by making usury illegal, In April, 1880, when the 
repeated attacks on his life and on his officials, by 
Nihilists, caused passports to be rigidly inspected, 
he issued a ukase to exempt several hundreds of Jews, 
who were without them, from the usual penalty, a 
they were peaceably settled in the Polish towns, The 
Jews from Germany flocked into districts where they 
had never been seen before, and in many places 
greatly outnumbered the original inhabitants. The 
communes, having more power in Russia than in any 
other European municipalities, passed local laws, 
tendering the Jews incligible for various posts ; but 
in some of the Russo-Polish towns, which were 
half-peopl&d by Jews, the Imperial authority was 
occasionally obliged to interfere. The cry against 
the Jews was smouldering for years; but there were 
Jewish officers in a high position in the army, one 
being an Imperial aide-de-camp; and the idea that 
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the sovercign was partial to them, acted as their 
protection while he lived. 

In 1813,a branch of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society settled in Russia; and, befriended by the 
Caar then reigning, who largely subscribed to it, they 
sold numcrous copics in modern Russian of the Old 
and New Testament. The Nihilists of that day are 
accused by cven one of the learned British agents of 
the Socicty of having made a perverted use of the texts 
of Ifoly Scripture to undermine the faith and loyalty 
of the people; and the Holy Synod opposed its 
operations on the ground of the translation slightly 
differing verbally from the Slavonic version of the 
Septuagint. The disorders of 1825 led to repression, 
and the ministers of the Emperor Nicolas advised him 
to refuse to permit the Bible Society to continue its 
work. But under Alexander IT, the Old Testament 
was translated into modern Russian by the Holy 
Synod, a work of twenty ycars’ labour, and was sold 
ata price bringing it within the reach of the poor. 
The translated New Testament was sold at fairs and 
book-stalls throughout Russia as carly as 1865. The 
British Bible Society has been allowed to continue its 
work, and the British missions to the Jews have 


1 While there were 3,000,000 Jews subject to Russia, the influential 
Jewa out of Russia were her Emperor's warmest opponents. This fact, 
‘and the sufferings of the Rusian soldiers in the Turkish war, from 
dishonest Jewish contractors, Jewish spies, and the Austrian Jewish 
camp followers, who returned to their homes rich witll the spoils of 
the wounded as well as of the dead, have been tuned to account by 
the Nihilist promoters of the Inte riots, The numerous Jews among 
the Nihilists were often outcasts from the Hebrew community, of 
foreigners with little sympathy for Russian Jews. At Orlessa a Hebrew 
student actually led an attack on the Jews. 
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established branches in Poland and Russia. In 1860, 
the Emperor, at his private expense, caused fac- 
similes of the most ancient MS. of the Bible, called 
the Sinaitic Codex, to be made, and presented a copy’ 
to cach of the crowned heads of Europe for the use 
of their scholar. In 1876, the British Bible Society 
sold 22,000 Bibles in the Russian camp at Kischenef, 
the Bishop of San Francisco apphed to 
mx] of St. Petersburg, for permission 
to the Russians who had settled in his diocese to 
assist in all the services of the American Episcopal 
Church. About 4oo Russians and Greeks being estab- 
lished at San Francisco, prepared to build a church 
for themselves, and he took this step to avert another 
sect being added to those already mingled with his 
flock. The Holy Synod deputed the Archimandiite 
Vassilief, one of the Emperor's chaplains, and the 
priest of the Russian Church in Paris, to conduct the 
negotiation ; and on receiving satisfactory proof that 
the American had vbtained the Apostolic Succession 
through the Scuttish Episcopal Church, and had not 
departed from the Catholic faith as hekl by the 
early Christians, the request was acceded to; and 
inter-communion established between the Eastern 
and American Churches,—the example being followed 
by the Scottish Episcopal Church. The Archi- 
mandrite Vassilicf was the author of a pamphlet 
to refute the charge of Erastianism brought by a 
French writer against the Russian Church, He 
showed that it no more deserved this charge than 
the Gallican or Austrian, the Emperor only standing 
in the same light to the Russo-Greck Church as the 
Christian Roman Emperors did to that of Kome. 
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In 1859, the magnificent Cathedral of St Isaac, 
the fargest in the world, was completed in St. 
Petersburg. It was commenced under Catherine IL, 
and tradition asserted that the sovereign always died 
when an effort was made to finish it. The Church of 
the Saviour at Muscow, begun in memory of the 
campaign of 1812, was also completed in 1881, 
and rivals St. Isaac’s in magnitude. Many other 
cathedrals and churches throughout Russia were 
founded under Alexander IL. besides the finest 
mosques at Bokhara and Samarcand being con- 
verted into Christian places of worship. In 1869, 
the Orthadox Missionary Socicty was established, 
and is doing a good work among the natives of 
Siberia. Many scoff at the result of missionary 
labours, but a few lines in the report of Licut. 
Dannenhauer's sufferings on the northern coast of 
Siberia are a striking testimony in their behalf, 
when compared with the conduct of the heathen 
Esquimaux to the unfortunate followers of Sir John 
Franklin. Licut. Dannenhauer, and his companions, 
met some Siberian natives wearing crosses, and he 
displayed one to show that he was also a Christian. 
All our troubles,” he wrote, “ were now ended.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE DUcHEss OF Eptnncran, 
—THE Czar Vist 
DUKE Niconas C 








THe marriage of the Emperor's only surviving, 
daughter with H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh was 
solemnized at St. Petersburg on January 23, 1874. 
Many stories were circulated as to the Emperor's 
anxicty that they shoukl arrange to make their chief 
home in Russia, and when the ceremony was over he 
observed : “It is for her happiness, but the light of 
my life is gone.” “ No private family in this country 
are more attached to each other than the Imperial 
family of Russia,” said the Prime Minister, when he 
asked the House of Commons for the usyal marriage 
grant. In the provinces, the alliance was hailed as a 
token for peace in future between the two empircs, 
and there was consequent rejoicing ; but, perhaps for 
this reason, the marriage did not mect with the samc 
favour in the London Clubs. Several towns returned 
to the Government the Russian guns captured at 
Sevastopél, which had been sent to them to preserve 
as trophies in 1856, wishing it to be understuod that 
they no longer felt anything but goodwill towards 
their old foe. 

The wedding and accompanying festivities were of 

15 
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the greatest splendour, and attended by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, Prince Arthur, the Crown 
Princes and Princesses of Germany and of Denmark, 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, besides all the 
Nearer relatives of the Imperial family, The Russian 
service was conducted by the Archpriest Bajanof (the 
Impcrial confessor), the venerable Innocent Arch- 
bishop of Moscow, and Isidore Archbishop of St. 
Petersburg; and the English service was read by 
Dean Stanley and assistant clergy. In the evening, 
after the banquet and state ball, the bride and bride- 
groom adjourned to Czarco-Sclo, and a few days later 
the Emperor and his guests visited Moscow, and the 
monastery of St, Sergius, The Emperor had an 
attack of asthma after this expedition, and took little 
further part in the entertainments, which were grand 
even for a country long eclebrated for its hospitality 
and gorgeous festivals, On the Russian Twelfthday, 
a few days before the wedding, the annual service 
of the Blessing of the Watcrs took place, which is 
attended by the Emperor and his suite, who stand 
bareheaded, for twenty minutes, during the prayers 
recited on the banks of the Neva, in spite of the 
rigour of the cold at that time of the year. «Alexander 
1. had three fingers frozen on a similar occasion, and 
achill taken in the same way brought on Peter the 
Great's last illness. This year was the first for three 
or four, and also the last, that Alexander II. was 
able to be present in the open air; and only half an 
hour before, he had quitted the death-bed of his old 
friend, General Berg, the Viceroy of Poland, who 
at cighty years of age came to St. Petersburg for 
the wedding, and was seized with influenza. The 
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Emperor visited him frequently during his illness, 
and a few days later attended his funeral. 

The Emperor of Austria visited St. Petersbury 
before the wedding guests dispersed ; and the day 
after he arrived went to the Fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and placed a wreath of immortelles on the 
coffin of the Czar Nicolas. 

Early in May the Emperor Alexander attended 
the wedding of his niece Vera, at Stuttgart, to 
Duke Eugene of Wurtemberg, She was the sccond 
daughter of the Grand-Duke Constantine, and had 
been adopted by her aunt the Queen of Wurtemberg. 
Her husband has since died, leaving her with twin 
daughters. From Stuttgart the Emperor and his 
third son went to Holland, where he spent two days 
with his cousin the King, and thence embarked at 
Flushing for Gravesend, .\ tent to the Imperial 
yacht detained it in the Schehit all night, so, to save 
time, it went direct to Dover, but the Imperial train 
did nut arrive till ten o'clock the following evening 
at the Windsor station, to the great disappointinent 
of an expectant crowd. 

It was thirty years since Nicolas I. visited England, 
and sixty since Alexander I came to London, the 
applauded hero of a long and glorious war. Alexander 
IL. was hardly received with the same warmth as his 
predecessors; but at Dover and Windsor the Mayor 
read the usual address; and at Windsor Castle he 
was yrecttd by Her Majesty at the foot of the st 
case, Dinner followed, and though necessarily the 
whole party retired to rest very late that night, the 
Emperor took his customary early walk the next day. 
He afterwards drove with one of the princes in a 
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pony carriage to St. George’s Chapel, the Mausoleum, 
and other objects of interest in the neighbourhood ; 
and in the afternoon drove with the Queen, the Prin- 
cess of Wales, and his daughter to Virginia Water, 
and rode on horseback through the Park. In the 
evening there was a state banquet, and the next day 
the Czar left for Buckingham Palace, where he arrived 
early enough to pay visits to Marlborough House, on 
the Princess Louise at the Duke of Argyll's, and 
on the Count of Paris at Claridge’s Hotel, In the 
evening he dined with the Prince of Wales, and went 
to a ball at Stafford Mouse. 

The next morning the Emperor and his son visited 
the Empress Eugenie at Chislehurst, and afterwards 
the Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey, 
At half-past five they drove with the Royal Princes 
and Princesses in state to the Crystal Palace, where a 
concert and firework exhibition were prepared: 30,000 
spectators awaited them, too much absorbed, wrote 
a correspondent, “in gazing at the pale, weary, sad- 
looking gentleman, who took his scat in the Imperial 
box, though not on the special throne placed for 
him, to hear or applaud the performance, whether 
Titiens’ Home Sweet Home, or the grand Russian 
march of the Probijanski, played by at least 500 
instruments, as the Royal party traversed the build- 
ing.” The following morning the Czar, his son and 
daughter, attended the service at the Russian Chapel 
in Welbeck Street; and in the afternoon’ he went 
to Windsor to see the Queen, who left for Scotland 
the next day. He spent the evening with the Prince 
of Wales at Chiswick, and the next morning received 
an address voted by the Houses of Convocation, and 
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presented by the two Archbishops, the Bishop of 
London, and Dean Stanley, At half-past twelve 
the Imperial and Royal party drove in state to 
Guildhall to have luncheon with the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation, and for the benefit of the spectators, 
the carriayes were all open, though there way a 
bitter north-cast wind, and the Emperor was on his 
way to Ems for the relief of asthma, At the Guild- 
hall the Recorder read an address enlarging on the 
pleasure that the alliance between Russia and 
England had given to Her Majesty's subjects ; then, 
alluding tu HL. R. and I, IT. the Duchess of Idin- 
burgh, he ended, “We recognize in your Majesty 
the enlightened ruler of a great Empire, and we 
desire especially to recall on this occasion the great 
boon you conferred upon your people, by the aboli- 
tion of serfdom, throughout your vast dominions, 
by which act, so consonant with the sympathies of 
Englishinen, the liberty and happiness of so many 
millions of your Majesty’s subjects have been cn- 
hanced, and the material prosperity of your Empire 
promoted, We fervently trust that this visit of your 
Imperial Majesty may tend to cement the friendly 
relations now existing between the two countries, 
and we pray that your Majesty may long be spared 
to rcign over a prosperous and united peuple.” 

The Emperor seemed pleased and touched with 
these allusions, but his voice was very weak as he 
replied, “My Lord Mayor, and citizens of London, 
I feel most grateful for your hospitable and cordial 
reception.” Here he was so much cheered that he 
had time to take breath, and continued in a stronger 
tone: “On my own part, I assure you, that I have 
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a firm reliance in your good feelings towards my 
beloved daughter, whose domestic happiness” (here he 
looked towards her) “I have so much at heart. I trust 
that with the blessing of Divine Providence, the 
affectionate home she finds in your country will 
strengthen the friendly relations now established 
between Russia and Great Britain for the mutual 
advantage of their prosperity and peace.” During 
the banquet, the Emperor spokc again, and proposed 
the health of the Lord Mayor and Corporation, The 
same evening he dined with the Duke of Cambridge, 
and attended a state concert at the Royal Albert Hall. 
It was understood that the programme had been 
chosen by J1.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, as he 
was acquainted with his father-in-law's musical pre. 
ferences, and it consisted of selections from Handel's 
oratorios, and Russian sacred music. 

On Tuesday, May 19, a grand review was held at 
Aldershot, where the Emperor appeared mounted, 
and saluted the troops which had been engaged at 
Ashantee, carefully watching the manceuvres with a 
soldicr’s eye. He showed equal interest, the following 
day, when he inspected the Royal Arscnal at Wool- 
wich, and clambcred up into the workshops, which 
he had not been expected to see, Percciving Prince 
Louis Napoleon drawn up in a row with the other 
cadets forming a guard of honour, he asked him to 
join the party at luncheon. In the afterngpn he was 
mounted at an artillery review, when a charger fell 
with his rider so close to the Emperor's horse, that it 
must have upset it if his Majesty had not moved it 
aside with a prompt hand. The same evening there 
was a state ball in his honour at Buckingham Palace, 
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and on Wednesday at the Foreign Office; but he 
begged that a naval review and a state visit to the 
opera, which were also part of the programme for 
his entertainment, might be omitted. He enquired if 
Sir W. Gomm, the Senior Knight of the Russian 
Order of St, Vladimir, was able, without risk to his 
health, to call upon him at Windsor ; and expressed 
pleasure at being introduced to this veteran officer, 
who received the decoration from Alexander I. 
Thursday morning being the Russian Ascension Day, 
the Czar and his son and daughter attended miss 
at the chapel in Welbeck Street, and directly it was 
concluded set off to Gravesend, where the Emperor 
embarked, He took a sympathizing farewell of his 
old ambassador, Count Brunnow (who was about 
to be superseded on account of his age’, and was 
escorted out tu yea by British men-of-war, who left the 
Derjava at the entrance to the Nore with signs of a 
stormy night. The Czar was met at Flushing by the 
King of Holland, and stayed for two hours at Brussels 
with his Belgian Majesty. He then went straight to 
Ems, shaking hands cordially with the Russian pricst 
from Wiesbaden, who met him at the station, and 
a few days later, he was visited by the Emperor 
William, the Queen of Wurtemberg, and the King of 
Saxony. 

Yet, in spite of the Lord Mayor's speech, the year 
had not come to an end before the India Office 
advised the Cabinet to send the British flect to the 
Baltic, and announce that the further progress of the 
Russians in Central Asia should be answered by a 
declaration of war. The Chinese Empire, long 
supposed to be in its death struggle, was displaying 
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unexpected vitality after its barbarous and wholesale 
execution of the Taeping rebels, whom the valour of 
Colonel Gordon had subdued for China, The British 
officer turned his back on the faithless government, 
which, after solemnly promising simply to execute 
the captured leaders without revolting preliminaries, 
put them to death with exquisite tortures; but it 
carried its victorious arms into Kashgar, ruled by our 
ally Yakoob Beg, and there perpetrated the same 
atrocities, and decimated the Mussulman inhabitants. 
The Khanates of Central Asia took alarm, and asked. 
for Russia’s protection. She had occupied Kuldja in 
1863 during an insurrection, in which the Chinese 
supremacy was cast off; and now advanced fuither 
to the south to prevent the Chinese myriads from 
swarming over the plains to the Caspian Sca. But 
when the Russians had effected this purpose, they 
halted; and for a time all prospect of war between 
Great Britain and Russia was allayed. 

Avvery unpleasant incident occurred in the Imperial 
family just before the Emperor quitted St. Petersburg 
for London. Several losses in jewellery and other 
things had occurred in the Marble Palace, the Grand- 
Duke Constantine's residence, and the active head 
of the police, on being closely interrogated by the 
Emperor, owned that he had discovered they were due 
to the Grand-Duke Nicolas, Constantine's eldest son. 
The unfortunate youth was undoubtedly afflicted with 
kleptomania, as his allowance was already more than 
he spent, and, of 2 melancholy temperament, he had 
long been haunted with the idea that he should 
become insane, or be drawn into committing some 
terrible crime. He had fallen into the hands of 
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an evil counsellor, and had taken an extraordinary 
prejudice against most of his own family, except the 
Emperor, whom he used to say had a heart of gold, 
and was the only person in the world who would 
grieve if any misfortune happened to him. He had 
displayed courage in active service in Central .\sia, 
where he was very popular, and the Cvar at first 
meant to banish him to the Caucasus, where he might 
expiate his offence in a mountain outpost ; bul the 
Empress is said to have interposed that he might 
be placed instead under the care of a physician, who 
declared him to be out of his mind, A year later 
he went with a scientific expedition into Central Asia, 
but was refused permission to serve with the Russian 
army in Turkey in 1877-8. He was ultimately 
allowed to live quietly at Tosma; but since the 
Czar's death has been placed in confinement, 

The Czar returned to St. Petersburg through 
‘Warsaw on Ieaving Ems in 1874, and signalized his 
arrival in his capital by annulling the ukase of his 
predecessor forbidding secret sucictivs, and permit- 
ting them to exist in Russia within certain limits, 
although a few years before even a Temperance 
Society, to which he gave encouragement, was per- 
verted into a corporation for political and scditious 
purposes. On July 1, 1874, an attempt was made to 
diminish drunkenness among the working classes, 
by an order to close a third of the spirit shops in 
St Petersburg, a licence only being permitted to 
a very limited number, and those were selected which 
bore the best reputation. In Moscow, out of 2400 
Spirit shops, 2000 were obliged to close. A commission 
was appointed at the same time for the adjustment of 
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taxation, which bore too heavily on the lower and 
middie class; and to advise on the improvement 
of the condition of the peasants. The Czar sent 
1000 through Count Brunnow for the poor of 
London when he left England. It was to be 
divided for distribution between the Lord Mayor 
and the Bishop of London. He also sent five pounds 
to cach inspector of police, and two to every policeman 
employed on extra service on his account, besides 
valuable rings to several of the chicf officials. After 
attending the summer manceuvres, he joined the 
Empress at Livadia, and stayed there with the 
Czarevna and his younger sons till December 1; but 
in October Her Majesty procecded with the Czarovitz 
to London, to visit the Duchess of Edinburgh at 
Buckingham Palace, The Empress remained in 
England for the baptism of her grandson, Prince 
Alfred of Edinburgh, and then went to Nice for the 
winter, being joined in Paris by her youngest son. 
“She showed herself a careful mother,” said a Parisian 
paper, “by commanding the Czarovitz and the Grand- 
Duke Alexis, who parted from her there, not to stay 
more than one night in our attractive and perilous city.” 

The Czar was reported to have seriously thought 
of abdicating the following ycar, and of spending the 
winter at Livadia or at Jugenheim. He suffered 
much from asthma, and occasionally from long 
periods of sleeplessness, which affected his nerves. 
His brothers, and his German uncles, strongly advised 
him to remain at his post, and it appears to have 
been only the idea that he would soon be unable to 
accomplish the heavy work which devolved on him 
that made him think of quitting it A new Eastern 
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crisis was looming in the distance, and he had no 
longer the vigour which, in 1863, enabled him to defy 
umted Europe. He had been much depressed by the 
painful illness of his sister, the Grand-Diches Mane 
of Leuchtenberg, who dicd on February 21, 3875, at 
St. Petersburg, whither she had been brought by ber 
own wish, in almost a dying state. Rest and freedom 
from anxiety were urged on him by his physiuans, 
but it is a prescription quite beyond the reach of an 
Autocrat of Russia. He went to Ems at the end of 
May, and when passing through Berlin was of esscn- 
tial service to the peace of Europe. Getmany was 
at that period, as now, undcrmmed by Socialists 
discontented with the heavy taxation, and alarmed at 
the rapid recovery and menaces of France since 1870, 
She was just in the condition which makes a Govein- 
ment desire to employ its subjects in a forcign war, 
and the German official press was prepanng the 
public for a renewal of the French War, which was 
strongly advocated by the Crown Prince and the 
military, When all was ready, and France had becn 
irritated into refusing some exorbitant demand, 
Bismark would have told his master that Germany's 
safety and honour required war, and war would have 
been declared. The plan was divulged to Prince 
Gortshakof, with the offer of assisting Russia, if 
neutral, to anncx Turkey in a future war. The 
Russian Premier told his master, and Alexander II, 
indignant at such a scheme for provoking hostilities, 
at once warned his uncle, the German Emperor, and 
advised him to interfere. Bismark nevcr forgave 
either the Czar or his minister for thus spoiling 
his game, and undoubtedly did his best to injure 
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Russia at every subsequent opportunity. It is said in 
Berlin that the Crown Prince, weary of a monotonous 
peace, also never forgave Alexander II. for causing it 
to be prolonged, and that if the Czar had outlived 
William f., he would have declared war against Russia. 

After leaving Ems, the Czar went 300 miles out of 
his way to mect the Emperor of Austria and his son 
at Reichstadt, and then returned as usual to Krasno- 
Selo, to assist at the summer manceuvres of the 
troops. At the end of August he visited Warsaw, on 
his way to join his family in the Crimea, At Warsaw 
the chief of the police, who accompanied him, ob- 
tained information of a plot to throw his train off the 
rails, and in the confusion to assassinate him. Every 
precaution was taken, but in consideration of the 
Emperor’s indifferent state of health, he was not 
informed of the possible danger. On the road to 
Odessa the Imperial train did actually go off the 
rails, whether from accident or design docs not 
appear, though, except being severely shaken, and 
having to walk a little distance, the Emperor was not 
hurt. But the chief of the police completely lost his 
reason. Directly the collision took place, he hurried 
to the Emperor and clasped his arms round him, 
accusing himself of being the cause of it, by not 
warning his sovercign against undertaking the journey, 
The Emperor, who was perfectly calm, tried to re- 
assure him, telling him that it was nothing more than 
an ordinary railway accident, but without effect, and 
the unhappy man was removed to a separate com- 
partment in a very excited state. The Emperor, 
hoping that he would recover, was unwilling to leave 
him anywhere on the road; but, by the time they 
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teached Odessa, he became worse, and was obliged tu 
be placed in confinement, His office was not per- 
manently filled up for a year, during which time he 
returned to it comparatively cured, but it was soon 
Necewary to send in hy resignation, a» the respunst- 
bility of his duties way tuo much for his shattered 
nerves! 


4 The Emperor Alecander way accustomed to ride out every sw 
when at kms, and always mounted dinatly the equerry who rexle the 
hore tu the door got duwn We stppored that the hora would nat 
‘stand, but ut was currently reported at } my that one of the Pimpaiia 5 
prelevewors was killed by an explosive machine placel uncks the 
saddle, and that the Emperor mounted at once tu avenl  simutar plot 
Axe knew that no Crit hal really peushed tn such a manne, we 
thought i was an anventian ; but the ory does not now seem su ridiuus 
fous av in 1875, when viewed by the light of Inter events 
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From whatever point of view the war of 1877-8 is 
regarded, it is gencrally admitted that it was the 
sequence to the Crimcan War. The law for the 
amelioration of her Christian subjects, which the 
Treaty of 1856 had compelled Turkey to put forth, 
remained a dead letter; and a series of insurrections 
in the Turkish provinces had continucd‘ from that 
period till 1876, mainly from the want of the pro- 
tection and justice which that law professed to secure 
to all the vassals of the Porte. Yet, except in Syria 
in 1860, no power in Europe but Russia paid any 
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attention to the matter, unless to assist Turkey to 
put down these revolts. As that law replaced the 
ancient Treaties with Russia, which permitted the 
Czar to interfere on behalf of his fellow-religionists, 
and put them te sume degree under the protection 
of his consuls, it was to her a question of honour and 
prestige, as well as of religious faith;’ but it would 
certainly appear from the subscquent policy of the 
Western powers that the cxaction of this law? froin 
Turkey was never meant by them to be more than 
a nominal concession to Russia, for the sake of 
obtaining the picce of territory which cut her off 
from the Danube, and in the cyes of the British, 
French, and Sardinian public would justify their 
ministers in concluding the much-needed peace, 

The form of the concerted action in Turkey, in rave 
of an infraction of this law, was clearly laid down 
in the Treaty of 1856, but our statesmen treated that 
article as a mere joke. Russia strictly adhered to 
this form; and did not act alone, till the Conference 
of Constantinople ended in nothing but a rebuff to 
all the Powers, which all meckly cndured except 
Russia; and the more serious consequence of an 
assertion by Turkey to the supremacy of Montencyro 
(which neither Russia nor Montenegro had ever ad- 
mitted during 400 years), and of a right to deal 





1 The Eastern Question,’ by the Duke of Amyll, Mr. Ficeman's 
«Ottoman Tughs in Europe.’ ‘The Slavonic Provinces an ‘Tuthey," by 
‘Mise Irby and Miss Mackenzie, and Mr. MeColi’s ‘Three Years of 
the Eastern Question,’ exhaust the subject. Madame de Noviof 
also gives the Rusian side of the question. 

3“ That the promues of the hatti-chumayoun (this law} should not 
be carried out,” said Lord Palmentun, ‘1 bold wo be as imposible 
as that the sun should go backwards.” 
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with her Christian subjects as she chose, in spite 
of rciterated treaties with the Czars. The gallant 
Montenegrins would have perished to a man, if left 
to bear the weight of the Turkish Empire alone; 
yet every power except Russia would have left them 
to bear it. Servia in the same manner, in spite 
of the interest many Englishmen felt in her fate, 
would have been crushed by her suzerain, and de- 
populated like Bulgaria, with no help from Europe 
but the charge of “ingratitude fo the Turks” with 
which she was branded by Lord Beaconsfield. The 
ingratitude of a sheep to the wolf who had worricd 
it, but been chased away before it could take its 
life, The Western Powers complacently watched 
the tearing up of the most righteous article in the 
Treaty of 1856, and applauded rather than con- 
demned Turkey for this act. What was the value of 
the diplomacy of the Western and German Powers, 
if it could not avert the great struggle, when the 
Czar himself, as Lord Salisbury expressed it, was 
“tormentingly anxious for peace”? It can only be 
assumed that they did not wish to avert it, but 
preferred to incur the responsibility of a most san- 
guinary war. 

The terrible famine in Asia Minor, owing to the 
agriculturists being forced to let their crops rot on 
the ground, rather than touch them before the dilatory 
Turkish tax-farmer levied the government duty and 
the double tribute demanded by the Ports from the 
Herzegovinians, to recoup the revenue for its loss in 
poll-tax consequent on the deaths by starvation, 
with the other oppressive measures, and female 
abductions, which armed the Herzegovinians against 
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the Turks carly in 1875, are now almost forgutten 
in the subsequent scenes of the Russo-Turkish war, 
yet they were but the prologue to it. The visit 
of the Emperor of Austria to Dalma where he 
reccived a deputation of Herzegovinian chief, and 
told them that he was the head of the Slavonic race, 
undoubtedly encouraged this movement! as they 
firmly believed they had the countenance of Austria; 
but when they begged her to annex them, a cok 
refusal and remonstrance was the reply, with the 
prompt imprisonment of the armed insurgents who re- 
treated on to Austrian territury. Russia and Austri 
were like the two mothers before Solomon; the latter 
approved of the dismemberment of her so-called 
Skwonic child, and placidly awaited its destruction ; 
while the Czar came forward with active help to avert 
that destruction, and preferred to sce Bosnia and 
Herzegovinia in the hands of his Austrian rival, and 
Armenia under a British protectorate, rather than 
restored to the government of the Porte? 

The rising in Herzegovinia and Bosnia caused a 
great sensation throuzhout Russia, and in December, 
1875, £10,000, a large sum for the Russian middle 
classes to collect, was forwarded to their distressed 
co-religionists, The Czar was corresponding with the 
other powers on the subject, and well knowing: the 
jealousy with which Russian influence was viewed 
in Great Britain, he was willing that Austria should 
take the ostensible lead. A memorial drawn up by 

1 See Lord Derby's speech in the Howse of Lonls, Feb. 20, 1877. 

* From the instructions sent to Comul Hulmes in Bosnia, it appears 
that from the beginning our Government made the mistake of avoiding 


anything like waite? actin sgainat Turkey, in order to obtan exclusive 
influence over her. 
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their Romanist Archbishop was forwarded by 
lerzegovinians to the upean powers, settin: 
in touching and sisnple bu. zuage the persecutrans and 
rapacity of the Turks. The paper known as the 
Andrasy Note, beating the signature of all the 
powers, includin Great Britain, was thereupon 
presented to Turkey, and it dwelt: strongly on the 
Jawlessness and injustice permitted by her governs 
ment, so that her Christian subjects wer 
word, shaves.” Count Andrassy, the Austrian mini 
assured our Foreign Secretary that he wanted 
pledge that the reforms proposed in that Note shou'd 
be carried out, failing which he would not undertike 
to use his influence with the Christian population to 
lay down their arms. Unfortunately, Lord) Derhy 
nultitied the effect of his signature by the despateh 
and instructions te Sir Henry Mliot, our ambassador 
at the Porte, with which he accompanied the note. 
A previous movement of all the foreign Consuls in 
those regions to arrange peace between Turkey and 
her subjects was prevented by the British Consul 
giving his support to the oppressors rather than to 
the oppressed, in accordance with his instructions and 
with the policy of 1354. 

Still Russia made another attempt to procure the 
collective action of Europe. The Cear, not being 
in good health, was poing to Ems for three w and 
with Prince Gortshakof passed through Berlin in May, 
1876, Count Andraxsy met him there, afd, in con- 
junction with Prince Bismark, they drew up the 
Berlin Memorandum to be presented to Turkey; and 
to save time requested an answer from the other 
powers within two days, so that it might be signed 
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before the Czar and his minister left Prosia. On the 
sune day on which Lord Derby received this note, 
he had a despatch from Lond A. Loftus, our am- 
bassador in Russia, *1 feel persuaded,” it ran, * that 
the predominant wish of the Emperor Alexander is 
to maintain peace, and that his policy in regard 
to Eastern affairs is perfcetly disinterested, and that 
his sule object is to aid in pacifying the insugent 
provinces of Turkey, and in maintaining the Ottoman 
Empire.” The Berlin Memorandum contained five 
proposals, “1, That the Porte should furnish material 
for rebuilding the churches and dwelling-houses, whieh 
its troops had indiscriminately destroyed in Bosnia 
and Herzegovinia, and give the refuyecs means of 
subsistence till they could support themales by 
their own labour, 2. That the ‘Turkish commissioner 
to distribute this aid should act with the mixed com- 
mission appointed by the Andrayy Note. 3° That, 
to avaid collisions, the Turkish troops should be 
concentrated on sume points agreed upon till the ex- 
citement subsided, Christians ay well as Mussulinans 
retaining their arms, 4. That the delegates of the 
powers shall keep a watch over the execution of the re- 
forms, and the return of the refugees, 5. That if the 
armistice provided for by the Andrasyy Note ‘which, 
though accepted by Turkey, had remained a «lead 
letter, should expire without the desired result, the 
powers should unite in diplomatic action, with a view 
to such measures as might appear to be demanded in 
the interests of peace.”! 

The French and Italian Governments telegraphed 


+ Parhamentary Papers, No, 3, 1876. 
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their adhesion to this Note; but Lord Derby refused 
to sign it, on the ground that Turkey could not afford 
to rebuild the churches and houses, thoazh she pro- 
vided a far larger sum to purchase first-rate Briti-h 
rifles and cannon for the war. Also, that it was an 
unjust demand, and cakulated to demoratize any 
country, and that the Christians ought net te he 
allowed their aris. But in Parliament the ministers 
defended the refusal on the ground of dignity, 
would not permit them to signa note draws up by 
other powers A Conservative Cabinet could hardy 
be alarmed by fear of the Triple Alliance, which had 
always been the essence of Conservatism 

The Cear then asked." What the British Govern. 
ment did desire to see adopted, in order to prevent 
civil war of extermination in Turkey? He sincercty 
desited al ood understanding with England, and if 
she advanced a proposal, was willing, to follow at 
Our Cabinet could only advise “letuny the strays te 
continue till one or other sale should obtain the 
mastery” 5 thereby assuming that the strongest aust 
to have European support, 

The Cvar went to Ems, where, naturally em ugh, 
with these distractions, the waters did him more ha 
than good. Prince Gortshahof ret 
instead of taking his usual “cure” at Wildbad ; as 
the correspondence was going on with the Western 
Powers, which fed to the Conference ate Constanti- 
nople, From Ems the Czar went to Jugenheim for 
a short visit, and was joined there by the Emperor of 
Germany, who is reported to have told his nephew 
that if the other Powers refused to enforce their 
demands on Turkey, there seemed to him “no course 
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left for Russia, the real and hereditary protector of the 
Eastern Christians, but to act alone.” While at Raden, 
told a German nobly, reported to 
ussian, that no one had any idea of the 
difficulties with which the Czar had to contend in his 
own country. At the sume time, the British Embassy 
in Russia reported that the new orgamuation of thy 
army, and the new system of recruiting, having only 
just been brought into force, she was in a most 
unfit state for war; and that Russia would have no 
chance in a struggle with the still powerful Turks, 
who were armed with first-rate British weapons, and 
no longer impoverished by paying interest on their 
national debt ‘which they had not done since 1875, 
was re-echoed in the newspapers supposed to be the 
organs of the British Government, and duly repeated 
by the Turkish and English papers at Constantinople, 

In the meantime the Herzegovinians, trusting to 
the armistice agreed to in the Andrasy Note by 
Turkey, fell into a trap laid for them by Chekfet 
Yasha, and a number were massacred. They now 
declared that they could come to no terms with 
Turkey, unless the execution of them was guaranteed 
by the Powers; while Turkey only looked to their 
extermination by means of war and the Circassian 
colonies, The Turks pursued refugees inte Monte- 
negro and Servia, and those principalities armed to 
protect themselves, The Bulgarian massacres were 
the next move on the part of the Turks, apparently 
trusting tu the friendly aspect of Great Vritain and 
Austria; and unarmed men, women, and chilrren, 
variously stated at 12,000 (by Mr. Baring,, 15,000 
(by Mr. Schuyler}, and 20,000, or even more {by other 
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authorities), were killed and wounded by order of 
Chekfet and Raschid Pashas in May, 1876, ‘ What 
makes the action of Chekfet Pasha sb abominable,” 
wrote Mr, Baring, the British Attaché, sent to inquire 
into the truth, “is, that there was not a semblance 
of revolt. The inhabitants were perfectly peaceful, 
and the attack on them was as cruel a deed as 
could have been committed. ... For this Chekfet 
Pasha has received a high place in the palace. 
Nana Sahib alone has rivalled him.” Consul Reade 
reported that it “seemed the object of the Porte 
to diminish the number of Bulgarians as much as 
possible.” 

None who remember the excitement caused in 
this country by these massacres can wonder, that, 
amidst a nation whom even the French and Italians 
deem the most excitable in Europe, a nation of the 
same religion, and almost the same language, as 
the victims, there should have been a very general 
desire to coerce the Turks if necessary by force of 
arms. Volunteers from all parts of Russia flocked 
to assist Servia, which, overrun by refugees from the 
neighbouring provinces, could only protect them by 
declaring war. The Russian Government tried to 
check their zeal, lest in the temper of the British 
Ministry, evidently withheld from pressure on Turkey 
by disappointed Turkish bondholders in fear of ruin, 
the Eastern Question should enter the phase of an 
affair merely between Russia and the Porte, and 
become simply a repetition of the Crimean War. It 
wanted above all things to sustain the real united 
action of Europe, which, as later in the case of 
Dulcigno and Greece, will always take effect on the 
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Turkish mind. But in July, 1876, Lord Derby told 
the Russian ambassador that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intended to adhere strictly to non-intervention 
between Turkey and Servia, unless other powers 
pursued a differcnt course; clearly threatening to 
support Turkey, if Russia interfered. A month later, 
Lord Derby received this information from Lord A. 
Loftus: “The enthusiasm for the Servians and 
Christian Slavs is daily increasing here. The fecling 
is universal, and it pervades all classes from the 
crown to the peasant. The sympathy of the masacs 
is roused by the atrocitics in Bulgaria, and bears a 
religious not a political character. Public collections 
are made for the sick and wounded. Officers with 
‘the Red Cross,’ and ladies of the court and of socicty, 
go from house to house requesting subscriptions, At 
the railway stations, on the steam boats, even in the 
carriages of the tramways, the Red Cross is present 
everywhere, with a sealed box for donations. Every 
stimulant, even to the use of the Empress's name, is 
resorted to, with a view to animate feelings of com- 
passion for the suffering Christians, and to swell the 
funds for providing ambulances for the sick and 
wounded. I am informed that such is the excite. 
ment in favour of the Christians, that workmen are 
leaving to join the Servian army. Within the last 
fortnight seventy-five officers of the guards have 
announced their intention to accept service in the 
Servian drmy, and it is reported that one hundred and 
twenty officers at Moscow and in Southern Russia 
are on the point of leaving to join the Servian 
tanks... . The fact of a considerable number of 
Cossacks having volunteered for service in aid of the 
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Christians is undoubtedly true. The religious feeling 
of the Russian nation is deeply roused in favour of 
their Christian Slav brothers, while the impassioned 
tone of the press daily excites the popular feeling. . . 
It might be feared that should any fresh atrocities 
occur to influcnce the public mind, neither the 
Emperor nor Prince Gortshakof would be able to 
resist the unanimous appeal of the nation for inter- 
vention to protect and save their co-religionists.” 

It was probably this, and similar despatches, that 
induced our Cabinet to send a delegate to the Con- 
ference at Constantinople, to join nominally with the 
other powers in pressing certain concessions on the 
Turks. We indignantly rejected, in September, 1876, 
the suggestion of the Russian Government that our 
fleet should threaten to occupy the Bosphorus; the 
Russians, Bulgaria; and the Austrians, Bosnia and 
Herzegovinia, if the Turks refused the demands 
which we, in common with the other Powers, nomin- 
ally pressed on them. Yet this very measure was 
carried out, and more severe demands enforced, after 
a torrent of Russian and Turkish blood had been 
shed, which might apparently have been spared if our 
Cabinet had acted boldly and unreservedly at this 
crisis. Servia would have been overrun, and her 
capital seized by the Turks, but for the reckless 
bravery of the Russian voluntcers, who received no 
pay but their bare expenses from the Slavonic Com- 
mittee, and defended the frontier till, longer vesistance 
being impossible, a telegram from the Czar, then at 
Livadia, insisted on the suspension of military opera- 
tions, or an armistice, or his Ambassador would quit 
Turkey. On November 2, 1876, three days later, 
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Lord A. Loftus had an audience, and reported the 
conversation to Lord Derby: 
“ Yalta, November 2, 1876. 

“My Lorp,—I had an audience of the Emperor 
to-day, when His Majesty received me with his 
customary kindness and cordiality. After some 
gracious inquiries after my family, he at once opened 
on the Eastern Question. His Majesty stated that he 
had that moming reccived a telegram from Constan- 
tinople announcing the probable acceptance of the 
armistice, and he read me another telegram reporting 
that orders had becn already sent by the Porte to 
their commanders to suspend military operations, 
This, His Majesty observed, was very satisfactory. 
His Majesty said that this (the despatch of the ulti- 
matum) had been caused by the intelligence he 
received of the complete discomfiture of the Servian 
army, and his fear that it might by followed by 
similar atrocities to those which had occurred in 
Bulgaria. He expressed very carnestly his wish that 
the Conference should mect with the least delay, . . . 
taking as the basis the proposals submitted by your 
lordship. The Emperor then, with great calmness 
and lucidity, entered on a retrospective view of the 
past negotiations. He stated that he had given every 
proof of his desire for peace, and had done every- 
thing in his power to aid in arriving at a pacific 
solution of the existing complications. He had sup- 
ported ydur lordship’s previous demand for an armis- 
tice of six weeks, which was refused by the Porte, 
and was followed by a mere suspension of hostilities 
for ten days, which proved wholly illusory. His 
Majesty considered that this refusal of the Porte to a 
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collective appeal of Europe was a souffe? given to the 
Powers. He had patiently submitted, not wishing to 
separate from the European concert. Your lordship 
then made the proposals to serve as a basis for peace, 
To these, also, His Majesty assented, and they were 
agreed to by the other Powers. To those proposals 
the Porte replied evasively ; declining to convey her 
acceptance in the form of a protocol... . Thus, said 
His Majesty, the Porte by a series of manceuvres 
rendered ineffectual the attempts of collective Europe 
for arresting the war, and for securing a general 
peace. His Majesty then said that if Europe was 
willing to receive these repeated rebuffs from the 
Porte, he could no longer consider it as consistent 
cithcr with the honour, the dignity, or the interests 
of Russia, He was anxious not to separate from the 
European concert, but the present state of things was 
intolerable, and could no longer be allowed to con- 
tinue, and unless Europe was prepared to act with 
firmness and energy, he should be obliged to act 
alone, His Majesty then referred to his relations 
with England. He regretted to see that there still 
existed in England an ‘ inveterate’ suspicion of 
Russian policy, and a continual fear of Russian 
aggression and conquest. He had on several occa- 
sions given the most solemn assurances that he 
desired no conquest, that he aimed at no aggrandize- 
ment, and that he had not the smallest wish or 
intention to possess Constantinople. All*that had 
been said or written about a will of Peter the Great, 
and the aims of Catherine II, were illusions! They 


2 Tt is now admitted that the so-called will of Peter the Great was 
a fougery, composed by order of Napoleon to arouse Austria against 
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never really existed, and the acquisition of Constan- 
tinople would be a misfortune for Russia, There was 
no question of it, nor had it ever been entertained by 
his late father, who gave a proof of it in 1828, when 
his victorious army was within four days’ march of 
the Turkish capital. His Majesty pledged his most 
sacred word of honour, in the most earnest and 
solemn manner, that he had no intention of acquiring 
Constantinople; and that if necessity obliged him 
to occupy a portion of Bulgaria, it would only be 
provisionally, and until the safety of the Christian 
population was secured. His Majesty reverted to the 
proposal for the occupation of Bosnia by Austria, of 
Bulgaria by Russia, and of a naval demonstration at 
Constantinople, where Her Majesty’s fleet would have 
been the dominant power. This, His Majesty thought, 
ought to be a proof that Russia entertained no intcn- 
tion of occupying that capital; he could not under- 
stand—when both countries had a common object, viz, 
the maintenance of peace and the amelioration of the 
condition of the Christians, and when he had given 
every proof that he had no desire for conqucst,—why 
there should not be a perfect understanding between 
England and Russia, based on a policy of peace, 
which would be equally beneficial to their mutual 
interests and to those of Europe at large. ‘Inten- 
tions,’ he said, ‘are attributed to Russia of a future 
conquest of India. It is a perfect impossibility.” He 
deeply deplored the distrust of his policy which was 


Rusia. Cothesine II. never planned the annexation of Turkey, but 
the re-establishment of the Greek Empire, under her second grandson 
Constantine; and the Emperor did not allude to Alexander I. and 
his schemes. 
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manifested in England, and the evil effects it pro- 
duced, and he earnestly requested me to do my best 
to dispel this cloud of suspicion and distrust of 
Russia. . . I observed that the question of autonomy 
seemed likely to offer the chief difficulty, and as it 
more directly affected Austrian interests, care should 
be taken not to exceed limits acceptable to Austria, 
I then referred to the reported pretensions of Servia 
and Roumania to be erected into independent king- 
doms, Such a measure would be the first step 
towards a dissolution of the Turkish power in Europe. 
. » . A reference to the number of Russian volunteers 
in the Servian ranks induced me to observe that it 
had been very instrumental in producing the feverish 
excitement in Russia, To this His Majesty replicd 
that he had permitted the officers to go, provided they 
left the Russian service, and he hoped by so doing to 
calm the agitation, .. . The Emperor then said that 
he would now sum up his general observations in the 
following points: 1. The armistice, which he hoped 
had been accepted. 2. The immediate meeting of a 
Conference, its principal object being to agree on the 
introduction of such reforms in the three provinces as 
will secure the interests of the Christian populations. 
3. The Porte must give effective guarantees for the 
execution of these reforms. His Majesty then took 
leave of me in the same cordial and gracious manner 
in which he had received me.” 

The Marquis of Salisbury attended the Cénference 
on behalf of England, visiting Berlin and Vienna on 
his way, and the demands were reduced on the 
objection of the Porte to almost everything that was 
jointly proposed, till the German ambassador re- 
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ceived an order from Berlin to refuse any more 
concessions, which broke up the Conference, and the 
English, French, German, and Russian envoys simul- 
taneously quitted Constantinople. Lord Satisbury 
afterwards stated in the House of Lords that his 
suggestions at Constantinople “had every support 
from the Russian ambassador, and that the Emperor 
was formeutingly anxious to preserve peace ; he pre- 
ferred not to mention those who advised the Turks 
to resist them.” He was believed to refer to the 
official and non-official Englishmen then at Constan- 
tinople, who were urging the Sultan’s ministers, with 
advice and large gifts, to resist the European de- 
mands, including our own; and to the agents of 
Prince Bismark, who were employed in the same 
work, trusting that Russia might be worsted in a 
war forced upon her by the Turks. These, cm- 
boldencd by assurances of aid in such a war, now 
refused any terms to Montenegro. The independence 
of Montenegro was guaranteed by Russia, but the 
Porte, with the permission of its allies, now declared 
her to be a Turkish vassal; and no pledge could be 
obtained for the safety of the 90,000 Bosnian refugees 
still sheltering in a little state, whose limits are at 
all times small for its own people. The Prince of 
Montenegro would not send them away to torture 
and death, such as those just expelled from Austrian 
territory had undergone ; but he could ill afford to 
keep them, particularly when forced by Turkcy to 
renew the war. The Prince appealed for help, but 
only obtaincd it from Russia. 

On November 9, the Emperor! and Empress, the 

1 He had just received by telegraph the defiant speech of Lord 
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Czarovitz and Czarevna, the Grand-Dukes Sergius 
and Paul, with Prince Gortshakof, returned together 
from the Crimea, and passed three days in Moscow, 
where they were enthusiastically reccived. They 
as usual attended a service at two of the churches, 
the Emperor and Czarovitz arriving in an open 
sledge, and the rest in a closed carriage ; after which 
the Emperor received an address from the assembly 
of nobles and burgesses in St. George’s Hall. He 
replied, thanking them for the sentiments they ex- 
pressed relative to the present political state of affairs, 
“which are now,” he added, “clearer than they were, 
You know that Turkey has yielded to my demand for 
the immediate conclusion of an armistice, in order 
to put an end to useless slaughter in Servia and 
Montenegro. In this uncqual struggle, the Montene- 
grins have, as on all previous occasions, shown them- 
selves real heroes, I am sorry that I cannot say 
the same of Servia, in spite of the presence of our 
volunteers in the Servian ranks, many of whom have 
shed their blood for the Slavonian cause. I know 
that all Russia most warmly sympathizes with me in 
the sufferings of our brethren and co-religionists, but 
the true interests of Russia are dearer to me than 
anything else, and I wish to spare the blood of a 
single Russian from being shed. This is the reason 
why I have striven, and shall strive to obtain a real 
improvement in the condition of the Christians of the 
east by peaceful means. In a few days, negotiations 
will begin in Constantinople between the representa- 


Beaconsfield, in which the Premier showed that England’s sympathies 
‘were all with Turkey, and was able if necessary to support her in two 
of three campaigns. 
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tives of the great powers to settle the conditions of 
peace. My most ardent wish is to arrive at a general 
agreement. Should this not be achieved, and should 
I see that we cannot obtain such guarantees as are 
necessary for carrying out what we have a right 
to demand of the Porte, I am firmly determined 
to act independently, and am convinced that in this 
case the whole of Russia will respond to my sum- 
mons should I consider it necessary, and should the 
honour of Russia require it. I am also convinced 
that Moscow as heretofore will lead the van by its 
example, May God help us to carry out our sacred 
mission.” 

The Emperor spoke in a firm and strong voice ; 
and to aid the representations of his plenipotentiary 
at Constantinople, ordered a portion of his army 
to be mobilized, and to encamp at Kischencf in 
Bessarabia, the Turks, with the idea of overawing 
Russia, having moved a large force to the opposite 
shores of the lower Danube, Ilis specch was con- 
sistent with Count Shouvalof's assurance to Lord 
Derby, that the Emperor desired peace, but not peace 
at any price; and it was manifest that Russia could 
not now draw back, if the Turks refused her very 
moderate demands. This was indeed loudly asserted 
by the pro-Turkish party in London, who expected 
a different result from the war, and it was rc-cchocd 
at Constantinople. A large subscription was raised 
in Englaffd to supply the Turkish army with clothing, 
stores and ammunition before the declaration of war, 
while 50,000 roubles was sent by the Slavonic Com- 
mittee in Russia to Montenegro; 30,000 to relieve 
the Bulgarians ; and to the refugees in Servia 13,000; 
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altogether 3,000,000 roubles, including the sums sent 
to support General Chernayeff and the Russian volun- 
teers in Servia (who received nothing from the Servian 
Government), and the doctors and ambulances for the 
sick and wounded. The refugees and sick and 
wounded in Servia and Montenegro were also kept 
from actual starvation by aid from the Russian 
Emperor and Empress. 

The armics continued in winter-quarters on opposite 
shores of the Danube, where the Grand-Duke Nicolas, 
the Emperor's brother, the Russian commander-in- 
chief, felt dangerously ill In March the Emperor 
returned to the South, and reviewed his troops at 
Odessa and Kischenef, where he received a telegram 
from Count Shouvalof, to announce the failure of the 
peace negotiation, “thanks to the encouragement 
which the Turks had received from the English 
Government.” As the Emperor read it, he said, “If 
there is war, all the responsibility for it must fall on 
that Government ;” and a little later he wrote, “No 
one can imagine what I feel in this plunge into a war, 
which I so greatly wished to avoid, I shall pass my 
birthday with my brave army, before it takes the field 
for the holy cause that we alone are willing to defend.” 
On April 23, the declaration of war was read by the 
Bishop of the diocese to the troops in the Emperor's 
presence. While the troops received the news with 
visible satisfaction, the Emperor was observed to be 
in tears, perhaps realizing more fully than the Russian 
war party! all the horrors and loss it entailed ; and 


1 Such @ movement as that of 1876, says Dr, Eckardt, in ‘Russia 
Before and After the War,’ “initiated as it was eventially by the nation 
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‘ed by many anxious days and slecpless nights,' 
the outset his whole desire was that the cam- 
should be as brief as possible, while securing 


if, presented to Russia all the charm of novelty.” Yet it was per- 

ently represented in this country as simply inaugurated by the Court. 
twstia. was asserted to be bankrupt, perforated by revolutionary 
wcieties, her army disorganized and powerless, governed despotically 
17 prince on the brink of the grave, yet, at the same time, our mast 
‘rmidable and smbitious rival, ready to swoop down upon India with 
wresiatible force. We might as truly have attributed the Bulgarian 
trocity meetings in England to the agency of our Court. In a speech 
1 the House of Lords, February 20, 1877, Lord Salishary, after repre- 
enting that “ Russia was the motive power of the Conference,” which 
vas mainly, be said, to avert war between Russia and Turkey, added, 
nat one of the causes which led the Turks to refuse the terms then 
fered, ‘‘ was the belief so sedulously fostered, 1 know not by whom, 
‘ut by irresponsible advisers, that the power of Russia was broken, that 
ex armies were suffering from disease, that the mobilization had failed, 
nd the fear of war over,” 

1 Our faithful and beloved subjects know,” said this manifesto, 
‘the lively interest we always devoted to the destinies of the Christian 
‘copulation of Turkey. Our desire to ameliorate and guarantec their 
ondition is shared by the whole of the Russian nation, which shows 
elf ready to make fresh sacrifices to relieve the condition of the 
Shristiane in the Balkan Peninsula. The life and property of our 
aithful subjects have always been dear to us. Our whole reign testifies 

our coustant anxiety to preserve to Russia the benefits of peace. 
“his anxiety animated us at the time of the late sad events in Herze~ 
‘ovinis, Bosnia, and Bulgaria. We made it pre-eminently onr object 
> attain the amelioration of the condition of the Christians in the Kast 
iy peaceful negotiations, and concerted action with the great European 
vowers, our allies and friends. During two years we made incessant 
ffoste to induce the Porte to adopt such reforms as would protect the 
Thristians of Bosnia, Herzegovinia, and Bulgaria from the arbitrary 
le of the @ocal authorities. The execution of these reforms followed 
4a direct obligation from the anterior engagements solemnly contracted. 
vy the Porte in the sight of all Enrope..., The Porte remained un- 
noveable in its categorical refusal of every effectual guarantee for the 
ecurity of its Christian subjects, and it rejected the demands of the 
Sonference of Constantinople, Wishing to try every means of concilia- 


17 
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his professed object. His personal dignity and 5"t 
was a consideration completely laid aside. Hide 
eldest sons and four of his nephews all held promi’! 
commands, and after speaking encouragingly to m- 
of the soldiers, he watched the army cross é 
Ungheni, the boundary assigned to Russia by t 
Treaty of 1856. 

From Kischenef, the Emperor returned to S: 
Petersburg, on May 12, vid Moscow, where he agai 
addressed his nobles in St. George's Hall, but ap 
peared greatly harassed and depressed. At St 
Petersburg he was grected with a welcome whicl 
surpassed all the warm receptions with which it wa 
frequently his lot to mect. “It was apparently spon 
tancous,” wrote an Englishman from that city, “anc 
thoroughly falsified those reports circulated in Eng 
land as to the indifference of St. Petersburg to th: 
war. The Emperor looked very careworn and il’ 
The anxiety produced by the state of affairs is sai 
to have aggravated the internal complaint from whicl 
he has suffered several years, and it is not improbabl 
that a few reverses would prove as fatal to his con 
stitution, as those in the Crimea were to his father.” 
tion, we proposed to the other cabinets to draw up a special protoco! 
comprising the most essential conditions of the Conference of Cor 
stantinople, and to invite the Turkish Government to join this inter 
national action which traces the limits of our peaceable demands, Br 
our expectation was not realized. The Porte has not deferred to thi 
unanimous wish of Christian Europe, and has not complied with th 
demands of the Protocol. By this refasal it places us under th 
necessity of having recourse to arms, Deeply convinced of the jostic 
of our cause, and relying in all humility upon the grace and sssistanc 
of the Most High, . . . to-day in invoking the blesing of God upo 
our valiant armies, we give them the order to cross the frontier ¢ 
‘Turkey. .. . ALRXANDER.” 
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‘was intimated to the Russian embassics abroad 
amusement would be out of place, while their 
ysthren were struggling in Bulgaria; and many 
‘tachés and other noble Russians joined the ranks as 
wivates at the seat of war. On June 2 the Emperor 
oft St. Petersburg to return to the camp. It was 
ficially explained that he suffered so much from 
lceplessness and anxiety, telegraphing several times 
1 the middle of the night to the gencrals, that his 
hysicians no longer opposed him in his strong de- 
ire to take up his residence on the scene of action, 
plicving that Bulgarian malaria and the dangers 
f a campaign were the lesser evil; and the English 
ewspaper! correspondents observed on his arrival at 
1e Danube, that he looked thin and pale, but seemed 
leased and stirred on finding himself again with the 
rmy. Colonel Brackenbury described his arrival at 
1e Plojesti station in Roumania on June 6; 

“The sun had sunk below the horizon, when a 
thistle announced the coming of the Emperor, who 
tas received with hearty cheers, The way was not 
eset by Russian troops, but when the Czar had 
riven 300 yards, he saw lining the road and the 
treet, men of all shapes and sizes, but mostly young, 
ressed in a dark uniform about the same colour as 
aeir faces, These men broke into a weird song which 
ates from the insurrection of 1868, and asks help from 
re Czar, It says: ‘We have sufferred long enough, 
nd must be true to one another. O, thou great Russia, 
ad thou, our sister Servia, why have you forgotten 
8? Why do you sot come and help us?’ At another 


1 The Stendard and Daily News. 
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part of the long line, more than 4000 Bulgarians 

a new song thanking the Czar for coming to . 
them. It may be that English interests cause 
to be deaf to the cries of this people; but no on 
can come in contact with them, without being certai 
that a great longing exists among them to be freec 
from Turkish misrule, and one of them said to me 
‘How can it be otherwise, when probably every man 
here has some dishonour to avenge ?’” 

‘When the first portion of the Russian army crossed 
the Danube into the Dobrudscha—the district so fatal 
to both the Russian and French armies in 1854-5 ¢ 
the Emperor superintended the passage, and after: 
wards visited the wounded in the neighbouring 
hospitals, a duty in which he was very assiduous 
throughout the campaign, speaking tenderly to the 
unfortunate inmates, and distributing thanks and 
rewards, He interfered! to prevent the reckless 
passage of the Russians under the guns of Nikopolis 
and of a Turkish monitor, and insisted that it should 
take place instead at the less well-defended point o1 
Simnitza, which he selected himself. Count Moltke 
estimated that the passage of the Danube would cost 
60,000 Russian lives ; but owing to the skill with 
which the exact point was concealed, much under 
a thousand men were killed and wounded, or upset 
by the Turkish guns into the flood. The Turks pre. 
pared a strong resistance opposite Turnu Magarelle 
and there the Czar repaired to direct the attention 0! 


1 A plan for opposing the Russian pamage of the Danube, based or 
information privately obtained, was forwarded by British Governmen: 
officials to the Turks ; but either they did not use it, or the Emperor’: 
interference rendered it useless. 
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The Russian vanguard, under General Gourko tians 
the Czar's nephew, moved on across the Balkanto _ 
carrying all before them; and might have reachcuse 
Constantinople with comparatively little loss tio on 
cither themselves, their opponents, or the civil popu-rtai 
lation, at this genial period of the year; but theirfree: 
advance was checked by the news of the rising in tho me 
Caucasus, effected by English ex-officers in command mar 
of the Turkish iron-clad flcet (the next best to our 
own), which attacked the Russian ports in the rear ofssed, 
the army in Asia Minor, and by promises and brike-fatal) 
induced those savage tribes to rise against the Cz4~5-. 
These tribes, deluded with false hopes, were in théter- 
end the chief sufferers; and 1200 families, whoscing 
herds of cattle were left slaughtered on the shore byoud 
the Turks, lest the Russians should benefit by themthe| 
were conveyed to Trebizond; and there, like then 
equally deceived Crimean Tartars at Varna in 1856 

al 

the Grand-Duke Nicolas proved a host in himself, nme 
hear the foreign militery attachés speak im horror at the thought tha 
they, as accompanying the Grand-Duke, were positively doing out-pos'©: 
duty. ‘That the commander-in-chief should venture to Timorn in thKe 
‘yety heart of the enemy's country with a sotnia of Cossacks and sgt] 
regiment of riflea might be fine, but it was not war, and it certain) 
speaks wonders for his pluck, if not for his sense of commandership 
But he had to go alone or not at all, as he certainly had no troops i¢ tart 
take with him.” And foar days before the pasmge of the Danube) 
“The Grand-Dake secretly at night left his quarters at Plojesti, “ 
and trusting himself in a small pontoon, crossed the Danube ia the 
luckiest maer, positively landed in among the Turkish sentriea’*® 
Inspected the gromd, and indicated personally the exact spot wher 

should firt land. He remained for upwards of ax" 
hoor on the Bulgarian benk.” Mr. Stanley says the Turks were kept 
admirably informed of the Russian plans by the Jews and Roumanian: ™ 
xt Ginrgevo, who constantly signalied to the garrison at Rustchuk, 
whence a telegraph wire went to Varna and Shumla, 
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were decimated by fever and famine, vainly implor- 
ing to be conveyed back to Circassia. Yet the 
movement was sufficiently formidable, threatening as 
it did to isolate the forces under the Grand-Duke 
Michael, General Melikof, and Genera! Lazaref, which 
were besieging Kars, to make the Russians con- 
centrate their army in Bulgaria; for when Mer 
Majesty's proclamation of neutrality to her subjects 
was so flagrantly violated with impunity, it seemed to 
portend a formal declaration of war against Russia 
by Great Britain. English ex-officers commanded the 
Turkish flect; and Her Majesty's servants, far from 
reminding them of their duty to observe the national 
compact, pressed their services on the Sultan, whose 
steamers were worked by English engincers. Shot 
and shell was sent from England to Turkey, while 
that intended for Russia was forbidden to leave our 
ports. Commerce was stagnated between Great 
Britain and Russia, but as active as ever between 
Great Britain and Turkey ; while the National Society 
for the aid of the sick and wounded conferred all its 
benefits on the Turks. The most sympathizing 
messages were conveyed from our Government to 
the Sultan by our ambassador ; vast sums were raised 
in this country for the Turks, and their army con- 
tained many English officers ; while an Englishman 
hired a Hungarian contingent to pierce the Russian 
communications in Roumania. Such a state of things 
could not be called neutrality. It was war from the 
ambuscade, with which ostensible neutrality shielded 
us. Austria, always swerving about, and looking to 
see from which side she could pick up most, was 
easily induced to adopt the same kind of neutrality 
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by the unofficial bribe of augmentation of territory, 
to be wrested from the power whose integrity our 
Premier had declared in 1876 that we were still bound 
by treaty to preserve. Never before had our govern- 
ment, yielding to a popular cry, followed a course less 
worthy of this great nation, and the Secret Treaty 
which gave us Cyprus, and authorized France to 
attack Tunis, though we had always recognized Tunis 
as a part of the Empire we were professing to up- 
hold, was the sequel to it. It was uncalled for, as 
Russia kept the promise she made, on our demand 
when she declared war, not to interfere with Egypt, 
though Egypt assisted the Sultan against her with 
money, ships, and a strong contingent ; and we had 
led her to suppose that on this condition we should 
not interfere with the terms of peace she then laid 
before us. These were mainly the same that she 
obtained from the Turks at San Stefano. 

‘The moral and material aid given to the Turks 
prepared all Europe for an English and Russian war ; 
and General Todieben, the hero of Sevastopol, was 
employed all the summer of 1877 in placing the 
Baltic shores in a state of defence, 

The Turks disencumbered themselves of prisoners 
by killing the Russian wounded, often with horrible 
tortures; and it was to the credit of the Russians 
that they never retaliated, although greatly em- 
barrassed by the multitude of their prisoners, and 
of their own and the enemy's wounded. Their ambu- 
lance arrangements when they began the campaign 
were, according to Mr, Forbes “the realization of 
ideal perfection,” but a great war was never yet 
waged when the hospital accommodation did not fall 
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short of the needs; and while foreign medical aid 
was lavished on the Turks, little found its way, 
through the Austrian frontier, and the closed Danube, 
to their foe. The Russian army was, so to speak, 
in a bottle; its sole communication with its own 
country being through Roumania, swarming with 
Jews and others in the pay of its encmics, and by 
one ricketty line of railway; though the Russian 
gun-boats soon cleared the Danube of the Turkish 
monitors, which formed the great obstacle to the 
crossing, The unsuccessful attack on Plevna in 
July led to its investment, and the Emperor 
removed his head-quarters from Biela to Gorny 
Studen, nearer to the beleaguered fortress, on 
August 11.1 

The result of the Russian retreat across the 
Balkans was a second massacre of Bulgarians by 
Turks and Circassians almost equalling that of 1876. 
“Robbers from all parts of the Turkish Empire," 
wrote the Zimes correspondent from the Turkish 
camp, August 22, 1877, “hang on to the rear of 


1 The Tarks, writes Mr. Stanley, left Gorny Studen in such a filthy 
state, that the Czar’s white charger “sniffed the air daintily, and showed 
tome disinclination to advance. His Imperial Majesty was sald to be 
‘suffering greatly both mentally and bodily, a fact of which I myself was 
witness. I was strock by the change anxiety and active trouble bad 
‘wrought on him since I had seen him leave the station at Czarco-Selo 
some two or three months before. Men are naturally impressed by 
surroundings, hence the divinity which doth hedge about a king; but a 
hattle-field,'a badly constructed tent, a wet day, and a highly smelling 
camp are great leveller, Though all these evils were heaped together 
the day I saw the Emperor, he struck me first as being a superiur man, 
and secondly, as being every inch «king. He bas the reserve attached. 
to his position, and a kindly temper, which, without ever trenching on 
donkomiz, lends a charm to his melancholy disposition.” 
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the regular army, doing no fighting, only robbing 
and marauding. These irregulars are distinctly here 
to rob and murder, to devastate the land, trample 
the crops, slaughter the old, etc. . . . Their enormities 
render them unfit to live, The smoke from all the 
villages at the base is going up in a great cloud, 
and the Bashi-bazouks and Circassians are plundering 
and murdering . . . blood-thirsty villains let loose by 
the Turkish Government.” 

This short-lived triumph of barbarity was the effect 
of the diversion in Caucasia, “The Turk,” wrote an 
eye-witness, “led by regular officers, has mutilated 
every Russian soldier that fell into his hands, dead 
or alive.” It was no wonder that the Czar could 
not obtain more than two hours’ sleep in the twenty- 
four, for twenty-eight days during that disastrous 
period ; and, although a spare man at the beginning 
of the campaign, lost 40 Ibs. in weight. His anxiety 
to capture Plevna, and end the campaign was not 
lessened by the action of the British Government, 
which informed him in the middle of August at 
Gorny Studen, that if the war continued till 1378, 
England must join Turkey, as her Cabinet could no 
longer resist public opinion, which desired a war 
with Russia. He answered that Plevna must capi- 
tulate before he could talk of peace ; but when the 
hour came, he must remember his duties to the 
Russian nation and protect her interests; since 
England unceasingly put forward her own political 
interests, as opposed to Russia. Ready money was 
also a great difficulty, for the Jewish bankers formed 
a league to prevent Russia from obtaining an advance 
in Europe; and the Imperial family are reported to 
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have given 50 millions of roubles, at the beginning 
of the war, towards its expense. Russia also assisted 
Servia with a loan, which has since been made a 
gift; and gave much in money and war material to 
Roumania, Bulgaria and Montenegro. 

“There is no pomp or monarchical display about 
either the Emperor or his head-quarters,” wrote an 
English correspondent. “His residence is a simple 
clay-built Bulgarian house, with only two Circassians 
for a body-guard, while the Czar’s daily life is as simple 
as his abode. He invariably rises early, no matter how 
late he may have retired to rest, and devotes the 
morning to current affairs; he breakfasts at noon. 
That meal is short. He returns to business, and drives 
or rides out. At six he dines, after which he takes a 
short walk, returning to business in the evening, when 
there is tea for those of his suite who like it at nine, 


1 “This drive,” wrote another correspondent, ‘‘always included 
® visit to the hospitals, if any were near, or to some of the troops. 
From June till after Plevna fell on December 10, he remained with 
the army, sharing in more than the proportion of a sovereign in its 
hardships and dangers, animating it by hus presence, and giving 
sympathy and aid to the sick and wounded. He suffered several times 
from the low fever of the district, particularly during the automnal 
rains, His head-quasters were shifted from one village to another 
to be as near as posible to the most important operations of the 
troops; in the summer he lived in a tent; but #5 winter came on, 
in one of the wretched Bulgarian cottages. After the battle of Gorny 
‘Dabnik, « mass for the dead was held with a division of 10,000 men 
on the platm west of Plevna, and about « mile and a half from the 
‘high range of hills, on which the Turkish batteries stood. In the 
centre the Emperor stood alone and bare-headed, a little in advance 
of his suite, In ‘ont of him was the priest in gorgeous robes, with 
a. golden crucifix, and open Bible. On the hills opposite numbers 
of Turks collected as the service went on, watching with curions eyes, 
when sovereign and soldiers all knelt on the bare ground.” 
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and he usually goes to bed about half-past ten, . . . 
He inspects the troops and visits the hospitals, where 
his advent is hailed with the most intense delight 
by the patients, to whom he always shows the 
greatest kindness and sympathy, chatting with some, 
and on grand occasions bringing a heap of presents 
with him, His Majesty works very hard, and, it 
possible, examines even matters of detail.” The 
cottage inhabited by the Emperor only contained 
four very small rooms, and was in the midst of half 
under-ground Bulgarian hovels filled with fever- 
stricken refugees, His luncheon, or breakfast as it 
was called, being preceded by a cup of tea and a 
biscuit at eight, was taken in company with about 
200 officers in a tent outside, when he was accus- 
tomed to distribute honours and promotions, with 
an appropriate speech to each recipient. An officer’s 
funeral was seen to pass, on which the Emperor left 
the repast untasted to attend it, and the meal was 
over for the day. No abode could be less attractive 
than Gorny Studen, or the vicinity of Plevna, for 
even the meat at the Imperial table was often tainted, 
and before the Czar quitted his Bulgarian head- 
quarters after the fall of Plevna, the rain converted 
the earthen uncarpeted floors into a swamp, and his 
cook could not keep a fire lighted in the kitchen 
tent, owing to the tremendous and continued down- 
pour; the head-quarters were more than once with- 
out bread; and the low fever of the country had 
struck down one’ after another of his suite. As an 
American eye-witness observed, “No ambition, but 
only the highest motives and honesty of purpose 
could have kept him for so long in such discomfort,’ 
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in spite of many efforts to induce him to return to 
St. Petersburg. When the battles at the Shipka 
Pass were raging so fiercely that the Imperial body- 
guard was sent off to reinforce the troops, the 
Emperor was left with only a few Mahometan 
Circassians to guard the head-quarters, although 
the road was open between Osman Pasha’s army 
massed at Plevna, only half a day's journey distant ; 
and the Turkish Circassians and Bashi-bazouks at 
Shipka might have freely traversed the Gabrova 
Pass to Gorny Studen. On this occasion Mr. Forbes 
had an interview with the Czar, on his road from the 
battle to Sistova on the night of August 25, to give 
him the latest report, and was rewarded with an 
Imperial vehicle for the rest of his way. He found 
the Circassian guards asleep! “The concern of the 
Emperor,” he wrote, “was not less strongly evinced 
than was his thorough conversance with the military 
art. The simplicity of his life is apparent at a glance. 
He carries no luxury with him, and I have seen a 
subaltern’s tent at Wimbledon far more sumptuously 
accoutred than the campaigning residence of the Czar 
of all the Russias,” The silver plate at the Impcrial 
mess was the same used by the Emperor Nicolas in 
1829, 

The Emperor, said Mr. Forbes, was so much dis- 
tressed with asthma, that he could only speak 
spasmodically, and looked thin, gaunt, and haggard ; 
a altogether very much like a hunted deer, following 
my words, when describing the relative position of the 
two armies, with eager wistful eyes.” He asked if a 
sufficient supply of provisions had reached his over- 
fatigued soldiers, and if the wounded had been 
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rescued from the enemy, and were receiving attention, 
and on these points obtained a satisfactory reply. 
A few days later, when the Shipka Pass, and the safety 
of the crowds of Bulgarian refugees in its rear, were 
secured, the Imperial head-quarters moved nearer to 
Plevna, which was again attacked on September 11. 
The Emperor at first surveyed the repulse, or rather 
slaughter, of his troops by the sheer weight of 
artillery, from an elevated platform just beyond the 
reach of the guns, but he quitted it to spend two 
hours under fire, and sadly returned to his hut, five 
miles from the beleaguered town, at 10°30 that night. 
Notwithstanding this repulse, he refused to allow 
Plevna to be bombarded by shells or shrapnels, re- 
membering the fearful loss among the wounded and 
non-fighting inhabitants at Sevastopol from the bom- 
bardment ; but perhaps in the end it would have 
caused less suffering than the siege being prolonged 
till the winter. In September, the Emperor's young 
nephew, Prince Serge of Leuchtenberg, was killed at 
Biela (being far advanced in consumption at the 
time), on which his uncle sent an autograph letter 
to Queen Victoria, In speaking of the event, the 
Emperor observed, “Certainly, the best death for a 
man is that of a hero on the field of battle, or the 
sacrifice of his life for his country.” 

From the middle of October, the supply of pro- 
visions for the Russian army was becoming uncertain, 
owing to continued snow and rain making* the soft 
boggy roads almost impassable, and spoiling the 
accumulated stores; and to a frightful storm which 
destroyed both bridges on the Danube; while the 
railway from Shumla to Rustchuk, and the sea-ports 
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and mouth of the Danube, were held by the Turks. 
For two days before Plevna was evacuated, the 
Russian army was without bread, while telegrams 
to an English paper, said to be well informed in 
Turkish news, reported that the beleaguered city was 
provisioned till February, and furnished with warm 
clothing. Low fever, and even typhus, was attack- 
ing the Russian army, and the want of shelter or 
accommodation for the sick added to the gencral 
depression, which reached its climax when the news 
arrived, that the Turks under Suleiman Pasha had 
attacked the army of the Lom under the Czarovitz,! 
and driven it from Elena; that more than 1000 
Russians were placed sors de combat; and that the 
rest, hard pressed along the whole line of their out- 
posts, were protecting Biela and Tirnova, which once 
lost would have placed the Russians, including the 
Emperor, between the two chief Turkish armies, and 
with no fortification or means of retreat. 

On December 9, reinforcements and all available 
ambulances and medical stores were sent off in haste 
to Biela, and no more fighting was expected for some 
time at Plevna, when Osman Pasha, having received 
information of Suleiman’s victory, and the Russian 
discomfiture, broke out of Plevna (which covered 12 
miles with its fortifications), and was already some 
distance on the road to Widdin, till stopped by a 
Russian detachment. While a battle raged, the 
Russians occupied Plevna, so that Osman Pasha was 


1 The Cearovitz, now Emperor, is considered to have conducted his 
part in this campaign with skill. He had to guard the western half of 
Bolgaria, with 2 comparatively small force, against Kusichuk, Shumla, 
and Verne. 
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compelled to surrender. The next morning the 
Emperor entered Plevna, warmly thanked General 
Todleben, the chief engineer, and shook hands with 
Osman Pasha, who was wounded, giving him back 
his sword. He showed no elation at this result of 
nearly five months’ siege, only sorrow at the suffering 
he saw around; and two days later he returned to 
Russis, leaving Bulgaria just in time to escape being 
stopped by snow. 

The Russians found the hospitals in Plevna in a 
terrible state, for they had been utterly neglected by 
the Turkish commanders, and the corpses of those 
Russians who had fallen in the two disastrous 
assaults on Plevna were left unburied. Their 
countrymen found the decaying remains horribly 
mutilated, and time was expended in burying them, 
which would otherwise have been employed in re- 
lieving the enemy’s wounded, whom the Turkish 
doctors had deserted when smallpox and typhus 
fever broke out among them. The fearful storm! 
which swept over Bulgaria three days after the fall 
of Plevna caused great losses among the sick and 
wounded on both sides, as well as among the 
prisoners and their guards ;* for, thanks to the bene- 
volent neutrals, who hoped to starve the Russians out 


1 Osman, having been Governor of Sistovs, knew the severity of the 
winter m those parts, and telegraphed three weeks before to Con- 
stantinople for permission to capitulate. As he attributed the refusal 
to British influence, he has been the sworn enemy of Greaf Britain and 
the friend of Russia since the war, 

> Great Britain alone in 1871 farnished in money and provisions for 
the relief of Paris on its capitnlstion £65,000; thus relieving the 
Germans of the daty of bringing up supplies. Yet the nentrals did 
nothing for Plerna, so much less favourably sitaated, 
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of Bulgaria, iron huts, railway plant, warm clothing, 
and wood had all been confiscated, or prevented from 
leaving Hungary, the Austrian railways, or the 
Thames; so the Russians had nothing but under- 
ground hovels to protect them from the snow, and 
an army sheltered underground is always a prey to 
disease, through damp and want of ventilation, 

Roumania, which was still only a Turkish province, 
pleaded in vain at Berlin, Vienna, Paris, and London 
for the recognition of her independence in 1876, in 
which case she would have opposed the Russians in 
1877; and the Czar, far from acting like the Germans 
in France, and expecting her to support his army, 
only required her neutrality, when he demanded a 
passage for his troops. 

‘The agents of a Socialist committee at Bucharest 
made several attempts to upset the trains which 
brought the Russian troops, and signals were hoisted 
from the Roumanian shores to give the Turks at 
Rustchuk notice of the arrival of the carriages con- 
taining the Grand-Duke Nicolas and the Empcror 
into the station at Giurgevo, both of whom were 
greeted with a murderous cannonade from the Turks. 
Prince Charles, now King of Roumania, was driven 
into mobilization by his ministry, and by advice from 
Berlin, on which the Czar supplied him with heavy 
siege guns, and with two monitors captured from 
the Turks; but with the uncertain disposition of 
Roumama, the Czar dared not leave her army in 
possession of his only communication with Russia, 

1 The Standard correspondent stated that the criminal calendar of the 


Rassian army was a blank sheet in Roumania, where, after the war, a 
‘hundred millions of Rasslan roubles were in circalation. 
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and requested it to cross the Danube, and assist at 
the siege of Plevna. There the Roumanians behaved 
bravely, though perhaps disposed to claim rather 
More credit than they deserved ; and they were 
rewarded by being separated from Turkey under an 
independent king. 

The Czar was received with much enthusiasm at 
Bucharest, and at St. Petersburg, where he arrived 
on December 23 with his son Sergius, who was his 
companion throughout the war. The Czarevna, his 
daughter-in-law, met him at the last station, and 
accompanied him first to the Kazan Church, where 
a thanksgiving was chanted; and the crowd was so 
immense which followed them, that both the Emperor 
and Princess were fairly taken off their feet, and 
carried along with it. The next day the Emperor 
attended a service for the dead, held in the fortress 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul, on the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander I. Two 
days later he was reccived with a grand display of 
loyalty at a performance at the opera, yet could 
not restrain his tears, All St. Petersburg was greatly 
elated. The Russians had crossed the Balkans, the 
British ambassador having refused to mediate a peace 
with the Porte; they had captured Kars, and were 
besieging Erzeroum ; and all this, in spite of every 
effort that the British Cabinet and its supporters, as 
well as Austria, could make in favour of the Turks, 
and the concerted action of the great bdhkers to 
refuse a loan, The Russian will had prevailed against 
all Europe, and her victorious arms had wiped out the 
stain of the Crimean War! 

“But,” writes Dr. Eckardt, an official mouth-piece 
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of Prince Bismark, “there was one cloud amidst this 
general joy. The changed appearance of his Majesty 
attracted universal notice and regret. His pale and 
mournful face, his hair now turned completely grey, 
and the painful efforts he betrayed to maintain 
his wonted soldierly bearing, and upright carriage, 
troubled as he was with asthma —all this showed 
only too plainly, that the anxious months of the 
summer and autumn spent in the peasant’s cottage 
at Gorny Studen had seriously shaken his health. 
His asthmatic attacks, not dangerous indeed, but still 
extremely troublesome, often came upon him so 
suddenly as to unfit him for all activity, or even 
movement, and he was compelled, much against his 
former wont, to sit down in an arm-chair on festive 
occasions, and when giving audience. His state of 
mind was described as one of settled melancholy and 
gloom. He seemed only momentarily touched by the 
joyous excitement of the court and capital, at the 
tidings of victory from the seat of war, and even in 
public could not keep back tears. No one knew 
better than himself, who was burdened with the fate 
of the Russian Empire, that the terrible time of trial 
he had passed through was something more thar 
a bad dream. The very compassion of the public 
for the anxiety he had suffered, wounded him at his 
Most sensitive point.”! 

On November 30, the Emperor and his staff had 
arranged’ the march over the Balkans, and to Sofia 
and Adrianople, if the Turks would not ask for 
peace, which he was prepared to grant as soon as 


1 © Russia Before and After the War,’ 
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Plevna should fall. His terms were transmitted 
through Lord Derby to Constantinople; but the 
Porte was distinctly advised by our ambassador not 
to ask for peace, and she doubtless expected that we 
should obtain better terms for her if she followed this 
advice, It appears from the Emperor's private corre- 
spondence, as well as from this overture, that he had 
no ambition to see his armies march to Constantinople, 
or even to cross the Balkans, if the guarantee for the 
welfare of the Christian population, whom he had 
undertaken to protect, could be previously obtained. 
“My heart bleeds,” he wrote, “at the daily losses 
caused by this cursed war, May it be finished as 
quickly as possible, by signing an honourable and 
advantageous peace ;” (December 7), and a few weeks 
earlier, his letters showed great distress of mind at 
the heavy roll of killed and wounded officers in the 
Chasseurs of the Guard. The war proceeded, and 
the Russians, surmounting formidable obstacles, and 
opposed by many English and German officers 
in command of the Turks, marched over the Balkans 
into Roumelia; while the Turkish irregulars and 
Circassians, clothed in the spoils of the Russian 


1 “T cannot listen,” said Petraki Effendi, the member for Rustchuk, 
in the short-lived Turkish Parliement, “to the defence of these 
malefactor, We all know their character... . The counizy some 
years ago listened to the appeal of the govemment on behalf of the 
Circassians, and hastened to offer fraternal hospitality to these savages. 

. It in not necessary to describe over again the maamacrvs they bave 
committed, the acts of pillage of which they ere guilty, end their 
exploits in carrying off young Christian children, and selling them into 
alavery. These ate notorious fact, . . . The Government tried to atifle 
complaints to hide the truth, und to justify the Circassians in the eyes of 
the world. ‘The result of this policy is most deplorable, and led to the 
present war. As I said before, I say again, that the Circassians are the 
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dead, robbed and burned the villages, driving the 
population before them, as if they had been on 
the side of the enemy. The Russians reached 
Adrianople, and then Her Majesty, by the advice of 
her ministers, telegraphed to the Czar to ask for 
an armistice. The answer is reported to have becn, 
“This sanguinary war could have been avoided,' if 
the English ministers had not provoked and supported 
the resistance of the Porte.”* Three weeks carlier 
the Czar forwarded his terms of peace to Austria, but 
she sent no reply, as she was effecting an alliance 
with England; and he now acquiesced in Her 
Majesty’s request so far as to telegraph to his brother 
to offer an armistice; but, considering that it would 
give the Turks time to place themselves in a more 
advantageous position, it must be based on a pre- 
liminary Treaty of Peace. The Treaty afterwards 
ratified at San Stefano was the result, and it per- 
mitted the Russian army to occupy the lines of 
Tchaldja, round Constantinople. , 

‘We need not dwell on the false reports circulated 
to induce our Government to declare war against 
Russia, and which led to our ficet forcing an entrance 
through the Dardanelles, contrary to the Treaty of 
1841, although a compact we had made with both 
Russia and Turkey as to the occupation of Gallipolli 


cause of the present disastrous war. ‘Those who take up their defence 
are their giccomplices,” etc. The Circassians made raids even into 
Roumania, when Petraki resided at Rusichuk, ad these were only 
checked by the outbreak of the war. 

1 No other end could have been contemplated by Sir H. Layard 
when he originally talked of ‘compelling Russia to declare war,” 
(Blue Books, Turkey, No. 25, 1877). 

2 Morning Past. 
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was broken by Turkey, and faithfully kept by Russia, 
Our policy seemed to be swayed by idle rumour, 
forwarded by mere adventurers pecuniarily interested, 
and the result of the advance of the British fleet was 
the Russian occupation of San Stefano, with orders 
to enter Constantinople if the fleet moved into the 
Bosphorus, According to an article in a French 
review, authorized by the Russian commander-in- 
chief, the Czar actually telegraphed to his brother 
to occupy Constantinople when he heard that the 
English fleet had passed the Dardanelles; but the 
telegram being intercepted by the Turks before it 
reached the Grand-Duke, the fleet at their request 
was ordered to retire, to avert the occupation; and the 
Emperor, hearing of the retreat, sent a second tele- 
gram, telling his brother only to occupy the city if 
the fleet again advanced. 

The Treaty of San Stefano, signed February, 1878, 
hardly went beyond the terms originally communi- 
cated to our Foreign Secretary, when he expressed 
his satisfaction at Russia's moderation, and made 
conditions to which she faithfully adhered. Rou- 
mania’s independence was secured; but the part of 
Bessarabia wrested from Russia in 1856 was to be 
restored ; and, as it had been included in Turkish 
Roumania, free Roumania was to receive the Dobrud- 
scha in exchange; Bulgaria was to be independent 
from the Danube to the precincts of Adrianople, and 
to the neighbourhood of Salonica ; Old Sérvia was 
to be added to the principality, which was now to be 
independent; and Montenegro was to receive the port 
necessary for her maintenance, and a portion of 
Herzegovinia long held by her people against the 
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Turks. Kars, Batoum, and a district in Armenia 
were to be added to Russia ; and the half of Bosnia 
and Herzegovinia nearest to Austria, and not annexed 
to Servia and Montenegro, were to remain nominally 
subject to the Porte, but to govern themselves. Greece 
had broken a defensive Treaty with Servia at 
the request of Lord Derby, who engaged that she 
should not be a loser if she remained neutral. The 
Grecks of Salonica were in the same way induced by 
an English official to sign petitions against anncxa- 
tion to the newly freed state. Greece had thrown in 
her lot with the enemies of Russia, consequently the 
Treaty of San Stefano made no provision for her; but 
this point did not give satisfaction in Moscow. 

From February till the end of May there was a 
terrible suspense; all Europe expecting open war 
between Great Britain and Russia. Every power 
joined with England in refusing to admit the Treaty 
of San Stefano, which had made no provision for the 
Turkish bond-holders; and even the English officials 
in Turkey now endeavoured, under cover of the 
peace, to raise the conquered population against 
Russia. Consuls Blunt and Merlin, in an address to 
the Greeks, styled Russia “the great and common 
enemy”; the Lazes round Batoum were supplied with 
English arms, The two English leaders of a revolt 
in the Rhodope mountains were in direct communi- 
cation with the British embassy, and boasted that 
they ha@ cost the lives of 25,000 Russians, the poverty- 
stricken insurgents being bribed and instructed what 
answers they were to make respecting the conduct 
of the Russians, to the Commission sent to inquire 
into the subject. The greatest agitation existed 
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among the recently freed Christians, who feared lest 
they should be restored to the Turks. In Russia the 
war party cried out that the Emperor dare not abate 
one iota of the Treaty of San Stefano; that already 
more blood and treasure were expended than would 
have been the case if all Europe had not virtually 
sided with Turkey, and that the demands were far too 
moderate as it was, in deference to the will of Europe. 
All the spring the Emperor, a prey to anxiety as to 
the future, and mournful reflections as to the past, 
continued in wretched health, and had become so thin 
that his clothes were padded to prevent his bones 
coming through his skin. The British intention to 
Preserve the integrity of Turkey was re-asserted in 
a circular by Lord Salisbury, who succeeded Lord 
Derby in the Foreign Office ; and as Lord Beacons- 
field afterwards said, “there seemed no human 
possibility of preventing war.” But Her Majesty, 
with true womanly feeling, shrank, it appears, from 
the responsibility of another sanguinary campaign, 
Russia was also in a position to trouble India, and in 
view of no other ally, was endeavouring to conciliate 
Afghanistan. Count Shouvalof was sent with certain 
proposals to the Emperor Alexander, who, always 
humane, and as anxious as before the Turkish war to 
avoid bloodshed, consented to allow the Treaty of San 
Stefano to be revised by a new Congress at Berlin, 
But it was a decision which, though undoubtedly the 
best for his own country, and dictated by vold and 
honest patriotism, was not the less, by diminishing 
his prestige, the direct cause of the triumph of 
Nihilism and of his terrible death. 

A great and powerful nation cannot be deprived 
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of hard-won victories, and see herself mocked and. 
aspersed by the very people at whose demand her 
ruler has consented to forego his laurels, more than 
the real fruits of success, with impunity ; and there 
was grief and exasperation throughout Russia. 
Europe had never insisted on the revision of the 
Treaty between Germany and France in 1871; and 
was Turkey of more consequence to Christendom 
than France? And yet it was not for the sake of 
Turkey, whose interests the British pro-Turks had 
quite ignored, when they urged her to reject all com- 
promise in 1876, and talked of “forcing Russia to 
declare war.” No, it was only for the sake of dividing 
the Turkish territory amongst Russia's encmics, of 
humiliating and coercing Russia, and of re-enslaving 
the Christians emancipated by Russian valour and 
blood. This was the tone of the Russian press. 
There was hardly a village, which had not received 
‘back its wounded, or mourned for its dead; and that 
Great Britain should side with the Turks, who had 
horribly tortured and mutilated the living Russians 
stretched helpless on the battle-field, and who had 
scarcely a Russian prisoner in their keeping, while 
Russia had supported in comfort 300,000 captured 
Turks, was utterly inexplicable; and that the 
Emperor should yield to the wish of this trans- 
formed Great Britain seemed stranger still. Yet 
they were asked to give back to the keeping of 
these Tfirkish savages, the nation who had implored 
Russia’s aid, and whom the Treaty of San Stefano, 
signed and sealed by the Sultan, had placed for ever, 
it was supposed, out of the reach of their Mahometan 
oppressors | 
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Those who talked thus had expended health and 
fortune in assisting in the hospitals, or fighting in the 
damp unwholesome trenches round Plevna, The 
Treaty was made by men who understood the wishes 
of the population which was dealt with, and the 
configuration of the country. It was revised, we 
must suppose, in ignorance, or to keep the British 
ministers in office ; for this is the only way to account 
for its disastrous results, The hapless Armenians 
who were restored to Turkey were ruined and de- 
cimated by the ferocious Kurds, at her instigation, 
and hundreds of families abandoned their homes 
to fly into Russian territory ; while the portion of 
Macedonia replaced under Turkish rule has ever 
since been in chronic revolt; and Bosnia and Herze- 
govinia, treated with contempt and harshness by 
Austria, have since risen to obtain their long-wished- 
for annexation to Servia and Montenegro. This 
was the peace with honour which the Berlin Treaty 
secured for Europe. 

On the other hand, diplomacy had not yet learnt 
that the wishes of a whole people cannot be utterly 
disregarded, whether they be Armenians, Turkish 
Christians, or Russians, and it has been found im- 
possible to reinforce the Turkish yoke on Eastern 
Roumelia, or to place a cordon of Turkish forts in 
the centre of Bulgaria, though even Bismark styled 
this provision a splendid English triumph. Turkey 
went to the Congress of Berlin, completely Ueceived. 
The British Minister, who talked of three campaigns 
if necessary to preserve her integrity, now said that 
the war had made this impossible, and allowed her 
to be deprived of more territory than she had yielded 
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at San Stefano to Russia ; for the whole of Bosnia 
and Herzegovinia were made over to Austria, Russia 
kept nearly all she had demanded for herself, and was 
a gainer rather than otherwise by her acquisitions in 
Armenia being curtailed, as it saved her the expense 
of defending an unprotected district, It was the 
independence of Bulgaria, Servia, and Montencgro, 
which was the great subject of dispute at Berlin ; and 
to many Englishmen it was distressing that these 
states should have to be championed by Russia, and 
that all the safety and freedom assured to their people 
should be secured for them by Russia, against Austria, 
England, and France. The Congress at Berlin opened 
in June under melancholy auspices. The feverish 
anxiety of the spring months, added to her devoted 
attention to the cause of the sick and wounded, had 
seriously affected the Empress of Russia, the great 
support of the war party, and she lay on what was 
supposed to be her death-bed, The Czar was there- 
fore prevented from attending the Congress in person, 
to give weight to his claims. The old German 
Emperor, who had watched the Russian victories 
with as much pride as if they were his own, and 
had wept over the Russian losses, was struck down 
by a murderous hand, and unable even to hear of the 
proceedings at the Congress; so that his Minister} 
nourishing hatred to Russia for her exposure of his 
war scheme in 1875, pursued his vindictive policy 
without’ check. Prince Gortshakof was confined to 
his bed with a serious illness, when the Czar came 
over from Czarco-Selo to St. Petersburg to see him; 

4 The Emperor Alexander observed on this occasion, ‘'T see this is 
revenge for the support I gave to France, when I wast Reelin in 1875." 
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and being unable himself to be present, and having 
just heard of his Imperial uncle’s illness, in con- 
sequence of which all the weight of British ministerial 
influence, supported by Bismark and the Prince of 
Prussia, was to be brought to bear against Russia, he 
induced the old Chancellor to proceed in an invalid 
carriage to the Congress. It was reported that efforts 
were made to prevent Count Shouvalof from having 
an interview with the Czar, who was confined in his 
room with asthma, when the British suggestion of a 
compromise arrived. Yet Alexander II. accepted the 
form of humiliation to obtain the substance of a 
triumph, 

Our ministerial press hailed the Treaty of Berlin 
as a defeat for Russia, and a British victory; and 
though the angry Russian press echoed these words, 
to what did it really amount? It was certainly a 
triumph for Lord Beaconsfield over his own sup- 
porters, who had nourished the hope of a war with 
Russia, and talked of British interest in sustaining 
Turkey ; for it recognized that Russia had effected 
her disintegration against the will of the rest of 
Europe ; that the alleged cause of the war, far from 
being groundless, was so real, that Bosnia and Herze- 
govinia must not be left in Turkish hands, while Asia 
Minor, and Cyprus also, must have a protector in 
Great Britain; and the Czar showed his sincere 
desire for the welfare of the Christians, when he con- 
sented unhesitatingly to these points. Thé struggle 
over the emancipated Christian provinces grew fiercer 
when their limits were discussed; Russia wishing to 
preserve those of San Stefano; Great Britain, France, 
and Austria curtailing them to the narrowest extent 
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to which Russia could be brought to consent ; and it 
is undeniable that whatever benefit to humanity at 
large, or to the Christians of Turkey, has accrucd 
from the Treaty of Berlin, or to the Greeks from the 
subsequent conference, has been acquired for them by 
Russian treasure and blood; and without her victories 
and diplomacy, the Circassians, who by the Treaty of 
San Stefano were banished to Asia, might still live 
by slave-hunting and murder among the unarmed 
Bulgarians. The war caused a great loss of life, but 
Not so great as the Crimean War, and it virtually 
effaced the Treaty of Paris. Still, the restoration of a 
large population in Macedonia to Turkey, even with 
the better government which the Czar demanded for 
them, and to which the other powers consented, but 
which has never been carried out yet, was regarded 
by every Russian as a signal defeat; it was a dis- 
appointment from which the amiable invalid Empress 
never recovered, and the Emperor might well regard 
it as sealing his own fate. It is asserted by one who 
is in a position to know the truth, that he considered 
he had been much deceived by his advisers, when 
concessions were expected as to the limitation of the 
Christian provinces for which he had not been pre- 
pared, and that every concession cost him a severe 
mental struggle, being only softened by the reflection 
that there would be no more bloodshed. But even 
those of his subjects who willingly admitted that on 
the whole he had ruled Russia wisely and well, now 
said that he was past his work, and that ill-health and 
many trials had told upon his nerves, so that he 
yielded to demands which he ought to have refused 
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with contempt. They said his enemies perceived 
this—for was it not constantly asserted by the foreign 
press—and therefore acted as they would not have 
done if he were in the prime of life. Could it be 
supposed, even if the Congress was dissolved, that 
England could declare war against Russia, for the 
sake of limiting Servia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria? 
But the Russian ministers all believed that she would, 
though she might put it on a different motive. Was 
not also the situation of the last three months more 
injurious than open war to Russia, the savages in the 
Rhodope Mountains, at Batoum in Central Asia, and 
in the Caucasus, being stirred up against her outposts 
by British subjects and British gold, and she obliged 
to maintain her army in fever-stricken districts in the 
conquered provinces, to prevent them from being 
again overrun by the Turks, supported by Great 
Britain? Would it not be cruelty even to the 


1 Ta a report of the Bulgarian Professor Drinof, from the period that 
the Russians crossed the Danube, till the middle of 1879, he speaks 
well of their rule, and observes that Prince Cherkaski sacrificed his life 
to the work, for he died at San Stefano in February, 1877, having held. 
the office of Governor of Balgaria for eight mouths. Numbers of 
‘wounded Bulgarians, and above 100,000 refugees from the south of the 
Balkans, bad to be provided for, and to these the Russians distributed 
500,000 francs, besides the Government grain stores, which the Turkish 
army left behind in its flight ; 36,000 francs, besides bread, and a large 
quantity of grain, were also distributed to the Macedonians who poured 
into Eastern Roumelia. Many churches were rebuilt partly with aid 
from Rassla, who presented the Buigarians with her gtillery and 
transport horses, amounting to 20,000. Ninety Bulgarians have been 
went to the military college at Elizavetgrad, and forty-two more to 
St. Petersburg, to enter the technical colleges at the expense of the 
Russian government. Russia also planned and enforced the consti- 
‘tutional administration of Bulgaria. 
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Christians to prolong this state of things, or to 
risk what Russia had already secured for them 
in another war? But no attempt being made to 
open the Dardanelles to Russian men-of-war, was 
a national disappointment, as it is imagined that 
this restriction places Russia at a disadvantage, and 
therefore obliges her to keep up larger forces than 
she otherwise need in times of peace. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE BERLIN TREATY, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
— INDIGNATION IN RUSSIA—INCREASE OF 
NIHILISM.— THE EMPRESS’S ILLNESS.— AT- 
TEMPT ON THE LIFE OF THE EMPEROR— 
His DEATH—EMINENT RUSSIANS.—PROGRESS 
ty Russ1A—THE EmMPEROR.—1878-81, 


“If I could find 
Of thousands who had struck anointed kings, 
And fiourished after, I'd not do it, But since 
Nor brass, nor stone, nor parchment, bears not one, 
Let villainy itself forswear it.” —Shakerpeare. 


IN November, 1877, before Plevna had fallen, a 
great trial of Nihilists from all parts of Russia— 
disappointed place-hunters, dissolute students, and 
about twenty Lithuanian Jews—took place at St. 
Petersburg, and the condemned were sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment or exile. Nihilism 
was diligently propagated from beyond the borders 
of Russia; and a London paper, calling itself the 
organ of Lord Beaconsfield, styled the Nihilists at 
this period oxr allies; but it found no further recruits in 
Russia before the Treaty of Berlin, The disappoint- 
ment and indignation, which pervaded Russian society, 
still smarting from the effects of a terrible though 
successful war, at the Emperor consenting to this revi- 
sion of the Treaty of San Stefano, and at the gibes of 
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the British and German press on the subject, prepared 
the ground for the propagation of their doctrines, 
in the same way in which they had spread after 
the Crimean War; and, in addition, four years of 
bad harvest and commercial depression before 1877 
were followed by a series of winters of unusual 
severity, which many people looked at, as a punish- 
ment for restoring fellow-Christians to the Turks, and 
increased the discontent. In Russia the Emperor 
is regarded as responsible for everything, whether 
it be the weather, an epidemic, a famine, or a de- 
ficiency of athletic sports and popular amusements, 
It was said, in 1806, that a hostile foreign press could 
accomplish his assassination, for that the Russians 
were childishly sensitive to foreign criticism. It is 
much the same now, and from this period till his 
death, the Emperor was the object of newspaper 
censure abroad, and the victim of a serics of dce- 
sperate attacks at home, quite unprecedented in 
history, and devised on a colossal scale, which en- 
dangered the lives! of hundreds of innocent men. 
Many leaders of the Nihilist movement of 1859-63 
had returned from Siberia to plot once morc, and 
incendiary fires again blazed over the Empire. The 
system of assassination taught by the Socialists who 
inaugurated the Polish insurrection of 1863, was now 
carried out in Russia, and one official after another 
was secretly murdered, only because he was a faithful 
servant ‘bf the Czar; and in one case the assassin 
was acquitted by the jury. Among the murdered 


1 "This fact seems to have been ignored by that section of the British 
press which applauded and excused these attempts as if they had beea 
heroic and patriotic deeds. 
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officers was Prince Krapotkine, Governor of Charkof, 
whose brother was a leading Nihilist; Baron Heykin 
at Kiof; and General Mesenzef, Chief of Police, in 
August, 1878. His successor? General Drenteln, and 
General Trepof, narrowly escaped; and sentences 
of death were served by the Nihilists on the ministers 
and state officials, whether Liberals or Conservatives, 
till it became more dangerous to hold office than 
to lead a forlom hope. The Nihilists obtained 
publication for their sentiments and their falschoods 
in the lcading newspapers of Europe; and at one 
time flattered themselves that they carried with them 
the sympathies of Great Britain and of French repub- 
licans ; and this doubtless gave no small encourage- 
ment to the Irish rebels, who imitated their plan of 
action. Still the Emperor, in spite of many reports 
to the contrary, went on calmly, if more gloomily, 
just the same as in former days ; but he never left his 
own empire after his return from Bulgaria; and his 
health, and the threatening attitude of Europe, 
obliged him to give up an intended visit to the 


1 A Nihilist made this admission in 1874. ‘‘We dare not formerly 
open our mouths, and now we may speak and write; speak in public 
and write in every language. The citizen need no longer fear being 
taken by the first officer he sees, and condncted to the police office. 
People no longer disappear without our being able to find = toe of 
them. The merchant need no longer fear receiving a blow from 
& noble, and the chinovink can no longer seize a peasant by the 
Deard. We are developing ourselves in a marvellous a 
Golovin's "Advice to the People.’ In a later pamphlet? a Niilist 
writer reminds his followers that the days for punishments like that 
of Damiens sre past; that those who attempt regicide can only be 
ung; and that, if they did not succeed, it accustomed the people 
to the idea that the Emperor's life was worth no more than « subject’s, 
aa the penalty was the same. 
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Caucasus and Armenia in the spring of 1878. That 
autumn he went as usual with the Empress to Livadia, 
and the German papers stated in October that he 
was suffering from an attack of melancholia; but the 
Court returned to St. Petersburg at the ordinary time 
in December; and as he passed through Moscow, he 
held a reception of his nobles in St. George's Hall. 
He referred, in a bricf specch, to the social disorders 
of the day, as the trying time in which we live, re- 
questing his hearers to guard over the cducation of 
their own sons, that they might grow up to be loyal 
and religious men ; and expressing a hope that, when 
he was dead, the nobles would stand by his son as 
they had stood by him. On March 2, the anniversary 
of his accession, the Czarovitz headed a deputation 
to congratulate him, and referred to political affairs, 
The Emperor replied: “My endeavour is, that my 
heir shall find the Empire at the height of its pros- 
perity and power, both internally and externally; but 
we have great tasks yet before us. Those to be 
attended to at once are a reduction of expenses, a 
regulation of the currency, a further reconstruction 
of the army, and the improvement of the sanitary 
state of the country. There is more to be done, 
which must wait till the existing passions are ap- 
peased. If I do not live to sec that time, my heir 
must undertake it.” 

Easter ‘Day was kept with peculiar ceremonies 
in Russia: In the chapel of the Winter Palace High 
Mass was celebrated at 2 o'clock in the morning, after 
which the gigantic halls were thronged with many 
hundreds of people to give and receive the kiss of 
peace. The Emperor and the Archbishop, as the 
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Tepresentatives of temporal and ecclesiastical power, 
stood together to receive the Easter kiss from the 
Imperial family, the ministers, the chief officials, the 
courtiers, and deputies from the merchants, munici- 
pality, and every regiment stationed in St. Petersburg, 
—in short, the representatives of every rank in the 
Empire. It was a fatiguing ceremony, lasting several 
hours, and the duty which Alexander II. is said to 
have most disliked. But on Easter Day in 1879, the 
Emperor, as he left the chapel, begged to forego this 
ceremony, on the plea of extreme fatigue, and merely 
passed through the throng with the ordinary Russian 
salutation, “Christ is Risen,” and bowing his greetings 
to his subjects. The next morning (April 14, the 
anniversary of Lincoln’s assassination, and of the 
attempt of 1866) the Emperor took his usual morning 
walk at 8. There is no private garden to the Winter 
Palace, and the Emperor was accustomed to take his 
exercise in public, either in the Summer Garden, 
which is thickly wooded, but open to everybody, or 
along the English Quay, where a few people generally 
assembled early to see him issue from the Winter 
Palace, “Since General Drenteln’s life was at- 
tempted,” wrote the Standard correspondent! at St. 
Petersburg, “several of the ministers drive about 
town guarded by two mounted Cossacks, and thus 
present a striking contrast to the Emperor, and other 
members of the Imperial family, who are often seen 
taking their drive in a small sledge, and unattended 
by @ single follower. While most of the ministers 
have of late eschewed outdoor exercise, the members 


1 April 21, 1879. 
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of the Imperial family continue to take daily walks, 
and at stated hours. None is more punctual in this 
Tespect than the Czar. Whatever the weather, and 
however severe the frost, he leaves the Winter Palace 
at 8 every morning, and walks along the Palace Quay, 
or in that neighbourhood, for a good hour. He goes 
along at a fair pace, and apparently unguarded. 
Meanwhile, any person may cross the Czar’s path, or 
may pass so near as almost to rub against him. In 
the afternoon the Emperor takes a long drive, gcts 
out of his vehicle on the Palace Quay, and, as a rule, 
walks through and round the Summer Gardens, 
When the life of the Czar was attempted before in 
Russia, advantage was taken of the unsuspecting 
manner in which he gets into his sledge, or gocs 
through his morning exercise.” On April 14, 1879, 
as he was passing the guard-house, where the pave- 
ment is narrow, a young man met him, and saluted, 
The Czar returned it, and at that moment the man 
drew a revolver and fired at his sovereign, within 
two paces. The Czar made a step towards the 
assassin, who fired again, and then ran away, dis- 
charging a third barrel at the Czar in his flight. He 
was first seized by a milk-woman, whose thumb he bit 
off, and then by others, among whom he fired three 
more shots, wounding one of his captors. The Czar 
went back to the Winter Palace, which was soon 
fronted py a vociferous and loyal crowd. At eleven 
he repaired to the hall to see those who came to 
congratulate him on his escape. “I heartily thank 
you,” he said, “for the feelings of devotion you 
display. I regret they should be called forth by this 
sad event, It has been the Almighty’s will to save 
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me again from apparent death, and my heart is full of 
gratitude to Him, for His favours towards me. May 
He help me to serve Russia, and see her happy, and 
develope peacefully, as is my earnest desire. Again 
Tet me thank you.” He then proceeded to the balcony, 
and addressed a few words to many thousand people ; 
but their loud cheers prevented him from being heard, 
and soon afterwards he drove to church, without an 
escort. The assassin proved to be a retired govern- 
ment clerk, selected to take the Czar’s life by the 
Nihilists, He was of Jewish parentage, but professed 
no religion, and was tried, convicted, and shot. 

The Court was expected to return to Livadia in 
March, on account of the Empress’s health, but the 
bad weather and state affairs caused it to be post- 
poned till after Easter, and thither the Emperor and 
his consort repaired at the end of April. The sudden 
death of two sentinels on guard in the park at 
Livadia, whose bodies were found to contain poison, 
added to a frustrated attempt to undermine the rail- 
road near Odessa, so greatly alarmed the Empress, 
that she dared not venture again to her favourite 
autumn retreat, and preparations were made for her 
to spend the next autumn and winter at Darmstadt 
and Cannes. The Emperor superintended the summer 
manceuvres as-usual at Krasno-Celo, whence in August 
he repaired to Moscow and Warsaw. 

Ever since the Treaty of Berlin the German papers, 
under the influence of Prince Bismark, had systemat- 
ically circulated reports to the disadvantage of Russia 
and her Emperor, Prince Bismark complained to a 
well-known English correspondent of the popularity 
of France among the Russians; and one of his mouth- 
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pieces, in a work published under his auspices, wrote: 
“If an unhappy fate should will that a revolution in 
Russia be accompanied by a relapse of England into 
indifference to continental interests, then the first 
result of this would be, that France, deprived of the 
peaceful counsels of her English neighbour, would 
reach her hand to Russia for an alliance.” Germany 
was discontented, weighed down by taxation and bad 
harvests, overrun by Socialists, threatened by France, 
and in the very state in which a ruler is apt to desire 
a war. For this, and with their Eastern neighbour, 
the official papers prepared the public. The jealous 
minister had long been impatient at his aged master’s 
attachment to his Imperial nephew, and it now stood 
greatly in the way of his ambitious schemes for his 
country, which was reminded that she wanted sea- 
board, that many Lutherans inhabited the Russian 
Baltic provinces, and that Poland contained the rich 
wheat-growing soil, so necessary for the overgrown 
Prussian population. As if to show that all these 
semi-official insinuations meant nothing, the Emperor 
William suddenly proposed to meet his nephew at 
Alexandrovo, the last station within the Russian 
frontier, which he reached by making a detour be- 
tween Berlin and Konigsberg. The interview took 
place on September 2, 1879. The Czar arrived with 
two of his sons and his nephew, the first of whom left 
him here, to join the Empress at Darmstadt. The 
sovereigns spent several hours together, and parted to 
meet no more.! 


1 A correspondent of the Bromberg Gosette wrote: “The Emperor 
Alexander is much aged; his hair has become grey, and in his fine 
face there is that painful expression of melancholy, which abiding 
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From Warsaw, where he attended a bal! and review, 
the Czar went to Livadia, to confer with his generals, 
governors, and ambassadors from Southern Europe 
and Central Asia, Bismark followed up his master's 
act of insubordination by concluding an offensive 
and defensive Treaty with Austria, which was osten- 
tatiously floated in the face of Russia. His official 
organ stated! that this Treaty was rendered necessary 
“by the probably fatal termination of the malady 
from which the Czar is suffering, and from the hos- 
tility of all the Russian Grand-Dukes to Germany.” 
It observed there was only “one sickly life between 
peace and war with Russia; and William I. will never 
go out of his way to have a friendly meeting with 
Alexander IIE.” 

It was possibly this ill-will and the suggestion in 
the semi-official German papers of a close alliance 
between Germany and the Chinese against Russia, 
that led to an adjustment of the difficulties then 
pending between China and Russia. Kuldja,a Chinese 
province, was occupied by Russia in 1863, at a time 
when Kashgar revolted under a Mahometan Chief, 
who, obtaining the recognition and alliance of the 
Viceroy of India, threatened to extend his victory 
over Kuldja, where he might have proved a formid- 
able neighbour in the case of a war with Great 
Britain, which was probable at that crisis, But 


anxlety gives. The large dark expressive eyes have s fixed ISok full of 
sorrow ; the figure is however still fairly erect, The Emperor William 
Yooked almost the younger of the two.” 

1 Yet it has since been argued that all this was only a blind, and that 
‘the real object was to forestall a meditated alliance between England, 
Austria, and Frange. 
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Kashgar succumbed to the revived military power of 
China, who decimated the Mahomctans with every 
conceivable atrocity, and the conquerors now claimed 
back Kuldja in virtue of a conditional promise, The 
Czar admitted the bond, and consented to restore 
part of it, on the payment of an indemnity for his 
expenses, a complete amnesty to the people, and 
permission to any of them to leave the province for 
Russian territory, which they have done ex masse. 
The Turcomans, stirred up by English officers? to 
resist Russia, and instructed in the art of making 
earth-works during 1878, when war scemed prob- 
able between the two countries, had shown them- 
selves by no means despicable foes, their religious 
fanaticism being increased by the English victories 
over their co-religionists in Afghanistan. General 
Lazaref was sent against them, but succumbed to 
the climate, and his troops were forced to retreat. 
The news of this disaster reached the Emperor at 
Livadia, in September, 1879, and, coming just after 
the announcement of the Austro-German alliance, 
increased his wish to avoid a war with China, But 
the military party in the Chincse councils disavowed 
the first treaty ; and the affair dragged on till Novem- 
ber, 1880, at which time the Russian star was again 
in the ascendant, and the Turcomans were completely 
subdued by the capture of Goek Tepe in January, 
1881, under General Skobelef, who had greatly dis- 
tinguisfied himself in the Turkish war. 

The Czar paid his annual visit to the memorial 


1 In the last interview of Alexander IL, with the British Ambassador, 
he remonsirated on this subject. 
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church at Sevastopol, when a requiem was celebrated, 
and he left the Crimea on November 30. The 
following evening, as his train was entering Moscow, 
followed by another carrying his baggage, an explo- 
sion took place under the baggage train! from a mine 
of dynamite below the rails, which destroyed one 
carriage, and threw seven more off the line. He 
was informed of the cause of the noise he had just 
heard, as he stepped on to the platform at Moscow, 
and it proved to be another Nihilist outrage, designed 
chiefly by an ex-Jew, who escaped to France, and by 
Sophia Perovsky, who was afterwards concerned in 
the Empcror’s death. A similar mine, of which the 
wire was accidentally cut by a passing cart before 
the train arrived, had been laid further south at 
Alexandrovsk; and another nearer to Odessa was 
discovered in time by the officials, who reversed the 
usual position of the Imperial trains, thereby probably 
saving the Czar’s life. He telegraphed the same night 
to the Empress at Cannes that he had arrived safely 
at Moscow, but did not mention his escape, which she 
learned from the newspapers, and from her attendants. 
In her weak, nervous state, it is not surprising that 
the effect was most injurious. She could no longer 
sleep except under the influence of morphia, and 
though devotedly attended by the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, soon wished to return to Russia. Another plot 
was discovered to blow up the landing stage at Odessa 
when the Emperor embarked for Yalta on his way 
from Warsaw in September; but the arrest of the 


1 The Imperial train was waiting for the Empress at Cannes, co tho 
Emperor was travelling in an ordinary carriage. 
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conspirators frustrated a scheme by which hundreds 
as well as the sovercign might have perished. The 
Empress telegraphed many times every day to her 
husband to relicve the anxicty of her mind; but 
hardly dare open messages from Russia, lest they 
should contain news of some fresh calamity, On 
December 22, it was announced from St. Petersburg 
that her condition gave scrious alarm, and the Czar 
was anxious to visit her. “The question as to his 
Majesty's departure for Cannes has been much dis- 
cussed in government circles,” wrote the St. Pcters- 
burg correspondent of the J/orning Post,“ but every 
one seems inclined to think that his quitting Russia 
at the present crisis might engender consequences 
fatal to the country. A change at the helm of state, 
even if merely temporary, would undoubtedly lead 
to complications, the extent of which is difficult to 
foresee. Since his return from Livadia, the Czar has 
been so occupied with his trying dutics as scarcely 
to have found time for his family affairs. Audiences 
and conferences with the ministers and high state 
dignitaries are incessantly going on at the Winter 
Palace.” 

The Emperor had as usual been warmly reccived 
at St. Petersburg by the people, but his cldest son was 
unable to meet him, being laid up with rheumatism 
at Czarco-Selo, The Emperor went by railway to 
Czarco-Selo, to visit his heir, a few days later, un- 
deterred by his recent experience of the dangers 
of the road? The Revolutionary Committee put 

2 The Crar, before leaving Moscow, met the nobles and citizens in St. 


George's Hell, “I am very glad to see you aguin, gentlemen,” he 
said, “remembering the loyal attachment which you evinced towards 
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forth a circular acknowledging their part in the 
explosion, and calling on the people to aid them 
against the Czar, whom they asserted had fourteen 
executions weighing on his conscience. Considering 
the proportion of exccutions to the population in the 
countries where capital punishment is inflicted for 
every murder, and the revolutionary assassinations 
and incendiarisms which occurred in Russia during 
the reign of Alexander IL, this charge only shows 
the extreme mildness of his rule, and the necessity 
of adopting a sterner course. A formal sentence of 
death was forwarded to him at Livadia by the Re- 
volutionary Committce in the autumn of 1879; and 
December 1 was evidently selected for the Moscow 
attempt, being the anniversary of the death of Alex- 
ander I.; therefore a fatal day for monarchs in the 
eyes of the Nihilists. 

The Empress continued very ill, and her desire to 
return to Russia increased. At last it was decided to 
gratify her, as her case was pronounced hopeless; and 
every preparation being made to insure her comfort 
on the journey, she was conveyed in the Imperial 
train, which had remained throughout the autumn in 
the South of France, and made the journey to Russia 


me on the occasion of the event of April 14. Similar assurances then 
reached me from all parts of Rusais. You are already acquainted with 
the event of yesterday. God preserved me as well ax all thove who 
‘were travelling with me to Moscow. Our welfare, and that of Russia, 
is in His hands, but sedition must be extirpated, 1 appeal therefore to 
you, and to all right-minded people, to aid in the eradication of this evil 
‘which has taken root in Russia. I address myself to parents, and urge 
them to bring up thelr children in the paths of truth and righteousness, 
that they may become not miscreants, but useful men, and good 
‘Rossian citizens.” 
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in four days, at the beginning of February, with the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, and her two youngest sons, 
The Emperor joined her in the train three stations 
before she arrived at St. Petersburg, and drove alone 
with her in the closed carriage, in which she was re- 
moved from the station to the Winter Palace. Only 
a fortnight latcr, a diabolical attempt was made to 
destroy the whole Imperial family. The hours when 
they assembled in the dining-room were well known, 
At twelve and six the table was laid for the Emperor, 
his three sons, Alexis, Sergius, and Paul, and also for 
the Duchess of Edinburgh since the Empress’s return, 
The strictest punctuality was preserved, and, even if 
the Czar was not ready, the rest had orders not to 
wait for him, The Czarovitz and the Grand-Duke 
Vladimir, with their wives, had general invitations to 
dine with the Emperor whenever they pleased. The 
Empress was confined to her room, only kept alive by 
an artificial atmosphere being preserved in her apart- 
ment, which was next to the dining-room. Her 
only surviving brother, Prince Alexander of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, had arrived the same evening on a visit, 
and his letter to his wife on the occasion describes 
the result of the plot :— 

“was received at the railway station by all the sons 
of the Emperor and by the Prince of Bulgaria,’ and 
was conducted to the Winter Palace. The Emperor 
awaited me at the staircase. We were proceeding 
through a large corridor to His Majesty’s rooms, 
when suddenly a fearful thundering was heard. The 
flooring was raised as if by an earthquake, the gas 


1 Son to Prince Alexander, 
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lamps were extinguished, and we were left in total 
darkness. At the same time a horrible dust and the 
smell of gunpowder or dynamite filled the corridor, 
Some one shouted to us that the chandelier had fallen 
down in the saloon where the table was laid for the 
dinner of the Imperial family. I hastened thither 
with the Czarovitz and the Grand-Duke Vladimir, 
while Count Adlerberg, in doubt as to what might 
happen next, held back the Emperor. We found 
all the windows broken, and the walls in ruins. A 
mine had exploded under the room. The dinner was 
delayed for half an hour by my arrival, and it was 
owing to this that the Imperial family had not yet 
assembled in the dining-hall,”* 

One of the Princes remarked that it was a gas 
explosion ; but the Emperor, who fully retained his 
composure, said, “O no, I know what it is;” and it 
was subsequently stated that for several weeks past 
he had found a sealed black-bordered letter on his 
table every morning, always containing the same 
threat, that he should not survive the 2nd of March, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession. His 
first care was to see that his daughter was safe, and 
he then asked her to go to the Empress, and prevent 
her from being alarmed, while he personally inspected. 
the scene of the catastrophe. General Todleben was 
of opinion that 144 Ibs. of dynamite must have been 
used; and one of the cooks—a foreigner — and 


1 The palace was perfectly accessible to every one; and on theground 
floor and upper story it is honey-combed with suites of smalt apart- 
ments, which made the back-stairs and corridors az public as a street, 
and on festive days the crowd passing in and out was too great to be 
closely watched. 
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another official disappeared ; but none of those con- 
cerned in the plot was arrested at that time. Subsc- 
quent information showed that the explosion was 
intended for the 2nd of March, but hastened on 
account of the arrest of some one acquainted with 
the plot. It was caused by machinery placed in the 
flue, and set for 6 P.M. It killed and wounded two 
servants and thirty-three brave soldicrs of the Finnish 
Guard, who were assembled in the hall under the 
dining-room and above the flue where the dynamite 
was laid. Some of these men were frightfully burned, 
but steadfastly refused to leave the guard-room till 
the proper order was given. They were visited next 
day in the hospital by the Emperor, who was also 
present at the funcral ceremony, when the dead were 
borne from the barracks to their graves. He was 
deeply grieved, and told the men in the hospital that 
their sufferings reminded him of the late war. A 
significant paragraph appeared on the subject in a 
Panslavonic journal, published in Bohemia, where, 
adverting to the Czar’s unwillingness to enter on that 
war, it added: “His Majesty's subjects accepted the 
peace of San Stefano, but they have not accepted 
the Berlin Treaty, and the Russian Government will 
at last be forced to get it revised.” 

The Empress, sleeping under the influence of nar- 
cotics, did not hear the explosion, but was informed 
of it by the Emperor the next day, when he attended 
a Thanksgiving Service. He went as usual to the 
Church parade at the riding school the following 
Sunday, but drove there for the first time with an 
escort of six Cossacks. He did not abridge the cere- 
monies prepared for the 2nd of March ; but at 9 AM. 
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received the congratulations of his numerous relations, 
and at eleven a levée of 4000 people. At three, he 
listened to the national anthem, sung by 600 school- 
children, and entered into conversation with several 
of the youthful singers; and at two he attended a 
parade of the troops. On receiving the addresses of 
the Senate and the Council of the Empire, the last 
of which was presented by the Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine, and sct forth the reforms introduced during 
his Majesty’s reign, the Czar thanked the Members 
of the Council for their co-operation with the Ministers 
in carrying out great legislative works, He also spoke 
warmly of his “fellow-labourers,” who were now no 
more, and referred to the important part which the 
Grand-Duke Constantine had taken in reforms among 
the peasantry. He ended by declaring his firm con- 
viction, that God, in His own good time, would 
deliver Russia from her present period of anxiety. 
The Russian and foreign newspapers teemed with 
advice to the Emperor to grant a constitution, or 
abdicate in order to save his life; and it is reported. 
that in a Council of his Ministers and relations he 
offered to hand over the sceptre at once to his eldest 
son, if they agreed that it would be best for their own 
safety, and for Russia; but that he was earnestly re- 
quested to continue in power. However this might 
be, he took an extraordinary and decisive step. He 
appointed an Armenian, General Melikof, a man of 
56 years of age, distinguished in the war with¢Turkey, 
and subsequently as Governor of Charkof, to be the 
temporary Dictator of the Empire, with almost abso- 
lute powers, and over the six Governors-General who 
in 1879 were established throughout Russia. The 
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Commission was for six months, during which ali 
factions admitted the leniency and justice with which 
Melikof and those under him carried out their duties. 
The secret police was practically abolished, being 
converted into nothing more than ordinary detectives, 
under the control of the Minister of the Interior. 
General Melikof's life was attempted by a Jew hired 
for the purpose only the day after his appointment. 
The explosion in the Winter Palace caused the 
greatest panic in St. Petersburg, and people would no 
longer take tickets for the opera, till they ascertained 
that the Emperor was not likely to be there ; but for 
some years past he had only attended it for the sake 
of attracting a larger audience, and thereby defraying 
the expenses guarantced by the State, as on those 
occasions it was always crowded, and he then seldom 
cared to stay more than half an hour. Some of the 
higher classes, who, owing to their disgust at the 
Treaty of Berlin, had been willing to favour treason- 
able designs, scemed now terrified at the length to 
which treason had gone, or tried to break off their 
connection with the Nihilists. It was suggested that 
the Imperial Palace should be illuminated with the 
electric light for safety, but the Emperor objected to 
the glare, though his sight was failing, and for some 
time past important despatches had been printed in 
large type to enable him to read them. The sad con- 
dition of the Empress, who lingered, hardly conscious, 
betweon life and death, the incessant Nihilist circulars 
which day after day were found among his clothes, or 
on his writing table, with the real attempts made to 
poison him in letters and other ways, and of assassins 
to penetrate into the Palace under the guise of sweeps, 
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petitioners, fire-lighters, and guards, the danger to 
which his nearest relations were exposed, and the 
precautions which he looked upon as a humiliation 
that were taken to ensure his safety, added to the 
-cares of Empire, must have rendered his existence 
hardly tolerable. It is not surprising that at last he 
desired to be left to take his chance; the police might 
do their best to prevent others from being injured on 
his account, but he must be allowed to walk out as 
usual, and not be troubled with the vigilance of his 
attendants being brought perpetually under his notice. 
It was represented to him, that a show of precaution 
might act as a deterrent to conspirators, and save 
valuable life; for the day after the explosion in the 
palace, a pistol was fired into a Royal carriage con- 
taining his nephew. He was again seen driving in 
the streets in an open droschky, with only his coach- 
man and one Cossack; but like the ancient Scottish 
Kings, objected to be accompanied, either on the rail- 
way or in a carriage, by any member of his family ; 
lest, in case of a catastrophe, his companion should 
also be involved in it. 

In May the Court usually repaired to Gateschina 
for the summer manceuvres of the troops. The 
weather was becoming almost tropical in St. Peters- 
burg, which was fast being deserted for the country. 
The Czarovitz and the Grand-Duke Vladimir with 
their families left for their summer residences; and 
the Empress, having somewhat rallied, desired to go 
as usual to Gateschina. Preparations were being 
made for her removal in case she should be fit to bear 
the journey, while the Czar proceeded there first to 
superintend the manceuvres, though he visited St. 
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Petersburg at nine every morning, to enquire after 
the invalid. But early in the morning of Junc 3, she 
passed quietly away in her sleep, and the Czar and 
her clder sons being informed by telegraph, at once 
hastened back to the Winter Palace. The removal 
of the coffin to the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
‘before the actual burial, in accordance with the 
Eastern Ritual, took place on June 7. It has been 
since ascertained that the Nihilists had planned to 
blow up the bridge over which the funeral procession 
must pass, so as to destroy all the mourners, includ- 
ing the foreign princes, the Imperial hearse, and the 
numerous guards and attendants ; but a tremendous 
storm of rain and wind on the previous night and 
morning, which raised the Neva to a level with its 
banks, and threatened to postpone the ceremony, pre- 
vented the last measures being taken to secure the 
success of the plot. The crowd saw the hearse swayed 
backwards and forwards on the bridge, and the 
mourners scarcely able to keep their seats on horse- 
back, from the violence of the gale, but little imagined 
the greater peril which it averted, while it did not 
prevent the assemblage of an enormous concourse of 
people, even on the top of St. Isaac's Cathedral, The 
Emperor, who looked very pale and depressed, rode 
on horseback immediately after the bier. In accord- 
ance with the Russian custom, he and his sons carried 
the coffin into the church, as they had already borne 
it from the chamber of death, and they finally closed 
it with their own hands, after the burial service, the 
following day. 

On the conclusion of the funeral ceremonies, the 
Emperor and his sons, with the Duchess of Edin- 
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burgh, went to Gateschina, and remained there till 
the end of July. The Duchess and her children, with 
her two younger brothers, Sergius and Paul, caught 
the measles ; and the Grand-Dukes, not recovering as 
fast as could be wished, were advised to pass the autumn 
and winter in a more genial climate. At the end of 
July the Emperor resumed the superintendence of the 
summer manceuvres, which were interrupted by the 
Empress's death, and till the conclusion of the forty 
days of periodical services for her sou!, which he 
diligently attended at St. Petersburg, and with which, 
in former days, the Russian mourning ended. At 
this time the news arrived of a plot to blow up a 
Russian yacht being built for the Emperor at 
Glasgow, in place of one totally wrecked in the Black 
Sea a few years before. The explosion was to take 
effect on the high seas, when the vessel would contain 
the Grand-Duke Constantine and a picked crew. 
From east to west there was news of conspiracy and 
Nihilist murders, while the perpetrators were shielded 
and féted among the Socialists throughout Europe. 
In Central Asia the Russians were wearily pursuing 
the Turcomanian War. The one ray of light which 
could gratify the Emperor at that time was in Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, and Eastern 
Roumelia, where, assisted with liberal donations from 
the Imperial family, the people were settling down 
in the enjoyment of their dearly bought liberty, 
and defied the Turks to garrison the Bafkans in 
accordance with the Treaty of Berlin; and in those 
countries the name of Alexander IT. was still blessed 
as the emancipator of nations. If they had not got 
all he originally secured for them, still they felt that 
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they must be thankful for what they had, and, to use 
Lord Beaconsfield’s words, “ could wait.” 

The Empress had appointed her brother-in-law, the 
Grand-Duke Nicolas, and her husband's tried friend 
and steward, Count Adlerberg, as her executors. She 
apparently did not expect the Emperor to survive 
her; but in such a contingency, directed that her palace 
at Livadia, which had becn his gift, should belong to 
him for life, and then go to her eldest son. She left her 
jewels to her daughter, grandchildren, and daughters- 
in-law, a handsome legacy to the Prince of Bulgaria, 
with many bequests to her other relatives and attcn- 
dants ; and the few valuables she possessed when she 
married, to her nephew, the Grand-Duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. All these wishes were rigidly carried out. 

After the death of the Empress, who was supposed 
to be an uncompromising foc to Romanism, overtures 
were made by the Vatican for a reconciliation with 
Russia ; and the negotiation was in progress when 
the Emperor died. 

The Emperor left Gateschina as usual for Livadia 
at the end of August, but stopped for a few hours 
to hold a review at several points on his road. At 
Elizavetgrad, the manceuvres took place in pouring 
rain; but he did not shorten the subsequent reception, 
and being on horseback was much wet, and caught 
cold. He proceeded on his journey, but arrived very 
ill at Livadia, and was for several weeks in a serious 
state of health. The Czarovitz and his family joined 
him in October, when his younger sons left for Rome, 
and remamed with him till within ten days of his 
departure for St. Petersburg on December 1. The 
Czarovitz also came as far as Moscow to meet him, 
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and on reaching St. Petersburg, they drove together 
in a mourning carriage to the Kasan Cathedral, to 
offer up prayers, This was customary with the 
Emperor on his arrival; but, contrary to custom, 
they kissed and embraced before leaving the church, 
in sight of an assembled crowd. They had done the 
same before the troops during the summer manceuvres, 
and it was evidently intended to silence the reports of 
their disagreement, which were industriously circulated 
by the Nihilists for the sake of bringing the Czarovitz 
into disrepute whencver he came to the throne. While 
at Livadia, the Emperor received the Chinese ambas- 
sador, and signed a treaty for the retrocession of 
Kuldja, on the payment of an indemnity, and in- 
creased privileges for the Russian traders in China. 
The Court being still in mourning for the Empress, 
there were no fétes or theatrical entertainments during 
the winter at the Palace; and the Emperor was 
strongly advised, both for his health and safety, to 
remain at Livadia; but he insisted on returning 
in time to be present at the mass for the Empress 
on December 3 (six months after her death) in the 
Fortress Chapel, and displayed extraordinary emotion 
during the service. His married life, under trying 
circumstances, had not in the last ten years been 
spotless; but he was a kind and attentive husband 
in his wife’s last illness, and those who saw him 
shortly after her death say he appeared dispirited and 
much aged within a few weeks. Ten days aiter her 
funeral, he was seen by an English resident driving 
out with no guard in an open droschky, in spite of alt 
that was said in the foreign papers about the pre- 
cautions taken for his safety at that time ; and on his 
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return from the Crimea, he continued to go out in an 
open sledge with only his coachman and onc Cossack 
outrider, seeming anxious to resume the friendly 
intercourse with his subjects, which it was an object 
of the Nihilists to prevent. He took his morning 
walks in the Summer Gardens, attended the revicws 
on horseback, and the church parade on Sundays 
in the Riding School after early service in the 
Imperial chapel ; and political discontent seemed 
sufficiently suppressed to enable him to pardon 
numerous offenders, and to reprieve one of three 
Nihilists condemned to be hung, as this man had 
only attempted the Czar’s life, while the other two 
had also murdered policemen. In December he 
abolished the salt tax, and the following month sent 
two of his aides-de-camp to distribute relief in Samara, 
where there was much distress. In August, Mclikof 
was relieved of his office of Dictator, and appointed 
Minister of the Interior. 

In February, the news arrived that the Russians 
under General Skobelef had captured the Turcoman 
fortress Goek Tepé, which virtually ended the war. 
The Emperor called on the sister and aunt of the suc- 
cessful general, and evinced much pleasure at the 
success, He was at this time occupied with Count 
Melikof in elaborating a series of reforms to be imme- 
diately put in force. Among them was the abolition of 
the poll tax, first established by Peter the Great; and as 
a resifit a mitigation of the passport system; an in- 
creased allotment to the peasant agriculturist in some 
of the provinces where it was required ; an alteration 
in the examinations for the civil and military service, 
which were supposed to be too severe, and conse- 
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quently to produce Nihilists in those who could not 
pass them; a plan for making the railways less 
expensive to the state; and the abolition of an 
extraordinary impost levied on Polish estates to 
defray the expense of the war of 1863. For more 
than a year, Polish literature had been principally 
taught in the University at Warsaw, where the stage 
for some time past had exhibited Polish plays, and 
echoed with Polish national airs. 

On March 2, the Emperor, as usual, attended the 
Requiem Mass for his father, and the service to 
celebrate his own accession to the throne. During 
the last week of his life, he lived in comparative 
retirement, as it was Lent, and he was preparing for 
the Holy Communion, which he received with his 
sons on'the morning of Saturday, March 12, At 12 
that day, Melikof came to tell him of the capture 
of one of the Nihilists concerned in the explosion in 
the Winter Palace. This man refused to answer any 
questions, except that his capture would not prevent 
the Emperor’s certain assassination, and that his 
Majesty would never see another Easter. Both Melikof 
and the Czarovitz begged the Emperor in vain not 
to attend the parade the next day.! He afterwards 
worked with the Foreign Secretary, M. de Giers. 

On Sunday morning, the Emperor took an early 
walk, then attended mass, when he stood for two 
hours without apparent fatigue, and afterwards break- 
fasted with some of his suite. Melikof brought to 
him a ukase for signature, which was to be published 

1 ‘The last cheque signed by the Emperor was a contribution to 
a London Bazaar for the relief of foreigners in distress, dated the 
evening before his murder. 
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in the papers the following morning. It was to 
summon a species of States-General, to consist of 
deputies from the Zemstvos or provincial parliaments, 
and of the nobles, to advise on the projected reforms, 
But as he signed it, the Emperor observed that this 
measure bore an unfortunate resemblance to the con- 
vocation of the States-General by Louis XVI. He 
then set off for the church parade at the Riding 
School, being with difficulty persuaded to take an 
escort of six Cossacks. “Only Providence can pro- 
tect me,” he said, “and when He no longer sces fit to 
do so, these Cossacks cannot possibly help me.” At 
the Parade he met the Czarovitz, the Grand-Duke 
Constantine, and several other members of his family ; 
but did not, as usual, on Sunday afternoon, go on to 
his son's palace to visit his grandchildren. A large 
crowd had assembled in the Newsky Prospect for the 
chance of secing him ; but if he had driven that way, 
and the mine had exploded, sufficient powder was 
ready for ignition to have blown down a large part 
of the Regent Street of Russia, and with it a great 
concourse of people. 

After the Parade, the Emperor drove with his 
brother Michael to the Michael Palace, the abode of 
their cousin, the widowed Grand-Duchess Catherine ; 
and, leaving his brother there, he set off about two 
o'clock by the shortest way to the Winter Palace, 
along the side of the Catherine Canal. There, in the 
part where the road runs between the Summer Garden 
and the Canal, a bombshell was hurled under the 
Imperial carriage, and exploded in a shower of snow, 
throwing down two of the horses of the escort, 
tearing off‘the back of the carriage, and breaking the 
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glass, upsetting two lamp-posts, and wounding one 
of the Cossacks, and a baker's boy who was passing 
with a basket on his head. As soon as he saw the 
two victims lying on the pavement, the Emperor 
called to the coachman to stop, but the last only drove 
on faster, having received private orders from the 
Emperor's family to waive all ceremony, and to 
prevent his master from going into dangerous situa- 
tions, or among crowds. However, the Emperor 
pulled the cord round the coachman’s arm till he 
stopped; and then, in spite of the man’s request 
to let himself be driven straight home, got out to 
speak to the sufferers, and to give orders for their 
prompt removal to the hospital, as the thermometer 
was below zero. Colonel Dvorjitsky, and his aide-de- 
camp, who were following in a sledge, stopped at the 
same time, and the last occupied himself in pro- 
tecting the assassin from the gathering crowd. One 
of the Cossacks said to the Emperor when he dis- 
mounted: “Sire, people are collecting. It would 
be prudent for your Majesty not to go near them.” 
The Emperor replied, “Never mind, I must go a 
little nearer.” The Cossack then said to Colonel 
Dvorjitsky that the crowd was so great they ought to 
take the Emperor away. Meanwhile, the Emperor 
gave his directions, and seeing the man who had 
thrown the bomb in the grasp of two soldiers, though 
still struggling to point a revolver at his sovereign, 
he asked his name, on which the aide-dt-camp 
replied: “He calls himself Griaznof, and says he is 
a workman,” The Emperor made one or two more 
remarks, and then turned to go back to his carriage. 
It was observed he was deadly pale, and walked very 
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slowly ; and as splashes of blood were found in the 
carriage, it was afterwards supposed that he had 
already received slight wounds. 

Several men had been placed at different points of 
the road with explosive bombs, and hearing the first 
explosion, two of these hurried up to sce the effect. 
One of them flung a bomb at the Emperor's fect 
when he had gone a few paccs towards his carriage, 
and it exploded, blowing off one leg, and shattering 
the other to the top of the thigh, besides mortally 
wounding the assassin himself, who fell with a shrick 
to the ground, and injuring twenty foot passengers, 
The other accomplice, according to his own evidence, 
put down his bomb, and instinctively ran forward to 
help the Empcror, who did not uttcr a sound, though 
his lips moved as if in prayer. He was supporting 
himself with his back against a buttress by grasping 
the rails on the canal. His helmet was blown off, 
his clothes torn to rags, and his orders scattered about 
on the snow, while the windows of houses 150 yards 
distant were broken by the explosion, which raised 
acolumn of smoke and snow, and was heard even at 
the Anitchkof Palace, 

The Grand-Duke Michael quitted his cousin’s 
palace as soon as he heard the first explosion, and 
hiring a sledge passing by, drove at once to the side 
of the canal, The crowd was already so great that 
he could not get through it, and dismounted to inquire 
the catise of the noise. He was told it was an attempt 
on the Emperor's life, but that he was safc. Then 
several people shouted out: “Do not come nearer, 
a second bomb is going to be thrown.” It exploded, 
and a few moments later the Grand-Duke made his 
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way to the Emperor, who, scarcely audible and 
blinded by the explosion, had asked for a handker- 
chief from an officer, and observed it was very cold 
as he wiped his face, which was covered with blood. 
His brother, hardly expecting to find him alive, said, 
“ Alexander, do you hear me?” when he calmly 
replicd, “I hear,” adding something in a very feeble 
tone; but on it being suggested that he should be 
taken to the nearest house, he said: “ Quicker—home 
—carry me to the Palace—to die—there.” Two 
officers lent him a cloak and a forage cap, and he was 
lifted on to the hired sledge. On the road he inquired 
if the officer who supported him was wounded, and 
if his eldest son was safe, desiring to see him ; but as 
he was carried up the palace staircase in the arms 
of five Cossacks, be became unconscious from pain 
and loss of blood. The bearers, finding a door 
locked, put their shoulders against it, and burst it 
open, Then they laid the Emperor down on a little 
bed rolled into the middle of his study, which was 
also his bed-room, and the physicians, whom the 
Grand-Duke had sent for, arrived. One of these, 
who had been through the Crimean and Turkish 
wars, said he had never seen such wounds. Besides 
his shattered limbs, the Emperor had a frightful 
gash in: the abdomen, his left eye-lid was burnt, and 
his sight gone, his right hand was crushed, and the 
rings broken. He must have bled to death sooner, 
but for the cauterizing effect of the explosidn, and 
the extreme cold ; still, the snow and the staircase 
were dyed with blood. Many people followed the 
sledge, and remained in mute expectation outside the 
Palace. 
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The Emperor's family soon gathered round him. 
The Grand-Duke Constantine moved restlessly in 
and out of the room, as if hardly able to bear the 
spectacle ; the rest eagerly watched for any return of 
consciousness, which the Emperor showed by motion- 
ing away the surgeons who wished to take off the 
remains of his crushed limbs, His breathing was 
relieved with oxygen, and the Archpricst was sum- 
moned to administer the last Sacraments, and a few 
moments afterwards to read the prayers for the dying. 
The Emperor expired from loss of blood at five-and- 
twenty minutes to four. The Imperial banner on the 
palace was lowered, and a general officer advanced 
to the balcony to announce their sovercign’s death to 
the anxious crowd. All listened with uncovered 
heads, and most of them made the sign of the Cross, 
showing that they were praying for the soul of the 
departed. 

As the news spread, there was great excitement in 
the city, and the soldiers, by whom the Emperor was 
much beloved, were furious. “Were there anything or 
anybody upon whom the population could vent their 
rage,” wrote the Standard correspondent, “ scrious 
riots might be expected. Every precaution has been 
taken, and in the absence of any object on which the 
crowd can turn its fury, it is hoped that no trouble 
will take place. . . I myself,” he adds, “saw men and 
women some time afterwards searching for relics, and 
rubbifig handkerchiefs in the bloodstained snow ; 
some falling on their knees at the scene of the 
occurrence, weeping, crying and crossing themselves.” 
More than twenty persons were killed and injured by 
the two bombs, and Colonel Dvorjitsky, who reccived 
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a pension, suffered from no less than fifty wounds. 
The preparation of nitro-glycerine, with which the 
bombs were filled, tore up the flesh and clothes into 
shreds. 

The next day (Monday) the new Emperor put forth 
this manifesto. “We, etc. hereby make known to all 
our faithful subjects that it has pleased the Almighty 
in His inscrutable will to visit Russia with heavy 
blows of fate, and to call her benefactor, the Emperor 
Alexander, to Himself. He fell by the hands of 
impious murderers, who had repeatedly sought his 
precious life, and made their attempts because they 
saw in him the protector of Russia, the foundation of 
her greatness, and the promoter of the welfare of 
the Russian people. Let us bow to the unfathom- 
able will of Divine Providence, and offer up to the 
Almighty our prayers for the repose of the pure soul 
of our beloved father.” The proclamation concluded 
by announcing the accession of Alexander III. 

The news of the Emperor's assassination caused a 
profound sensation throughout Europe. The aged 
Princess Royal of Denmark, who was suffering from 
a mortal illness, expired fancying herself surrounded 
by Nihilists. The Emperor William was deeply 
grieved, and ordered his whole army to go into 
mourning for a month, “to show that it shares my 
deep sorrow for my most faithful and devoted friend, 
and beloved nephew, and that it will ever remain 
sincerely grateful to the late Emperor for the sym- 
pathy and the warm feelings he always cherished for 
my troops.” “Her Majesty Queen Victoria,” it was 
officially stated, “ received with the greatest grief and 
horror, the painful intelligence of the assassination of 
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the Emperor of Russia,” and Lord Beaconsfield's last 
speech in the House of Lords was in connection with 
the event. “The relations between the Queen of 
this country and the Emperor Alexander II,” he 
said, “the most beneficent prince that ever filled the 
throne of Russia, were of a peculiar nature. They can- 
not rank among the ordinary relations of monarchs. 
Between the Emperor and Her Majesty there existed 
ties of an intimate and life-long friendship,strengthened 
by domestic relations of great felicity and satisfaction. 
This friendship, although it had to endure by the will 
of Providence great trials, was one which on morc 
than one occasion was exercised in a begeficial 
manner by both the Sovereigns for the welfare of 
the two countries.” Lord Granville referred to the 
fact, that on the very morning of the Emperor's death, 
the Duchess of Edinburgh and her brother the Grand- 
Duke Alexis, who was paying her a visit, “congratu- 
Jated each other on the greater sense of security which 
reigned in their father's home.” In the Commons Mr, 
Gladstone also moved an address of sympathy to the 
Queen and the Duchess, quoting Pope's words as 
appropriate to the occasion, 
Let tyrants govern with am iron rod, 

‘Oppress, destroy, nad be the scourge of God ; 

Since he, who like s father held his rein, 

So soon forgot, s0 just and mild in vain,” 
and adding that “the sole labour of a devoted life was 
with the deceased sovereign to improve his inheritance 
for the benefit of his subjects and of mankind.” Sir 
Stafford Northcote warmly seconded the motion, 
adding, “We have seen how truly, and in what a spirit 
of self-sacrifice, he has laboured in a field strange to 
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us in some respects, but which we have perhaps 
appreciated all the more on account of the great 
differences which have existed between that country 
and our own; and we have indeed shuddered to think 
of the long agony which he must have endured from 
the crime, which we may say has been in course of 
commission now for more than two years, and which 
has culminated at last in a manner the most terrible, 
and the most repulsive.” A St. Petersburg paper 
made the following statement two days after the 
murder! “The late Emperor, who suffered greatly 
from asthma, received a few days before his death a 
box of pills, purporting to be a remedy for his com- 
plaint. By the post which brought this box there 
also came a letter warning the Emperor not to open 
any parcel coming to him by post, for on loosening 
the string, the contents of the box would explode, 
and infallibly kill him. The pill box was examined 
and found to contain a sort of hammer, and an ex- 
plosive substance of sufficient power to kill several 
persons.” 

At the Court of Common Council in London, Mr. 
Isaacs, a member of the Jewish persuasion, moved a 
resolution of condolence with the Imperial family of 
Russia. He added, that he should consider himself 
ungrateful if he failed “to take advantage of that 
opportunity to say that the members of the ancient 


1 The Jews from Poland, who smived in Liverpool er route for 
America, in February, 1882, stated that the lower class of Poles called 
Alezander II. the Jew Emperor, on account of the protection he afforded 
the Jews ; and that when they heard of his death, some of these Poles 
sald, “Now, the Jew Earperor is killed, we may do what we please with 
the Jews” 
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faith, to which it was his pride to belong, were much 
indebted to the late Emperor for the removal of many 
irksome disabilities, and for the enjoyment of many 
privileges which they highly prized, and which would 
make his name for ever revered among that body.” 
Dr, Adler, the Chief Rabbi in this country, preached 
a sermon the following Sabbath, in which he observed 
that no Jew had ever been a conspirator, though Lord 
Beaconsfield once pointed out that Jews were mainly 
instrumental in bringing about the revolutions of 
1848. Dr. Adler was answered by a Nihilist news- 
paper, which asserted that one-third of the Nihilists, 
and as large a proportion of Socialists, were Jews; but 
this may partly be accounted for by the fact, that 
owing to the large Jewish population in Russian 
Poland, indigent or disreputable Jews from Palestine, 
from Eastern countrics, and particularly from Ger- 
many, to escape the conscription, resort there for the 
sake of being relieved by their fellow-religionists; and 
such people generally furnish ready instruments for 
secret socicties. Among the six Nihilists who were 
arrested for causing the death of Alexander II. was a 
Jewess named Helfman, whose sentence of death was 
reprieved, The other five, having been concerned in 
previous attempts on the Emperor's life, and having 
all caused the death and mutilation of many of his 
officers and attendants, a point to which the prose- 
cutor especially referred, were condemned to be 
hanggd. The sentence was duly carried out before 
a great concourse of people, whose only notion 
seemed to be that the assassins escaped too easily, 
in being executed without any previous suffering. 
The trial occupied several days, and not one of the 
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accused denied the crime ; two of them merely plead- 
ing in defence that they were selected by others for 
the purpose, and had no choice. 

The remains of the deceased Emperor, after lying 
in state in the Palace, were removed on the Saturday 
after his death with all ceremony to the Fortress 
Church, the same funeral car being used that had 
lately borne the dead Empress, and in former days 
many of his predecessors, It was followed by all his 
sons, nephews, and brothers, on foot, accompanied 
by several foreign princes, and the new Empress 
and the Grand-Duchesses in carriages, with the 
usual guards, courtiers and attendants, The sun was 
brightly shining on the dense crowds of peasants 
and other spectators who, motionless and silent, 
thronged the wide streets, every hat being instantly 
removed as the hearse appeared in sight, and held 
in the hand till it passed over the bridge towards 
the gateway of the fortress beyond their view. On 
Sunday the 27th, just a fortnight after the murder, 
the corpse, which was visited by thousands during 
the week it lay in state, was finally placed by the 
side of the late Empress in the presence of the 
Imperial family, the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Crown 
Princes of Prussia and Denmark, and the principal 
state officials. It was not buried before the altar- 
screen, among the other sovereigns of Russia, but 
in the back part of the church, with the members 
of the Imperial family who had never reigned; it 
having been the Emperor’s wish, and that of the 
late Empress, to lie near the son and daughter who 
died before them. The four tombs, close together, 
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are in an oblong railed enclosure, between which 
and the former Emperors lie two infant sons of 
the present sovereign and of his brother Vladimir, 
and the Grand-Duke Constantine Paulovitz, The 
day of the funeral a special service was also read 
at Windsor before Her Majesty, the anthem being 
taken from Wisdom iii. 1-8. By permission of 
Leo XII. a mass was celebrated for the deccased 
sovereign in the Romanist Church at St. Petersburg. 

Alexander Nicolaicvitz, Emperor and Autocrat of 
all the Russias, was 62 years of age, and had reigned 
26. By his marriage with the Princess Mary of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, who died nine months before him, 
he had six sons and two daughters; Alexandra who 
died in 1849; Nicolas who died at Nice in 1865; 
Alexander, now Emperor, marricd to the Princess 
Mary Sophia Frederica Dagmar of Denmark, who 
has five children; Vladimir, born in 1847, and 
married to his cousin the Princess Mary Paulowna 
of Mecklenberg-Schwerin, who has three sons and 
a daughter; Alexis; Mary, married to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh; Sergius; and Paul, who was 
still under age. The Emperor was privately married 
some months before his death to the Princess 
Catherine Dolgoruki, who from 1867 to 1873 had 
been a maid of honour to the Empress. The 
ceremony, which was never publicly announced, 
took place in‘the presence of the Czarovitz and 
his wife, Count Melikof, and Count Adlerberg, 
in obedience, it is understood, to a Russian law, 
which the Emperor had more than once enforced 
in the case of his nobles ; and it was hastened by 
his conviction that he would not survive the year 
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of mourning for the Empress. In his will he 
left this lady, who spared no efforts to make him 
abdicate, and certainly did her best for his comfort 
during the last few months of his life, the same 
sum that he bequeathed to each of his sons; but 
the new Emperor, thinking it was hardly enough to 
provide for her three children, the eldest of whom 
was eight years old, has made her an additional 
allowance, and given her a small palace. The late 
Emperor, who had been living economically for some 
time past, left the great part of his accumulations, 
amounting, it is said, to 65,000,000 roubles, in the 
hands of his executor Count Adlerberg, to be em- 
ployed for national purposes, and to assist the public 
finances. Although as autocrat, he was at liberty 
to aid his private finances from the public funds, he 
had never done so except as a loan which was 
always punctually repaid; on the contrary, he had 
paid off nearly a million of roubles which the court 
owed to the state when he came to the throne, He 
left a great mass of correspondence and private 
papers, which have been entrusted to the Keeper 
of the State Archives, not to be published for twenty 
years, 

The surviving brothers and sisters of Alexander IT. 
are: 1, Constantine, born in 1828, and married to 
a Princess of Saxe-Altenberg, sister to the ex-Queen 
of Hanover. Their children were Nicolas, already 
mentioned ; Olga, Queen of Greece; Verr, the 
widowed Duchess of Wurtemberg ; Constantine ; 
Demetrius, whom the Emperor had adopted as a 
companion to his youngest son; and Viacheslaf, 
a promising youth, who died suddenly of congestion 
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of the brain from over-study, at the age of 16, 
2, Olga, Queen of Wurtemberg. 3. Nicolas, married 
to his cousin, a Princess of Oldenberg, by whom he 
has two sons. 4 Michael, married to a Princess of 
Baden, by whom he has five sons, and a daughter, 
married to the Duke of Mecklenberg-Schwerin. Their 
eldest sister, the widowed Duchess of Leuchtenberg, 
died in 1875, having married secondly Count Stro- 
gonof. She left a large family, to whom the Emperor 
was a kind and judicious guardian. One son was 
killed in the Turkish war. 

Although the Emperor was the easiest and most 
indulgent of masters, there must have been a traitor 
in his household, otherwise it was hardly possible 
for the Nihilists to have pressed their pamphlets 
and threats so constantly on his notice. On one 
occasion his pockct-handkerchicf was filled with 
detonating powder, which seriously endangered his 
sight. He was a steady friend, refusing to believe 
any calumnies, and his attendants, to whom he never 
omitted to say good morning, grew infirm, and died 
of old age in his service. He was occasionally 
roused to indignation by the indebtedness, gambling, 
or tyrannical conduct of members of his houschold, 
and reproved them very severely, as he once reproved 
the Moscow merchants when a complaint was made 
of the inferior quality of the goods they sold to the 
Chinese and Siberian natives; but if he thought he 
had been unnecessarily harsh, he always amply com- 
pensated them; and people are reported to have 
taken advantage of this turn of mind, and to have 
irritated him purposely in the hope of encountering 
his severity, and afterwards the certain amends. He 
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used formerly to read the principal forcign and 
Russian newspapers regularly, but latterly one of his 
secretaries every morning cut out slips of special 
interest from the daily journals, and pasted them 
together to be read to him by an aide-de-camp. 
During the last few months the state papers were 
all read to him by his second wife. - He was rigidly 
punctual, although subject to attacks of asthma at 
any inconvenient time, and the most accessible of 
sovereigns. Several valuable officers were preserved 
to the service of the State by being able to represent 
to him in person the injustice of some charge which 
was brought against them by a jealous superior. 
Even a man who had meditated attempting his life, 
after great difficulty obtained an audience to tell his 
Sovereign of the danger he had escaped, and of his 
own repentance, In his younger days, Alexander II. 
‘was very constant in his attendance at the scene of a 
fire ; and he visited the great bazaar at St. Petersburg 
during the conflagration of 1862. His inspections 
of schools, prisons, and charitable institutions, were 
always unexpected, and he would taste the food, and 
examine into every detail, closely questioning the 
inmates. But of late years the old military officers, 
brought up under Nicolas, were apt to think he was 
too easily satisfied with the manceuvres and efficiency 
of his troops, if their clothes, food and treatment 
appeared good. He instituted greater improvements 
in the prisons, schools and barracks, than many ef his 
officials approved ; even the windows of the fortress 
were all enlarged, besides much addition to the 
comfort of the internal arrangements. He had always 
marked out M. de Giers as Prince Gortshakof’s 
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successor, but M. Hamburger, the able co-Sccretary, 
who accompanied the Emperor to England, is a proof 
that merit can assert itself, and rise to the surface in 
Russia under most disadvantageous auspices. 

The shock of the Emperor's murder had a fatal 
effect on more than onc of his intimate friends. Prince 
Suvorov, his personal aide-de-camp, who, though more 
than 70, had accompanicd his master through the 
Russo-Turkish War, only survived him a few months; 
and Prince Peter of Oldenberg, born in Russia in 
1812, the Emperor’s first cousin, and oldest acquaint- 
ance, attended his funeral, but died of apoplexy three 
weeks afterwards. Among other emincnt names 
during the late reign were the two Generals Skobelef, 
Generals Kaufman, Todlcben, Bariatinski, Gourko, 
Miliutine, Tolstoi, Dragmirof, Trepof, Gortshakof, 
Luders, Lazarcf, Heiman, Lomakine, and Grodckof, 
with several more, distinguished in the wars in 
Turkey and Central Asia) The most prominent 
statesmen were Gortshakof, Ignaticf, Novikof, Prince 
Orlof, Valouief, Miliutine, Cherkaski, Count Jomini, 
Count Berg, Count Shouvalov, Pahlen, Panine, Mclikof, 
M. de Kisselef, Tolstoi, and Prince Labanof. 

In 1860, there were only 768 miles of railway 
throughout Russia, In 1881, there were 15,780, in- 
cluding a line across the Ural mountains. In 1861, 
there was only the State Bank in all Russia; now 
there are 314 banks, besides 100 loan socictics, and 
21 sayings banks. In 1880, there were 3084 post 
offices, besides pillar boxes at the stations and in the 
chief towns, and they carried 94,787,385 letters. In 
spite of strong advice on the subject, the late 
Emperor steadily refused to close the Bestujefsky 
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College at St. Petersburg, which was attended by 
female students, and produced many Nihilists. He 
had overruled the opinion of the Minister of Instruc- 
tion by admitting women to the higher schools, and 
to the medical profession, on the ground of the want 
of physicians in the provinces ; and during his reign 
23,000 schools were founded. In 1878 the Govern- 
ment grant was £2,395,000 to assist the Educational 
establishments. Of these, exclusive of Finland, there 
were cight Universities, four of them having been 
established by Alexander IL, with 5629 students ; 19 
military schools; 53 ecclesiastical seminaries, with 
12,229 pupils; 68 training colleges for teachers, 
with 4168 students ; 223 gymnasia for women, having 
34,878 pupils; 195 grammar schools, with 50,701 
pupils ; 56 middle-class schools, with 10,888 scholars ; 
25,491 elementary schools, with 1,047,557 pupils ; 
and 10 other schools, not assisted with public 
money. The same year, in spite of the expenses 
of the war, 40,000,000 roubles of paper money were 
redeemed. 

In his later days Alexander ITI. disliked solitude, 
which tried his spirits, but had no taste for public 
entertainments. He never accepted hospitality from 
his subjects, and defrayed the expense of the balls 
with which he was greeted when he visited Warsaw 
and the provinces. In Berlin he always stayed at his 
own embassy. He was exact in his social duties, such 
as paying visits, writing condolence and congratylatory 
letters, or thanks for public services ; and diligent in 
attending the funerals of his acquaintances, and the 
high officials; and often the requiem mass on the 
anniversary of their death, He always composed his 
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own specches, often making notes of them beforchand, 
Although guests were sumptuously entertained at the 
palace, he lived unostentatiously when alone, and is 
said to have lacked ordinary warmth and comfort in 
his rooms in splendid Czarco-Sclo. Long after his 
subjects had furnished their apartments more like 
those of Western Europe, he uscd the narrow ascctic 
traditional Russian bed, occasionally warmed in 
winter with a hot brick, till a year or two before his 
death, when he was induced to change it for a warmer 
couch, as he suffered much from sleeplessness. He 
preferred plain food, but his health obliged him to be 
particular as to what it was, though he cat very little, 
and drank only soda water at his dinner, and a small 
glass of Tokay. He wore his uniform clothes till 
they were thread-bare ; and though most liberal to 
many nobles who had suffered in finances from the 
emancipation, or sustained other pecuniary losses, on 
condition that they paid all their creditors, he often 
objected to the expenditure of much smaller sums for 
his own comfort. 

After the explosion on the Moscow railway, the 
Emperor declared that, as a soldicr, he could neither 
capitulate nor desert, but must fall at his post, and he 
certainly carried this out ; yet, though not 63, and 
only four years older than Louis Phillipe when he 
ascended the French throne, Alexander IJ. had 
exceeded by some years the age of any Russian 
Impesial Prince since a period contemporary with 
our early Plantagenet Kings. 
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